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ENGLISH GRAMMAR IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 

BEFORE 1S50. 


"A^lstory of English gfnmnuir In the United States would afford some 
niiiustMiieiit If a rational mind eould derive any anms4‘nH* *nt from {terusing a 
rec'ord of abortive attempts to teach the corriH't use of language by every moms 
but actual j^aetke An the art of si>eaklug and writing it,”— Walub (W. B. 

VOWLE) (ISW). 


INTRODUCTION. 

PRIMARY PURPOSES OF THE STUDY. 

English gmuiimu*, as a formal subject, (listinct from ^hor branches 
of instruction in the veriiucular, made but sj>oradie appearances in the 
American sc'hools before 17?5. After the Revolution Jts ri^ was 
extremely rapid. English grammar gained momentum as fhe hold of 
Latin grammar weake^ned, and by the end of the first quarter of the 
nineU*enth century it became so generally taught that the common 
term grammar school, fqjfm^rly applied to the secondary school of 
the Latin-grammar type, >vas now by common consent used to desig- 
nate an intermediate scliool with English grammar as its central 
stud\% After 1825 the prominence of English gramhiar became 
gradually mo^ marked, until it reached its height about 1850-1875. 
Then began a period of decline, continuing until.the time of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, which made its report in 1895.’^ 

The past 25 years have seen a revival of attention to grammar, but 
of a verj’ much saner type than before. No other study in the cur- 
riculum has had a more spectacular rise and a more dramatic fall., 
.Moreover, concerning no other study to-day are educators more in 
doubt.* , > 

The first purpose of this study is to trace the course of this rise and 
fall, with the changing educational ideals and theories accompanying 
it; to analyse ?ho causes of the varied changes of the subject, and to 
determine when, where, why, and by^ whom the successive modifica- ' 
tions were inaugurated and carried out prior to 1850. 

* Com. FiftMn, Jour. Prop.. N. R, A., lS95,*p. 232. FOr rppommendntlon* coneera- 
log KTommar ape Rppt. Coro. Flffppo. Filucatlonal nevkw. IX. 234-41. 

* Tbe Nationarc'ouncll of Teachera 9 f Rngliah on Nov. 27. 191S, to Chicago, appointed a 
committee t6 consider and recommend a auUable treatment In'tbe-actaools of fonnal 
grammajr. 


ENGLISH OBAMMAR 

* 

The second purpose of this dissertation is to. arrange systematically 
those varying mctlHKls used from 1750 to 1850 and to show Iww they . 
are intcrrelatetl botli with the shifting conceptions of the nature 
and purpose of grannuar and with the place given the study in the 
curriculum. 

No effort seen)s to have been made to tlevelop th^se two im|M>rlant 
asi>octsof Engl isl» grammar wijh historical accuracy. ’ Indeed.' trea- 
tis**s on the gimernl curriculum, in their infret|uent'references to this 
particular branch of the vernacular, aiv tilled Vith inaccurate .siate- 
menta of fac^ and with misleading generalizations, purticuliirlv in 
regard to the early pericnls.* Only one who luus had to deal with siieh 
inaccuracies can realize how diflirult it is to a.srertain the truth con- 
Cerning English grammar. It is therefore with «lue reservations 
that the writer stntys. ns his thini piirp»»st*, un effort to t^tablish with, 
concrete ilatn a basis of reliable facts, cs|>ecinlly in theAugue |)erio 4 l 
of English grammar before the American IJexoliition. 

A fourth pnr|> 08 e which this study has been com|>elled to ctmsider 
incidentally is to show how grannuar was interreluttul with <leclainn- 
tion, onitory. composition, and literature, ns these ’five hinnelms of 
in^ructioii in the mother tongue of a higher oriler than nauling. 
writing, and spelling gradually made their way into the program of 
American schools. , 

r 

" / * 

^ SOURCES. 

This investigation rests primarily upon nn intensive e.\aminntion 
of early English grammars, with special attention to those in use 
from 1750- to 18.50. [The date 1750 has l)een determined upon ns most 
suitable to mark the l>eginnings of instruction in formal English 
grammar in America.^ 

. The grammars, then, of the eighteenth century, many of which 
pa.ssed through several editions both in Englnncl and America, were 

•Three ciamplot of Huch ^rrora will awfflea to IMuatrat^. Ono wrlter alllrmii: Rniclltb 

waa there (In Caleb IMnirhaoi'a arhool. I7tm> tanicbl for the Arat time In 
Ko«llah Grammar. C. 8, J.. XII (IMOi. 72. Here fa an error of 
At leaat .2 jeara (aee Ch. II, p. 23, which baa lM*en wtdelj accepttMl aa atatlog the truth. 
Airaln. Noah WVhater aAlrmcd that •• no Koftllah j^rauimar wot irenerallj tauKht In com- 
mon tchoola when I waa youH»t.** (1770. Am. J. of Ed., XIII. 124. Ix»tter to Ilenry 
DArnanl. dated 1840.) Tbit, comlni; from the author of at leaat the Afth Aiaerlcno rram- 
mar (see Chap, in (not the Arat, aa rommool.r lielleved), baa l»een largely loAuentlal 
In mtalnformlng later writert upon the curriculum. .%gnlni to careful a writer aa Reeder 
AA^rti. concerning Noah Webater'a •* Oraroroatical laatltutet of the Rngllah Language,*’ 

J® grammar, and reader, I783-1785J were the Arat worka of the kind 

publjahed In the tinted Btatea. They were gradually Introduced Into moat of the achoola* 
.T^otlbe couptry.'t Aeeder, riiat. Dev, of 8ch. Readera, etc., 30. On the cdotriry, WlAater a 
flyat American grammar, and It enjoyed neither a lung nor an eaten* 
Valve one aa a teatbook. W. B. Fowle, op. clt., 74 i^nd 203. Reeder a ktatement fa accunate 
: Miming the apeller and the reader, biit It to quite erronedua con^mlng Part, II of 
(webatera aeriea. 

* Bee Chap. IL p. 3S. , 
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largely inflncntini in determining school praoHoes of the day. i Book I 
learning in the eigliteentli century hud an even more literal sigiijfioance ■ 
ihan it has to-day in many an ill-conducted clnssix>om, the text- 
lxx)k, so the study is a oomparutively safe assumption. 

So, too, for priuiurv evidem*e ns to the changes in inethoils of ^ 
instruct ioiu lieginning al>o«t 1823, the writer has turned to the lead- i 
ing texts of the various periods. For example, this disij*'rtation 
points out that 1850 was the central turning point in the h^ory of 
methods in grammar.® Gieene's ^‘Analysis of 1817 was the culmi- 
nation of various influences breaking away from the older concep- 
tions and the fo!x»runner of numerous other texth<w>ks of tlwMiext 25 
yeai-s. Likewise' Sw inf on's Language licssons, of 1873. came as the 
result of scatfei;od agitation ami efforts of tfie previoufs ipmrter 
^ lentury, ami in.tneir wide^ndoption Swintoids lessons fastened u|ion 
the sidiools the ne^y idea of gnuuinao ns incidental to eiereises in 
writing'imd s|>eaking. And, of a more recent period, Swf tt's Gram- 
mar, with its imitators, has given the still newer turn of Incidental 
study to the subject of formal grammar. 

In a<Mi(ion to the textbooks theiuscdves the educational [writings of 
authors contemporary wilii the various periods have thrown consid- 
erable light up«m various advances ma<le in chissnMun luetluxls. To 
l>© sure, a comiuentjit^ir like Comenius, Hoole, Brinsley, L^ke. Frank- 
lin, Of Mann is usually, in his theory, “hiore or less in adfcance of his 
time, twjd the reforms he advocates are indicative of mmuxls vrhich 
do not become general for a considerable period after his advocacy of 
them.* I 

In addition, the writer is indebted to Dr. Marcus W.tlernegnn, of 
the University of Chicago, for generous advice and assistance, and 
- especially for pern\ission to use Ins voluminous data on private 
schools taken from colonial newspapers. This materia} has been of 
invaluable aid. ^especially in indicating many of flie p|“ivate schools 
of the eighteenth century whose schoolmasters wenj pioneers in • 
adding English grammar to their curricula. 


•Sw* CUp. VI, p. 133. 

•For oxnmiUo. in ITSft ncnjnmin Rush, of IVnnsylvaoln. ndvornfcp.^conremlnir tbe 
teAclilD(( of KnKiMh irrammar. prindpirg which oven in 1020 are vriy far, from l»eiof 
nccompllKhrd. 

“JjOt the first eight jroara of a boy'a time he empioyiKl In tonrnlng to apeak, apell. pead. 
apd write ihe Rngifah ianghage. For thia purpoge. Jet him be eommitt<>d to th<^ care.of a 
manter who apeak a correctly at nil. UmefT. and let the hooka he reads be ^'ritten lo a simple * 
but correct" style.. During theao years let not an Rnixlisb grammar Jiyi any means be put 
Into bis hands. It Is to roost boys under 12 years of age no unintelMgihte book, As welt 
might we motepd fbpt a boy should be tpught the names nod opiiibei ot the jbuptipini of 
the eye pr the of. the tonjpie, (n order to learn to see or to speak «a V taaigbt the 

Kpgllah Isoguoge by unejsiDs of grammpf. HapehO Panaa ip aftemptlug to learn to read kr ^ 
cbewltB)gj the four and twepty lettgra of the alpbabtt did not etblblt a greater absurdity;^ 
than a boy Of seveo or eight years old d^s lo qsmmittlpg gtammar rules to memory In 
order to understand the Engl lab lanitua^/' AVIckersbam, Hist, of! Kd. in Pa., 

Between bjla fonrteentli and eigbteeptb years Jbe should be li^tr^cted In gramo^r. 
oratory, Ibid , 255. 
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' 0 ENGLISH ORAMjiAR IN And^CAW 

The liistory of tl»e actual teacliing of English grairnnw is quite' 
different from a history of the theories of teaching grammar. 
Throughout this kudy the author has endeavored to keejjf strictly to 
the fomier jmint'bf view— that is. to keep a firm hold'upon the actual 
classroom practices of successive periods. Evidence of an extensive 
sale of textimoks, for example, is taken ns reliable proof as to what 
con-stituted the .subject' matter of sciioolroom activities. 

More reliable, howevef, .tlian textbooks or educational writings for 
determining, the exact status of English grammar at any definite 
period are statiites. curricida, and .school reports. M’lierever it has 
been possible, these sources have lx>.en utilized to determine how far 
school practices in any jieriotl conformed to the tbeorie.s of the best 
educational writers and embodied the innovations of the most pro- 
gressive te.\tbook.s. Incidental to these, information has been derived 
from town histories, reports of educational commissions, early jour- 
nals a>f education, and such other information as may l>e found in 
miscellaneous purees, like newspaper advertisements, reminiscence.s, 
lives'of school masters, and histories ofindividnal institution.s. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF GRAMMAR, NOT OF THE VERNACULAR 
INSTRUCTION. 

This study- has to deal primarily with English g'ainmar in Ameri- 
can schools, ifain interest therefore centers upon the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Indeed, the year 1750, the date of the first 
important vernacidar school in America to center its instruction’ 
around English grammar, is aboiit 200 years too bite at which to 
begin the study of the development of this branch of tea^^ng. But 
the important fact to bear in mind is that this is a stndy^ English 
grammar, not of the vernacular. Moreover, it is a study of English 
grammar in America, not in England. Therefore its treatment 
plunges in medias res and touches upon the vernacular before the 
^ eighteenth century and upon graminar in England only as demanded 
by the course of the subject in America and as directly inherited from 
England in fheories, textbooks, and schoolroom practices. 

^ BEARING ON MODERN PROBLEMS. 

It has apparently been the fate of new branches in vernacular 
instruction, once introduced into American schools, to be carried to 
excess. Perhaps this is not true of rending and writing; but df the 
newer branches, spelling, which began correctly as an incidental ' 
study, became a craze in the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
and came, to occupy-- ah undue proportion of attention, ElnBortite 
school instruction was supplemented by evening spelling .schools'and 
spelling matches.’ Webster’s blue-backed speller enjoyed a sale 
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ui:}rivaled in our school annals,’ Fifty years after the dominance of 
spelling English granunar rose to. its height,. occupying, from 1850 
to 1875, throe to seven yeai's of the secondary sist^ools and, in addition, 
a prominent place in the high schools. After 1875, with the sub- 
sidence of grammar to its correct place as an incidental study, com- 
position gained in strength, and, together » with literature carefully 
prescribed by cv[)llegc entrance-requirements, to-day monopolizes one- 
fouith of the high-school currWluin, while fonnal language lessons 
predominate in the elementary ^hool. 

The history of spelling ar^of grammar suggests that 50 yerfrs 
hence educator will Im saying that in the two decades from 1900 to 
10:i0 the school had not \*et discovered that langiiage habits ai*e not 
most advaiitageously ac(|iiired in formal composition; that literature 
is A present reality, with living poets and prose writers, rather than a 
dusty contriluition from masters who lived centuries ago. The his- 
torian of the future may smile at the excess of oral composition when 
carried intoelahorate State dechunatory contests. Indeed, in the light 
of the past one nrgument for increasing the time given to fonnal classes 
in tlie vernacular is at least quest ionahle. If children can not spell, 
we are urged, give theni more classes in spell ing;^if they are gram- 
. matically inaccurate, give them moiy grammar; if they can not write, 
give them more chisses in eomposition; if they can not appreciate the 
j)ale heroes of King Arthur’s court, give them Milton’s minor poems 
and Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. The very questionable logic of this 
argument led to e.xcess in the time devoted to spelling and to gram- 
mar, and it has been a powerful factor in advancing composition and 
literature to their pre^nt status^ 

There can be little doubt that the period 1900 to 1920 is the heyday 
of formal composition and of the classics in the English curriculum, 
just ns the date 1825 was the heyday of spelling and that of 1800 the 
heyday of grammar. And still the 9 ry is that English departments 
are failures and* their product exceedingly imperfect, and English 
teachers are demanding ever larger appropriations. English is more 
fortunate than its sister studies in being able to have the value of its 
product weighed eveiy day in the practical life of its graduates. 
English welcomes criticism o^its deficiency. English is experi- 
menting with conversation lessons, with present-day literature; Eng- 
lish is begging tither departments to cooperate in establishing correct 
language habits; English is endeavoring to put oral composition on 
a sensible basis. Here and there n daring reformer is advocating less 
time for formal classes in English, their place to he taken by more 
general and nnifonn guidance in language habits. Here and there 

* ** It l8 computed that more than 80.000.000 copka of thla apelllng book were oold beforw 
1880.** Evaod Am Blbl.. 6. 203. ^ 
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school officials are even rejecting for other departments teachers whoso 
English is slovenly, just as they reject candidates whose appearance is 
careless and uncleanly. 

History in the teaching of the mother tongjie is being made to day. 
Therefore the writer feels that any light which iriay be thrown upon 
the history of any ^ne branch of English instruction from its very 
beginning in America may assist modern reformei^ in securing a 
^better perspective as they advance to more important innovations. 
The heart of the newer movements in the vernacular is well e.xpresseil 
by Sir Oliver liodge: “ I.«nguage'shfl»i|j^hp learned in a pupil’s 
stride— not by years of painful apjilication;’’ This sentiment, more- 
over, is the direct opposite of the spirit and aims of instruction in 
formal grammar in America up to 185b. 








Chapter I. 

fi3»LY INSTRUCTION IN THE VERNACULAR PRECEDING 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


The history of fhe educational changes by which instruction in the 
English vernacu% has l>een grafted upon the classical instruction of 
tlio sixteenth century involves tw'o distinct movements. The first 
occurred after the Reformation; it was led by Comeniiis, Brinsley, 
Hoole, and others; it resulted in the addition of reading, writing, and 
spelling in the mother tongue to the curriculum of elementary schools 
and to the lower classes of grammar schools.* The second movement 
may be said to have l)egun in 1693 with John Locke and his immediate 
followers; it resulted in the addition of English grammar, composi- 
tion, both oral gnd written, and literature to the curriculum of inter- 
mediate schools and colleges.* . 

While it ft true that these tw'o movements, corresponding roughly 
to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, respectively, were closely 
-rclaM, they were also quite distinct and.invqlve two different con- 
ceptions of education. The seventeenth-century reform demanded the 
veniacular for two reasons: 'First, as a necessary preliminary for 
boys who were to continue their education in the classics; second, as 
suitable instruction for the masses, not destined for higher schools, 
but heeding to read the Bible in the vernacular, according, to the 
spirit of the Reformation. 

The important consideration is that the.^venteenth-century reform 
still regarded education in the classics as of highest worth. On the 
contrary, the eighteenth-ceiitury reform began where the former left 
oflf. It found the elementary branches of the vernacular established 
as the preliminaries of classical instruction. John Locke headed the 
revolt against the Latin curriculum as the sole content of secondary 
education. Tie and his. followers insisted that the mother tongue 
itself is better, suited than Latin to ser>e at once as the end and the 
vehicle of secondary education. They placed English in the cur- — 
rij^lum.n.Qt-as .preliminary to but as a substitute for the Latin tongue.^* 

It was through this eighteenth-century movement that English gram-' 

* R<><> Wfttfioo, Beginnings of Mod. BubJ.. 20, for excellent 41**<^u***lon of this earllw 
ffiovement. 

Chap. Ill, p, 56. ^Foll discuMlon In Chop. Ill, p. 65. 
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mar, composition, and literature entered the curriculum and began 
the course which has brought them to the dignified place they occupy 
to-day. * 

It is obvious that a study which seeks to trace the entrance of 
English grammar into American pedagogy has to deal primarily 
with the eighteenth-century reform. In other >vords, the point of 
departure in this dissertation may be siyd to be 1G%, the date of John ' 
Locke’s Thoughts on Education. .ThQ first movement for the ver- 
nacular, with its causes and results, is postulated as having boon com- 
pleted, and the later reform of the eighteenth century l)egun, by that 
date. ’ ^ 

This thesis shows that English grammar was introduced primarily 
as the core study of a' secondary school curriculum of the English 
rather than of the Latin type; that the traditions of Latin gram- . 
mar as the heart of grammar-s<diool instruction pointed at first posi- 
tively and directly to English grammar as the core of an English i 
program of e<jual rank with the Latin grammar program. In other I 
words, this dissertation is the story of the process by Wliicli the ' 
dreary grind of I>atin grammar was supplanted, for the great 
majority of American school children, by the almost equally futile 
grind of English grammar. 

Although we have selected 1G93 as the starting point of our <liscusr 
sion, lot us now’ examine briefly the character of the vernacular 
instruction in England and America from 1G20 to the end of the 
seventeenth centur}’. liiis is done merely to establish a suitable 
background for the entrance of English grammar. It is a glance at 
what vernacular instruction was just before grammar appeared in 
America. 

1. CHARACTER OF VERNACULAR INSTRUCTION IN En'gLAND, 

1596-1622. 

In 1596 Edmund Coote published in London his famous vernacular 
textbook for “ pettie ” schools. The title indicates its nature: “ The 
English. School Master, .Teaching all his Scholars, of what ago 
soever, tfie most easy, short, and perfect order of distinct Reading, 
and true Writing our English- tongue. * * Brinsley and 

Hoole, leading school writers of their day — lGOO-1 650— both speak of 
Coote’s School Master, 1596, as a popular text for elementary 
schools.^* Before 1656 the book had passed through 26 editions, 
proof enough of its popularity.'* 

An examination of the contents of thi.s text enables one to see early 
seventeenth-century vernacular instruction in England. Thirty-two 


“Barnard, Am J, of Kd., I n«5«). 30J>. 

“ ItrlDRley. Lndua Lltt^rarla, 18. Iloole, N^w Discovery, 43. 
“ Watson, Grammar Schools, 177. 
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pages are given to instruction in the alphabet and spelling; about 18 
pagas to the catechism, prayers, and psalms; five pages to chronology; , 
two to writing copies; two to arithmetic*; the remainder to lists of 
hard words “sensibly explained.” The child using this book first 
learned his letters, then short syllables, next longer ones, then reading 
yy the word method, with spelling incidental to both alphabet and 
reading. Writing was insignificant.'* . ^ 

Brinsle^^’s course in tHe “ pettie” school consisted of studies in this 
order: The alphabet, the A B C (including spelling) taught by the 
use of Coote's School Master, the. primer “ twice thro,” The Psalms 
in Meter. The Testament, and the “ Schoole of Vertue,” together with* 

“ The Schoole of good marvnef^.” 

A coi »pletc description of vernacular instruction at the end of the 
sixteenth century is given by Charles Hoolo. In 16.50 Hoole pub- 
lished “A New Discovery of the Old Art of Teaching School,” having 
l>een written 23 years before.'* Hoolo, to be sure, was mainly inter- 
ested in the Latin school, but he also prescribes h “ petty schoole ” for 
children between the ag^ of 4 and 8. Hoole was a practical school 
man, head master of the Rotherdam Grammar *School in Yorkshire, 
and principal of a pri\We school in London.'^ 

Hoole based his discu^ion of methods upon the following arrange- 
ment ; * — . • 

1. Preparatoiy* l^sons in vocalization l>efore learning the letters. 

2. Learning the^lphabet with the hornbook. 

3. Proceeding from syllables of two letters, various vowels with 

each consonant, using dice, pictures, charts. In his primer Hoole 
gives a picture with the letters. “ I have published a Ne>v Primar, 
In the first leafe whereof I have set Roman Capitalls ... and have 
joyned therewith the pictures or images of ^me things whose names 
begins (Hc?hle’s grammar is imperfect) with thJt letter, by which a 
childs memory may be helped, ... as A for an Ape, B for a 
Bear, etc.” ' 

4. Teaching the child to spell distinctly; pronounce the vow’els 

alone : teaching the force of the consonants ; syllables of one consonant 
before a vowel ; .toady ng the diphthongs; then begin spelling of words 
(learning six rule s of spelling). ■ 

Wfitfioo. 177. It IR worth noting that Enfrllah crrammar tnadr tia way Into America* 
chiefly throutfh Dtlw(/rth*a '* New Guide to the Enicllab Tongue,*' 1740, which m*aa a reader. | 
apellenyand grammar combined. A compoclte teitbook waa popular when books were | 
scarce. Coote'a composite book waa an early prototype of such texts, of wbieh. Dllwortb ^ 
was the mostvWldely nsed In America. (See Ch. II. p. 83.) 

■•Brinsley. 14-lS. The title of this book Is "The Schools of Vepue and booke of good 
Nourture for cbytdrrn nod youth to Icnrne theyr diitle by." by Francis Seager (earliest 
edition 1557 ; one as late as 1077). Reprinted, ^rly English Text Society. The Babees 
Book. 332-55. 

>• Reprinted’ In Am. J. of Ed.. XVII (1804). 105. 225. 20.3; more recently by C. W. 
Bardeen. > , 

It The Petty Schoole ** was printed In Paul's Cburcb Yard to 1050. Bardeen's reprint, 

27 (title me). I . 
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6. Teaching him to read any English book perfectly. 

^ of-thelr letters and a amatterlna of some ayllablos and words In tlie horn- 
bwk. to turn them Into the A B C or Primor. and therein to make them name 
the letterA and spell the worda till by often use they can pronounce (at least) 
the shortest words at first slight. ^ 

For these books Hoole §ubstitute.s the I.ord’s Prayer, the Creed, 
and the Ten Commandments printed in Roman capitals. He wtnild 
have the child pronounce the words he.can at first sight and “ What 
he can no^ to spell them, and to go them often over, till he can tell 
any tittle in them either in or without the book.” 

Then Hoole adds reading over “ Psalms. Thankosgivings. and 
Prayers . . . till he have them pretty well by heart.” Te.xtbooks 
are “ The Psalter, The Psalms in Meeter, The Schoole of good man- 
n^ ... or such like easy books”; then the Bible, beginning with 
Genesis Finally havA him “ take libcHy to e.xerciso him.self in anv 
English ^k.” ^\Tien “ he can perfectly rernl in any place of a b'ook 
that IS offered him ... I adjudge hiiOl to enter into a Grammar 
SchMlc, but not before. . . . For thus learning to read English i)or- 
fectly I allow two or three years time, so that at seven or eight yeai-s 
of a^;e a child may bepn Latino.” 

What the curriculum of the average charity .school of England wa.s 
about 1700 may be seen in an account of the Charity Schools of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Orders which were in effect in many 
schools were as follows: 

P^unciation< The Master Shall make It bla chief Buslnes* to Inatruct the 
Children . . . in the Church Cajechlam; which he shall first tesch them to 
pronounce distinctly and plainly. 

Spf/Hnp.- The Master shall tench thorn the true spelling of Words ami Dlstlnc 
tlon of Syllables, with the Points and Stops, which Is nocossary to true and 
good Reading. 

Neodinp; As soon as the Bo.vs can Read oompfetely well, the Master shall 
WrUing: teach them to Write a fair legible Hand. 

There is presented an account of 100 such schools (1710), with 
2,480 boys and 1,881 girls, which had been set up during the preceding 
14 years. A common stipulation in many, gifts for these. .schools funs 
“for teaching them to Read, Write, Cast Account, and Work, and 
for instructing them to the knowledge of the Christian Religion.” '• 
On the basis of this examination of Coote, Brinsley, and Hoole wo 
are able to see the nature of vernacular instruction in England in the 
better “ petty ” schools from 156^ and continuing until the eighteenth 

**Barde€ 0 , op, dt., 81-58. !! 

• Boole, adds 1 chipter to bis “ Potty Schoole " In which be oolnto ont h». # 

“•» employed ofter ^ey haw learned Engltat 

•An account of the Charity Schools of Great Britain and Ireland, Uth ed., 1710, 3 - 16 . 
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century. If Iloole is correct, “ the A. B. C. being now (I may say) 
generally thrown aside, and the ordinary Primar not printed,” the 
use of these two famous educational instruments was diminishing, 
together with the hornbook.*^ 

We may sum up the English practice at the time the first American 
colonies were established by saying that vernacular instruction con- 
sisted of elemental^ reading, spelling, and writing; that it retained 
an intensely religious purpose, involving ability to read the Bible; 
that it was regarded as preliminary to the study of Latin. AVe shali 
see that these characteristics were transferred bodily to the first 
elementary schools of America. 


2. REASONS FOR EARLY EMPHASIS ON VERNACULAR IN AMERICA. 

Two major reasons led the English colonists to stress the mother 
tongue in elementary instruction. As is customary, our consideration 
begins with the Puritan colony of Massachusetts, the character of the 
first'settlers, their purpose in coming to America, anid their major | 
interests in the new land. Only eight years after the settlement of ( 
Massachusetts Bay that Colony established a college in Cambridge. 
Hansard ^Yas founded in 1636.** This highly significant act was due 
to the fact that a large proportion of the first settlers were thoroughly 
acquainted with the higher education and educational institutions of 
the mother country.** By 1650, within New England, there had set- 
tled at least 90 men, ministers, the leaders of Massachusetts Bay, most 
ef whom were graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. Three-fourths 
of these were from CambridgOf the hotbed of revolt against Laud and 
established religious authority. They had been students there betweep 
the years 1600 and 1650, contemporaries of Robinson, Cromwell, and 
Milton. Of this number were John Cotton, John Ward, John Har- 
vard, John Winthrop, Henry Dunster, and many others, not all 
clergymen. By 1650 the immigration into New England had reached 
20,000 of pure English stock, and it is estimated that there was one 
person of higher education for every 40. families. The proportion 
for Massachusetts Bay was even larger than the general average for 
New England. This unusually large proportion of educated men 
were leaders of groups of immigrants, some of whom had themselves 
b^ landed proprietors in England and had enjoyed at least an ele- 
mentary education in the grammar schools of the mother country.*^ 

It was among such a people, whose actions ^ere directed by such 
leaders, that an early* movement for education might be expected, 
colleges and the grainmar schools first established were, of <^ours|^ • 

« ^rde«D. op. elt.. SO. 7”""^ ‘ ’ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' / 

*> Tbe standard work Is Tnrr. Hlstd.rj. of the Horn Book. 

“ Bsc. Co. Maas. Bay. I, 188. 

»F. B. Dckter. Influences of the Rnyllsh tJnlreniltlet In the Derelopnient of Mew 
' EnRiand. Proc. Mass. Hist. Boc..’ 1878-1880. 340.et aeq. , ' 

Set M. W. Jtmegan, Tbs Becinnings of Pub. Ed. In N. E., 8cb. Rev.. XXIII. 8M. 
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classical. They. were in response to the ideal of the leaders that the 

State was res|ionsible for the education of the n>ost promising yoiith 
in order to perpetuate ah educated leadership. Colleges were to* train 
lenders, and ns the college curriculum was entirely made ili> of clnssi- 
cal studies, classical grumninc .schools were necessnry to prepare lioys 
for college. ' ' ' 

But the colonists of Mnssachu.setts were actuated by another ideal 
which grew out of their intensely religious nature and was the very 
heart, of the Protestant movement the world over. This idea, ardent 
champions of which were Luther and Erasmus, was that the mass of 
the pcoide .should be able to go directly to the fountain head of all 
religious authority— the Bihle itself.” To thi.s end the Holy Word 
was brought out of the Latin into the vemacidar ' atid" the people 
taught to read. Not all (he people were to be educated in grammar 
.school and college; that was reserved for the few dc.stincd to become 
leaders. But the ranjc an< file of the people themselves must be able 
at least to rend 'the Bible. In Germany, England, and. .\merica this 
ideal was the primary moving fon-e which led to the introduction of 
universal instruction in the mother tongue. . 

1 We have, then, in the desire for educated leadership and in the 
i desire for universal acquaintance with the Scriptures two impelling 
forces which actuated Puritan- New England in her first educational 
endeavors.” ... 

Evidence on this point may be found in the first, two general laws 
concerning education pas.sed b.v the General Cotirt of Ma.ssachusett.s 
Bay. The act of 1642 ordered selectmen to take account of children. 

. “ e.speciallity of thefr ability to read & undestand the principles of 
religion and the capital Inwes of the country.”-” Even more strongly 
suggestive is the language of the law of 1647, which made compulslory 
both elementary- and secondary education: “ It being one chiefe picct 
(point) of y ould deluder, Satan, to keepe men from the knowledge 
of y* Scriptures, ns in form' tinies, by keeping y" in an unknowne 
ion^ie.”” This is the e.xpression of the second ideal— thkt the 
Scriptures, in the known tongiie, are to be acce.ssible to all. “ f?o in 
these latt' times, by pswading from y* use of tongues, y* so at last y* 

•■LuMier traoiiaWd the Teetemeat la J522 ; the eatlre Bible la 1534. Monroe C»c of 
Rd.. 4, 94. . 

•Probably none of the other cauM*a dralsroitod by Wataon for tha arrnitronth-centary 
moTemont for the vernacular In Enirland were operative In America. Wataon asalitna. flmt. 
the .growth of a national apirll after the Armada : aecond. the fact t^at England took more 
pride In her national Independence of thought, and eapeelally*Hoi}gbt to give all people the 
abUlty ta read the Scfrlpturea; third, the feeling that, aa the French tongue now rontalned 
. the aubjeet matter which had formerly been confined to the Utln, Bnglleb might also, be 
to ntUlied ; fourth, the newly acquired literary poaaeaalon In Spencer. Shakespeare, and 
Milton; and. finally, the Increase of textbooks In English, beginning with the authorised 
prints of 1548. nhtll “by the second half of the seventeenth century every Important 
department of knowledge 'bad been expounded In an English textbook.*.* Watson, op. cit.. 
881-d. 

.Ch. Maas. Bay, 11, 9.' - • Ibid., 208. 

, ■ ■ • ■ ' ' • ■ 
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true sence & meaning of y originall might be clouded by false 
glosses of saint seeming deceivera’? *• Here is the expression of the 
ideal for leadership educated in Latin and Greek. Elementery edu- 
cation in the vernacular and secondary and higher education in the 
classics were provided for by colony law in Massachusetts Bay in 
1C47, only 19 years after the original settlement As we have seen, 
tlie ideals and motives were primarily religioua We are safe in say- 
ing not only that the American colonists inherited from England the 
grammar school and the college, but that they endeavored to go beyond 
the mother coitntry in teaching the vernacular. Vernacular instnic- 
tion is indissolubly associated with the Reformation, out of which 
the first Xew England colonies sprang. 

.3. CHARACTER OF VERNACULAR INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA 
^ 1620-1720. 

Colonial jaws of the wventeenth century' indicate that vernacular 
instruction consisted primarily of reading and swondarily of writing. 
In Mas^chiisetts Bay the law of 1642 proscribed “ability to read & 
unde.stahd the principles o£ religion ;”•» the law of. 1647 “to write 
and read ' ; ” that of 1683 “ to Vv righting schooles ... in towns of 
five hundred families.” ” Reading and writing were similariy the 
content of vernacidar education in Connecticut,” in New Haven,** in 
New York.** in New Hamp.shire,*» in Pennsylvania,** in Maryland,** 
and in South Carolina.** 

That yeading and writing were the two branches of the vernacular 
at first stressed in colonial schools is further borne out by examining 
thf practice of various towns. In 1693, Dorchester, Miss., ordered 
a shm to be paid to Thomas Watcrhotise, who “ is bound to teach to 
read it shalbe left to his liberty in that poyrit of teaching to. write, 
only to doe what he can conveniently therein." *® Governor Winthropj 
under date of 164.5, writes : “ Divers free schools were erected in Rox- 
bury . . . and in Bo.ston . . . teach to read and write and cipher 
Other. town s did the , like.”** Moreover, after the general colony 

- Ibid. Tb«. »»rly colony low of ronnccllctf. IB.'iO. Moo Indlcotco a primary dutdom 
of cdacarlOD. (cacblnic children to read the Scrlplurea. Col. Rec. Conn I 555 
••Rec. Co. Maw. Bay, II, 9. ' 

** Ibid.. fi03. 

« Ibid., V. 4H. 

•'Col: Rec. CODD;, I. 521. 

••New Haveo Col. Rec. (1653), 65, 583. 

••Ann. of Albany. IV, 15, 16. 

••Bouton, Ppov. Papera of N. H.. Ill (1692-1722), 718, 

•» Clews, op. cU„ 281 nod Pa. Col. Bee., I, 01 . ' 

•■ Steiner. Hist, of Ed. In Maryland. 19; and Clewa. op. dt., fid, 

•* Ibid., 457. ' 

••Orcott. Nar: Hlat. Good Old Dorchoater. 292, 

«Winthrop, Hist, of K. B., Savage, II, 264. . 
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^ laws of Massachusetts Bay and Connecticut prescribed reading and 
writing, in 1647 and 1650, respectively, towns Ix'gan to comply. For 
example, in Watertown. 1630, “ yorevoffo Was Chosen Sclioole. Master, 
for the teaching of Children to Reed to write & soe much of I^iltin 
as- . . ; ullso y* teace such as .desirC' to Cast accompt.'’ Records 
indicate that other towns employed tenchci*s to teach n‘ading and 
writing.*’ It ap|>cars. ihercfoi’c. that the English teaching of tins 
period was extwdingly elementary. Reading was common in all 
schools: writing was consi«lered worthy, of more ailvamx'd tenchhig in 
some towns, hut usually accoinpiinied reading, taught by the same 
muster: casting a<Tounts and arithmetic began to np|)cnr toward the 
-end of the centiiryTnd were usually classed with t he English branches. 

In addit ion to the public s<'hools so far coiisitlered, then* wen* luanv 
private schools, in one order of which— the ••daine" schools—** 
primary instruction in the mother toiigiu* was the ackiiowletlgcd 
pur|ms*‘. For e.xample. in Mahlen, .Mass., Reltecoa Parker kept such . 
a school for several years.*’ Salem vot«*d .€15 to “ Widow Catheriue 
Dealland.” in 1712. for teaching scluxd among them.** One other 
typical example will suflU'e. In Hartfonl. Conn.. 

# there were In’ those times i>riviite st'liools of ii lower At least tine such 

fichool was kept in llnrtfonl. tinit of Whlow Hetts. ‘Moiotly Hetls. the Selutol 
-Dome” who tlinl in 1047.' Her implls were .voiing ehllilren. whom she. taiijrlit the 
simple lessons of the hornlKwik.*^ 

^ Ib short, Judd, in his history of Hadley, sums up the ^?cnoral 
practice when he sjiys: 


There were many cheap private aehools , • . In the seventeenth ami eichtmith 
centuries, kept hy “ dames’* . . . where clrls were Instriutet! to read and sew, 
and In some small boys were taiiKht toj*ead .... Writiiip was eomiideretl tar 
less Important .... Probably not one woman In a dozen could write her 
name' 150 years ago.** 

The instruction in these dame schools, which persisted well down 
into the nineteenth century, **» consi.sted of the simplest elements of 
the vernacular. The textbooks have been descrilH‘d so often that li 
mere mention here will .miffice. Rooks chiefly employed were the 
A B the Horn' Book, the New En^jland Primer,” the Bible,” 

7 ^ 

•• Wntprtowo Roc.. 1. 21. ♦ 

« «Roc. Town of nodhnra. III. 213; ihW.. IV. 5; Rpc Town Plymoiitli. I. Il^Currlpr 
HIM. NVwlmr.v. 3!>« (qiiotrii town n-rordi : .\nnh. HIM. SkMoh Woymonth. 12«: C^oy. Hlfit! 
Maldon, Uo:* ; JVIt. op. cit., -inn : ttall<’j..lltH(. Andover. Itirknoll, mat. Uarrlngton, 524. 

** See dlHeuMsIon In rpde*:r«(r. Orlg. Mot. Sch, In Miss.. 130-49; * 

« Corey, op. clt., 430. 

** Kelt. op. cit.. ], 442 ; see also Ibid., 445. 0, 60. 

I#OTe. Co|; Hist. Hartford, 25i. 

•Judd, IHst. of Hadley. 50. 

•They continued in Hoston at least ontU 1819, when free prlmory scoots were ektab- 
: • llabed. W, II. Fowle, Barnard, Ed, Blog., 129. 

• ^ Egglestob, Transit, of Clvlllsatloo, 211.' 

•Tuer, History of Hom Book. 

• Ford. The New England Primer, 

. . • V*elt, Aonali of Salem, I, 487. 
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Cfttechisras,®* * nnd tbo Psalters.** AVe find, tlien: that before flie 
ap|)eanince of the higher br&iiohesof the mother tongue the colonies 
had provided instruction generally in remliiig and writing. At first 
there was little spelling us such, what there was l>eing incidental to 
reading. S|)clling is the logical outcome of the ABC metho^l of 
learning to ivad, proceeding from the individual letters to syllables 
of two letters, then to easy words, ahd so forward. Littlefield n'fers 
to spelling Imoks printed by Stephen Day, in Cnmbritige, 3^Ia^<., as 
early as lG*l5,^*'aml asserts that Coote’s School ^(t^sto^ was extensively 
usihI in Xew Kngjand.*® Other spellers intervene<l, but not until 1740 
^ and after, w hen " Dilw oiili's New Oni<le to the English Tongue ” was 
published in I»n<iou, imported, aiid reprinted in America in enor- 
inous quantities,'* could formal exercises in spelling be said to have 
l>ecome universal. , 

The first Umk printed in America which attained wide popularity 
was the New England Primer, which was- first published in the 
decade 1680-1000.®* Ford estimavtes tlie total sale of this book at 
6.000,000 copies between lt»00 and 1840. One firm, Franklin IlAll, 
of Philadelphia, sr»hl 67,000 copies l>etw'een 1740 and 1760,®** But the 
wdde saleof the Xew England Primer did not l>egin until after 1690; 
Iwfore that time the colony schools had to dei>eni5 very largely upon 
1)ooks ini|>orted from England. Bibles®^ were the universal reading 
l)Ooks in the early American schools, convenient textbooks because 
they were found in almost every home, logical textbooks because 
knowledge of religion was legally prescribed. For the very earliest 
instruction in the dame schools. ABC hooks, hornhook.s, and psalters 
preceded the Te.stament an<| Bible. Tn short, the procedure descril)ed 
by John Ix)cke^“ the ordinary road of the Horn Book, Primer, 

•« Pch. nml Pch. Rookn. 10.%. * 

• An cxoollent doncrtpflon of fhr Prlmfr. fho Horn Hook, nnd iho ri^Aitor an uaod In the 

achooN of Salom t>ofor<» 1701 (a found In Folt. op. rli.. I. Isaoo l'ar|tor. who was one 

of Damo Hebpren Parkpf*« pupils In Maldon, 17 SS. luHd that the only book he had wna n 
Paaltpr. and that lie had only a little ro'adlnft and spelling. Corey, op. clt„ 646. ' 

•Littlefield, op. cit., 116. 

"Ibid.. 119. 

• Sop Chap. II, p. ,14. 

• Paul I.elppa1pr Ford, thp historian of the Now Rncinnd Prlmor, attributed the first 
■ edition to nenjninin IlarrlK. printer. lM-twe<‘n. the years 16«i7-lC9n. the ejnet date unknown. 

Ford. op. Pit., IB. Wortlpncton C. Ford has recently found evidence of nn eurller New 
England Primer printed liy Jobn'Oalne. Tendon, entered In the Stationers Register, under 
date Oef, fi, 1083. The .Nation, Jan. 11. 1917, 46. 

•P. I.*. Ford, op. Pit., 10. 

•'*The Bible and Psalter ynd. the New England Primer were the only reading bookf** 
(before 1770). Burton. Hist, of F.d. In N. IL. 1842, .*18.1. The Bible was used for tbn 
senior class, John Thcl well's acbool. W'llmington. Del., before 1775. Powell. Hist, pf Ed. 4 ..^ 
In Del., 42, • Bible and Catechism . for moiv than a century after settlement of Newbury. ^ 
were the only reading books used in school,*** (1634-1734.) Carrier, Hist, Newbury, 408. 
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Psalter, Tokament, and Bible the common practice •* in 

America, as in Enprland. Many, towns prescribed for their schools 
Latin masters and either ushers or English masters, together with 
writing masters or scril)es.** The. to^rn school received pupils after 
they had learned the first elements in dame schools, and, in the 
absence of the latter, themselves gave elementary instruction in read- 
ing, writing, and casting accounts. Such a school, for example, was 
set up in Hartford, Conn., in 1755. This society judge necessary 
that Exclusive of the Grammar School there 1)0 . , , two other schools 
setbiip and supported for an English Education only ... for Read- 
ing, Writing and Arithmetic.’’ •• 

Naturally we should n^t expect to find grammar and composition 

\ as distinct studies in this early perio<l, when instruction ii^ the ver- 
nacular had for its primary purpose pVeparing children for the 
grammar scdiools and for its secondary purpose teaching them to 
read the 8cripture.s, with ability to write even more sul)ordinated, 
and spelling largely, if not entirely, incidental. How English gram- 
mar .was graftwl upon these more elementary branches is the main 
subject of the succeetling chapter. T\nien the Lat in-grammar schfiol 
was proved to be ill suited to the majority of pupils and when the 
demand increased for a type of secondary education to supplant the 
Latin, English grammar came naturally to the. fore. Instruction in 
vernacular grammar could l>e imparled by exactly -Ihe same methods 
used in the teaching of Latin grammar. The passing of Latin gram^ 
mar is contemporaneous with the rise of vernacular grammar. The 
older brtler— rending, writing, spelling, and Latin grammar— now 
became reading, writing, spelling, English grammar, all in the 
mother tongue. Such a procedure would hear out Eggleston’s unsup- 
ported as.sertion that “ by slow degrees it came to pa.ss that the Eng- 
lish studies at last drove the sacred I^atin from the free school founded 
' at first for it alonei»”” 


Thooifht* C«nr. E<1ttriitlon. Qatrk. 1S4. Sor rtc^Ut^ni iicmant <»f fiach hookt 
QMd In ConhrrMciit nrlioolw. ** The onrly «rhooll>onkff of New EoirlAnd were the name as 
tSose of OM England. The same hooks . . . were used In lladle.e and other towns. Such 
books were sold hj John Pynehon. of Sprinirfteld. from 16R6 to 1S72 and after, and by 
loaeph llowley. of Northampton, to bis seholars. except hornbooks, from 1074 to 16S0. and 
both aold many Catechisms : . . . neither sold spelling books. . . . They were bnt 
little used In the seventeenth century. Samuel Porter, of Hadley, who died In 1.722, 
•old Primers. Psalters. Testamenta. and lllhlea; also Catechisms. Pssiro Books, and SpelltOK 
books, chiefly l>llworth*a. were not common on the Coonecficut Blver until after 1750.**. 
Jodd. op. cit, 01. _ ■ 

In laos H. K. Oliver was pladed at 5 years of are In the Boston achool of Mr. Hayalop. 
By him I was tauirht my A B C D E F. my nh, shs, and roy eb. eba.** Utiff youns Oliver 
.learned elementary readlbx and apelllna In the school of Daihe Tlleson. Ramard*a Am. J. 
of Bd.. XXVt.m. 

, Usher provided for John pongtaa <17101, master of the grammar, aehoot In Cbarleaton, 
uto teach reading, writing, and arithmetic. Clews., op. dt, 407, 

Thomas Makln (Meaklna) appear* to have kept a "free school In the town of Phils- 
deipbta? (lOaaj. Makta waa afterwards ‘thy naber or assistant of George Keith; the flrat 
teacher j>f the William Penn Charter Bcfaoot, 1687. Wtekeraham, Hist of Ed. ta Pa., 41-48 
••Cot ReejlL Love, Col. Hlat. Hartford. I. lOl ~ 
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Chapter II. 

EARLY APPEARANCES OP ENGLISH^RAMHAR IN 

America. 


In Chapter I has lieen clisous.sod tho hackground of vernacular 
teaching in the Aniericnn colonies, to whicli was added during the 
eighteenth centiir>* the formal study of English giuuninur. The pres* 
ent chapter will seek to establisli tho facts that a few schools atteiuiHed 
English gratiiinar as such Iwfore 1750; that l)et\veen 1750 and 1700, 
in the middle colonias at least, considerable headway in the subject 
was iiiatle in private schools; that after 1700 private schools of both 
the northern and southern colonies fell into line; that by 1775 English 
graniinar was taught with some frequency in many private schools 
throughout the country. 

1. SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMBUE 

BEFORE 1775. 

In this section is gathered from various sources, especially from^ 
newspai>er advertisements,** evidence of instruction in grammar 
1>efore 1775. This chapter demonstrates (hat Noah Webster’s often- 
quoted affirmation that English gnimmar was not gimerally taught 
in common schools ” before the devolution *^ has been misinterpreted. 
Webster was right in saying that few common scImh)1s gave instruc- 
tion in English grammar Wfore 1775, but the inference usually drawn 
from his statement that grammar was not taught at all is misleading. 
The number of private schools which taught the subject increased 
rapidly after 1750. Webster evidently was acquainted with the school 
practices of the New England colonies, which are shown in this chap- 
ter apparently to have lagged liehind the maid 1^ colonics, and some- 
what Miind the. southern, in bringing to theiore instruction in all 
. secondary branches of English, esiwially grammar. v 

the New Jersey series the* newspapers cited l>egin with 1704 ai^ 
end wdth 1779. Not all schools which were giving instruction in grara-^ 

mar before the Revolution are here indicated. Colonial newspaper^ 
^ : ■ 

* Much of the* data froth coIodIaI newapapera on' private achoplf clteO. In thia aectloo WM 
uiade available through the rourteay of Prof. Marcua W, Jemegao, of the ITotveraltjr of 
Chicago, flla eitracta have lM*eD auppleinentea from the aerlM of eieorpta from colonlot 
• newapapera relating to New Jersey, as pabtlahea in the Ne'^Jeraey Archives, and from 
aundry other aoureea. to which reference la made In the course of the diacuaalon. Ho«< 
ever, no pretense Is made that all of the data eitant In such sources has been used. 

«» Am. J. of Ed.. XXVI. / 

J 
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are preserved in fragiiientary fqrm ,n^lR;s.t J^Io the data relate 
almost exclusively to private schools, many of which may not have 
advertised; they offer little or no bearing upon -the curriAla of free 
public schools of the eighteenth centurj-, The writer ha? seen very 
little evidence that public schools were offering English grammar 
, liefore 1775.‘» In all likelihood they were to some extent, but no proof 
to that effe(;t has come to the writer’s attention. ^.English grammar 
was offered in the public schools of Rostou liefore 1775.** 

In -footnotes arc presented data from various colonies. Informa- 
tion is distributed ns follows: Date of the .sihool advertisement, name 
of the ^hoolniaster, extracts (quoted- verbatim from the advertise- 
ments) indicating instruction in grammar and. finally, the reference 
to the newspaper in ^hich the advertisement was published. It was 
customary for a successful schoolmn.ster, like .Hugh Hughes, 1767, 
and Thomiu liyerley, contemporary, both of New York, to advertise’ 
in various fJhpei's in succeeding years. With a few e.xceptions a 
. schoolmaster's name appears but once in the lists below. In some 
cases, like that of David Dove, the same .schoolmaster taught in sev- 
eral different schools in .successive periods of .servjce. 

One caution should he borne in liiind. There is no positive evi- 
dence that many, of the .schools advertised actuallv convened. Fre- 
quently a schoolnin.ster.“ prepares to open a school' if given sufficient 
ehcourageiiicnt,” nic.'fhing if he secured enough liiipils to make the 
project pay. Moreover, it is quite likely that, as with Some schools 
to-day, the pro.spectiis of a curriculum for advertising purposes was 
somewhat more pretentious than the actual school practices warranted. 

The schools here cited are, with very few c.xceptions, located in 
'cities of importance, and schoolmasters in smaller phice.s, in planta- 
tion schools, and in villages throughout each colony could not„ or did 
not, advertise. Hence, .schools of .smaller communities may have been 
teaching grammar of which there is no record. This niay be true, 
although a number of the schools cited in the li,st lielow were in agiall 
communities. Effort here is merely to cite available datriipon which 
to base a reasonably sound inference as to when English grammar 
made ite first appearance.s. Undoubtedly it was a new subject, pre- 
sented in very feiv textbooks, as no American texts in grammar were 
published in t^ colonies before Samuel Johnson, of. New York, in 
1766, »* and none of the grammars from England were reprinted in 
America until Dil worth’s, in 1747. That few English grammars 
were imported before 1750 is likewise almost certain.” Now. the 
■ ■ ' ' ^ ^ ' 

• Except in frcf.schoonn Mnrylnnd; See Chrip. II; p. ai. . • 

' • See dIgeuBglon of Jogcpli Ward'g school. Chap. H; p. 34 

Chap. II, p. .V». ' • 

« C|inp.. .ll. p. 88, 
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newness of the subject, the 4vbject ignorance of the village school- 
masters, and tlie general absence of textbooks ” make it appear likely 
that English granimar did not generally make its way into the pub- 
lic schools until some time after it was taught in the more prosperous 
private schools of the cities. TTpon this basis, then, coupled with the 
fact that private schools capable of undertaking grammar estab- 
lished themselves usually in cities, credence may be placed in the 
conclusions ^reached in the following discussion. 

It may l>c pointed out also that scrupulous care hn.s Ixren taken to 
select from the advertisements of more than 500 schools only thoM 
in which it is reasonahly certain that a deliberate attempt was made 
to ‘‘ teach the English language grammatically.” A large number of 
schools whidi may have taught grammar were pejected.” 

Moreover, if the term “gramirHir” appears in the advertisement, 
with no certain indication that it signifies English, the assumption 
has been made that it means T^tin grammar. Whore English 
branches are announced as the core of the curriciihtm, with no spe- 
cific mention of grammar, they have also been rejected. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


The writer has seen only six references to Xew England schools 
which give positive e\i<lence of teaching English grammar before 
1775,^* It is surprising to find such meager evidence of instruction 


.See Chap. II. p. .3,3. 

l.vpkal rpjpctpcl cnHP in W’llllnm rhentnm a uchool In ntirlinffton, N. J.. where. Is 
17a:i, he •* I^tlif. French. Wrltlnc and Arllhmctlc.** Maryland Gazette, 

.Inly 11, 17«.3. If Chcatam had m*'nnt rpadhitr. wrlMnj?, and applllnir In fho Enirtlah part 
«tf Iih ciirrlciiliiro. hp prohalily wanid havp adld an. Mrge hnmliera of advert iRcmcota uie 
tliPKP lorraa for Enifllah branehca. 

Rpilnide ovIdi*ncp that the tprra ** KnidlJih ** In aonip. ndvprMa^mo.ota. at lenat. Included 
irrarnniatlrnl treatment la found In the fact that FrankIlQ*a Academy, In whleh It la cer- 
tain that "grammatical Inatructlon waa given (aee Chap. Ill, p. 44). nnoouncea only 
•‘Wherein youth ahall he taught the Latin, Oreek, Engllib, French, and Qerman 
langtiagea.** pt. O.. fVc. 11. 17,30. 

FtirUiermore. achoola and aelioolmaatera* advertising as “ ca l^le of teaching gram- 
mar.** "giving Inatructlon In gnimmiir." "giving Inatnictlon In the English language.** 
and the like, have hem rejected. Md. (•.. Aug. 20. 1752; Ibid., Dec. 1,3. 17C4. 

1700, John Orimtli, Itoaton. " Continuea to teach English Grtimiuar.** Itoaton Gazette. 
Sept. 20. alMO Itoaton Pont Roy. Sept. 22. 

1700, Richard Pateabull, Itoaton. ** English with propriety according to the Rules of 
Crtiniuiiir.** B. G.. Sept. 1.3 ; Ibid., Sept. 2S. 

1700. Joseph W’nrd. Boston, " V^derstandlng the Engilab Griimmar.** Boston Chronicle, 
Apr. 20. "Tbe last*two years of my school life (between 170.3 and 1770», nobody taught 
English grammar (In Boston) but Col, Ward.. who waa-aeir-taught. and set up n school In 
Boston ; our cloaa studied Lowtb In college.** Memorandum of an Eminent Clergyman. 
C; S. ,T. (lft.30). 3il. ‘ 


177h Thoo<lpre Foster. Providence. R.. 1..- ** English Grammar by Rule.** Providence 
Gazette, June 8. 

1772, Joaeph Ward, Boato^. ** English Grammar School is pow Open.** "Those who ' 
Incline to learn tbe English Grrtmmar.**. B. O., Oct. 25. 

1773, Wro. Payne,. Boston. " English Grammar.** IMd.. Nov. 14. 

Felt, writing In 1842 of education In Salctt. >fass., gives a list' of ieitbdoka- whoM ** nsp^‘ 1 
^ appears .to have.; cbmm^^ and In .ptbor towns of Massaeliusetfs . ; . about ^e^l 


o 
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_ in j^rammar in Boston. There may ha\*e been other schools teaching 
^ grammar during this period, but the internal evidence of the state- 
ments of Pateshalt and Ward leads to the belief that fe.w, if any, were 
' doing so. 

- Three successive advertisements show that Pateshall was trans- 
forming his school so as to provide a new curriculum in Engjish. In ’ 
1754 he taught “Writing, Arithmetic and the English ami Latin 
Tongues. This, is a typical private grammar school of the period, 

according to the interpretation we have followed, and indicates that 
no grammar was taught. In 17G1 Pateshall gives “Public Notice” 
.of a school “ teaching rending and spelling English with propriety, 
and the Rudiments of the Latin Tongue." '• This imlicafes that his 
.school was turning more e.xtensiVely to English: “ with propriety ” is 
a phrase commonly used in a.ss<K‘iatiou witli teuchingr grammar. And 
in 1766 Pateshall’s school is announced “ where he wjll teach Writing 
and Arithmetic, the Latin Tongue, Rending and Spelling English 
with Propriety, according to the Rules of Grammar.” ” Therefore 
during the 12 years covered by the.se a<lvertisements (1754-1766) this 
private .schaol was transformed by laying emphasis iii)on English. 
The third advertisement, in 17Q6I' clearly'- indicates that the school 
offered instruction in grammar. 

Ward’s announcements throw light on the absence of grammatical 
instruction iti English. In 1769 he announces an — 

^nKlIsh Grammar .School . . .'where he tenches Ren^na. Spelllna. Wrlttna. 
Arithmetic. The Enallsh Grammar. . . . Thone who go to'the Free Schools anil 
Incline to Icnm the Knallsli Grnmninr he will tench from 11 to 12 o’clock. 

The UnilorstnndInK the Knallsh Grnmmnr Is .so necessary for those who hove not 
a lllierHl e<lnciitlon. . . . .Such a school Is sold by the Literati. to be very much 
wanted In, this town." 


The foregoing is one of the earliest uses of the name “ English 
grammar school,” and the rest of Ward’s statement indicates that the 
tenn is used because of the ehaphasis on Engli.sh grammar, the title 
being derived in an c.xactly analogous way to the term “ Latin gram- ' 
mar school.” Here, too, is evidence that tile free schools of Boston did 
not include Engli.sh grammar in their curricula and evidence, though 
somewhat less positive, that private schools did not generally teach 
the subject. Ward evidently docs not think that Richard Pateshall 


particular yearn which occompany them. The refcrrnce of them aa to ttme and place la 
wore vacua than deaircd. But want of dota , . . forbid It* to he otherwlac, Hpottlnfr 
hooka, r)llworth*a 1750; Etijrllah grammar, 8armon*a, Uly’a. 1701. Rrltrah grammar 
; printed In Roaton 1784/laOwthX Aah’a, WehaterX 1785.** Ann. of Rnlem, ,385-C. 

- , . , .Tbla la the type of referfnee no vogue aa to be of no value for our piirpoaea. The writer 
. haa aaen no other reference to an Rngltah grammar by flnimon. Llly’a waa not an Kngifah 
A ; grammar. Tbit and many almitar r^foroncea are diacarded aa wortbleaa. 

, **Roaton Newa l„etter, Dec, 26, 1754. 

*• Ibid., May 14. 1701. 

" B. Q... S^pt. ir», 1766 . , 
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(1766) was conducting a school of which the “Literati” approved.' 
Private-school men appear to have often been skeptical of the. pre- 
tensions of rival schoolmasters. .. 

The announcement of Jphn Griffith, the first evidence available of 
the time when grammar was introduced in Boston, is highly sugges- 
tive of the conclusion \ye must reach. He affirms, in 1766, that he 
“ continues to teach English Grammar.V How long before tliat date 
lie luul carried out this part of his program i^ncertain. However, 
from tl»e tliscussion of successive advemsements of Pateshall and 
Ward, considered above, it is concluded that they began their work in 
granunnr soon after 1766. 

The coitdusion reached, then, is somewhat qualified. In New 
Engl and u few ])rivate schools began to emphasize English grammar 
m their cniTicula about the year 1765, one decade before the Revolu- 
tion. J<»hn Griffith, Richard Pateshall, and Joseph Ward were lead- 
ers in this inoveincnt among the schoolmen of Boston. 


According to the evidence available upon the niimerous attempts 
to toaciMiccIuination, oratory^ and grammar, the middle colonies show 
a *iniich more marked tendency to stress English than did New 
England. New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania seem to haVe 
heen at lea.st n ilocade in advance of their sister colonies to the north. 
The evidenc e of schools “ teaching English Grammatically ” in these- 
three colonies includes 39. In New York at least 12 schools, the first 
somewhat doubtful, were teaching grammar before 1775.^® 

(JarrHt Norl, Now York. ** Road! dk, writing, arithmetic, grammar.'* New York 
Oazfttc rrvLvcd la the Weekly Poat Boy. Sept. 2. 

ITn.H. Jolm Lewia. Now York. ***epoaklng. reading, spelling and writing English accord- 
ing to Kngliah Grainmar," Ibid., June 4. 

17in, j:il/]il»eth Wlleocka. New York. “With the Whole English Orammsr.** Now 
York Mercury. .\mc. ,*11. 

17Cil. W. Rudgo. Newtown, “ Writing, Arlth., Grammar. Bookkeeping." Ibid.. June 16. 

17fl.'t. Wm. Jonea. New York. " KtigUah Ijingunge by Grammatical Rules." ibid., Apr. 26., 

17tt:t. Ham. GIIoh. New York. “ Desire to Lealro the English Grammar and yrrite their 
Mother Tongue." .N. Y. M. and W. P. B.. Apr. 21. 

^ , Now York, "The EngliAb Grammar Rationally taught." Ibid.. June 6. 

1771. Thonuia Ulrich. New York, " Engllah Language Grammatically." N. Y. O and 
W. M.. l»oc. ai. t 

1771. lliigb IfiilhcH, New York. " English Language Grammatically." Ibid.. Dec. 3p. 

. 1773. Tbomiis Byerley, New York. " Scholars Interested In the grsmmatlcal Institutes.** 

Ibid.. Aitg. 23. / 

1774. John Cobb, nW York, " English .Grammar." N. Y. J. or Oen. Ad., June 1. 

* .1776, John ciohb. Flatbiiah, "Principles of English Orammsr." N. Y. 6. and W. if 
July 4. J. • ‘ , 

Kemp, aploking of English grammar In the charity acboola of the' city. of New. York,, 
anys: "Mr. Hall added English grammar' to the program . . . when be succeeded llri 
lilldreth. . . It la the only Instance of It to be found Mve the apeclgl loatructlon In. It 
which Forster Introduced for a while/* Sup. 'Sch. In Col. N. Y., by 8. P. G., 265. 
lilldreth retired In 1777. Ibid.. 116. Forster was master In West Cheater Pariah from 
1717 to 1746. ibid.. 163. It It la true that -the latter was giving special Instruction in 
English grammar before 1746, be deserves to .be classed as one of the very earlleet In 
America.. 


NEW YORK. 
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Noel’s case is cited as doubtful because it does not specidcally indi- 
cate instruction in grammar. The remainder of his annouticeme'nt 
indicates an olenientary program with no mention of Latin; this 
sraros to suggest that the “ grammar ” of his advertisement means 
Lnglish grammar. The first undoubted case is liewis’s scliool, opened 
in 1768 for “.speaking, reading, spelling and writing English accord- 
ing to English Grammar.”** 

NEW JERSEY. 

In tiic New Je'rsey series between 1704 and 1750 there appear to be 
only si.\ ivferences to sihools, all of whieli are advertisements for 
leacher.s. Three of these iiulieaU> that the subject matter the master 
is desire<l to teach is the elementary curriculum of the ordinary town 
.school, namely, mading, writing, arithmetic, ciphering, si»eHing. ami 
good iH'havior. It'eferences to’ 12 schools teaching grammar apnear 
after 18.*)0.'> " , 

Two schools^ ,1751 and 17.53, while they do not specify Engli.sh 
grammar, point .strongly in that direction. Bartholernew How ley. of 
Burlington, " Profe.s.ses to tench the Latin and Engli.sltGnimmar.” ” 
Probably this refers to a Latin grammar, with acci.ieiue e.\j»lained in 
Engli.sh, after the drder of Lily’s or Adam’s grammar.*’ Neverthe- 
less. the very fact that Latin is so advertisiul .indicates a tendency 
toward the grammar qf the- vernacular. 

In 1753 a lottery for an “English and Grammar-school ” is pro- 
moted in Trenton “ for raising 225 pieces of eight .toward building a 
hoiisq to accoinniodate an English and grammar-school and paying a 
master.” •• To be noted here is the slight distinction between an 
English cnrriciihim and a grammar curriculum in the same .scluMd. 

•N. V. G. Rpv. in W. P. B.. Jnntf 4. 1753. ^ 

‘UJinn and Knellsh Ornmimir.' 

Bept. 10 :• alfio R^pt. 26. 

17., .3. , Tr**nfon. ** Rnirllah nn<l Gnintmnr Rchool.** (bid , Apr '»6 

J Tonaue Taught aa'fc Languag..- 

J., Apr. 1. fliMo N. V. M.. J«n. 13. n 

1763. R Hnlfj. PrlnoHon. '* Bnifllnh LunKUOffi* Grammatically.** Ibid.. Nov 10 
Sept 13 Trenton. - nnKlinh Grommar. ilcudinif. Grammatically.** Pa. G.. 

Jmmi.ir;;;;;;- •» ***'" 

^<**■^*"1* Trlncptowu. •* KnjcUah LanKiingp sfrnmmatlcnlly.** pa. J., May 31 N 

Uai """ 

ITOa. I’rlnc^ ’c«ll.g<.. rrlncotob. “ Bcholara dralring admlaalon ahould bo w.ll 
ao||ialnt^ «^h n.iidlng EnitUali with propriety. ap.lllOK th. ’Engtlah lungiiiiKr, and 
writing It without irrnmmntical errora." y. j. nod- W M. May 1 

tKyBLilT"""' "Mr. FrWck Fr.libghon.eii . . . tearh 

the Bnfrllflh Ungiiage irrammiitlcnlly.** N. Y. J. or Gen. Ad., Oct., 24. 

^I7y,. Jamea Conn, Ellaabeth Town. **Ti*iich Kngilab Orammnr.**'“N. y. O. or W. P. B.. 

Academy, Newark. ** RnKllsb Language.’* N. Y. G.aind W. M.. Mnr> *»7 
•• Pa. 0 . Rept. 10. 1751 ; N. J. Arc.. XI.X, 09. . • - * - * 


Pn. G.. 


Pa. 


• See ..Appendix B. 

••Pa. a., Apr. 20, 1753 J 


K J. Arc., XIX, 245. 
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The step to an Enplish-gfrainmar school is easy and natural and 
throws light upon the shifting of emphasis from the Latin grammar 
to English grammar in the last Tr|narter of the century. 

Not until 1702, when Kobert Gather, of Elizabeth* T8wn, East 
New JTeTsey, opened a boarding school, do we have an undoubted case 
in poinL Gather speaks in no doubtful terms: 

As also. Ho 5’8 to Ik' Inst met etl In the Beauty and Propriety of the Knallsh 
Tongue, which shall be taught ns^a I.anguugerthe best Knglish Authors shall 
be read & explaln’il; the Art Rhetoric or Orntorj'. shall be taught with, Cure 
and Kxuctnessj stHudniens of the Boys* Prollelency therein shall be given every 
Quarter. , . . ITs h«»|K‘<l jhe undertaking will iiUMd with due eucouragenient 
4»s]»eelaUy sneh who know the IniiM>rtaiiee of a Proper English Educaition."* 

Significant is the fact that S. P^inley, president of the college in 
Princeton, is socoml on the list, announcing fhat in the English school 
connecteil with the college “is propQsed to l>e taught the English 
Language graininatically, and that Boys, when foiind capable, be 
exercised in (’ouii)ositions,' as wyW a^ in pronouncing Orations pub- 
lically.’"***^ The tcaclier in this academy was Josepli Periani, a j’oimg 
graduate, of the college, who. at the comnieneeiiient of 17G2, “ to relax 
the attention of the aiidienee.'* delivenul “an English Oration on' 
Politeness, which gave universal satisfaction for the justness of the 
sentiinents, the elegance of tlie composition, and the propriety wdth 
which it w:is delivered.” ^ , 

Here is aireighteontli-century college, whose curriculum^.was very 
largely.classical, annonneing an Engli.^h school with English gram- 
'mar as its central study. The academy is “An Appendage ” of New 
Jersey College, according to the announcement. This fact makes it 
unlikely that the acadcmiy was a private venture. We are led to con- 
el mle that the president, for popiilaxity in advertising,** stresses Eng- 
lish. The Philadelphia Academvi afterward the University of Penn- 
s^dvanin, a pear rival, was doing so very successfully in this* decade.** 
The Moores Town advertisement, in l7C-f, throws an amusing light 
upon the relative place of the vernacular and the classics. The adver- 
tisc*mont reads: “ Wanted, a schoolmaster, to teach the English lan- 
guage grammatically, write a gentt^el hand. Arithmetic, and the u.seful 
branches of Mathematics”; then it adds, “ and if he could teach the 
Latin, it would be more agreeable to s<)me of his Employc^l. . . , ” 

•• l*n. J.. Apr. ). 1702: X. J. Arc.. XXiV. 21 : aluo N. Y. M.. Jon. 1«, 17fl2, 

Thin much roflombles tho-plon of Frnnklln*o Englloh Academy. 1700. and la cited In a 
Inter cliupler na evidence of the auprenie Influence of Franklln'a experiment with the 
Knallah curriculum. See Obap. Ill, .p. 44. . .. ' 

••lhld.. 'Nov. 10. 17«:i. N. J. Arc.; XXIV. 206. 

«l»a. G., Oct. 21, 1702. Quoted. MacLean, Hlat. of Col. of N. J„ I, 164. . 

*" 111 1702 th^rofltK from the.fcramniar acbool connected with the colle^te were added to 
Fireeldent FIntly'a aniiiry. Thla. and the prepuce of youna Perlnm, may have been the 
cause of the new erophaala on English. liacLean, op. clt., 366. 

• Sec Chap, ill, p. 40. , . 
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Evidently a minority of this Moores Town committee still clunj^ to 
the Lati^ but the majority, makings courteous allusions to their col- 
leagues, insist upon the primary importance of the mother tongue, 
with English grammar as the basis. 

Differences of opinion in regard to the new subject did not trouble 
the school TOinmittces alone. That the school officers often reflecteil 
the conflicting opinions of school constituents is evidenced by resolu- 
tions of the Germantown (Pa.) Union (English) School, March 3, 
1764. Dove, formerly of Philadelphia Academy, was master. 

Whether the Mtxle of liistruotiun aenerally ahould be tauglit Graiiiimitlcally. 
attended with lectures. . . . The Hoard having deliberated . . . Kcaolred, That 
the Instructions of the youth In the I.anguage8 Uramuiatlcally, and with Suitable 
lectures at the Sauie tiuie . . will undoubtedly tend to the most elTectual 
Advancement of the Knowleilge of the Scholara ., . . But the Board is never- 
theless of tbeo|>inloD, that every parent and guardian should have in his election 
to direct whether his child or word shall be taught In the above manner, or In 
the usual mode taught In common schools. . . . Many parents and guardlui.s 
may not Incline to have their children or words taught In any other manner 
than what has been hitherto practiced In this school. Tlie . . . Koglish Master 
. . . shall be oblige<I himself to hear each scholar three times a week, who is 
taught reading, writing and arithmetic, in the said couimon mode." 

The suggestion is that Dove’s new “ English Language Graminati- 
cally” methods were not entirely popular. This resolution is also 
indicative of what “'the usual mode in the school ” was. The school 
rommjttee orders that the English master shall “ hear ” the scholar; 
that is, hear him recite the lessons which he has memorized from the 
textbook. 

In many of these eighteenth-century communities with their highly 
emphasized democracy this dual struggle among school patrons may 
Have taken place. In Moores Town part of the public clung tena- 
ciously to the Latin and the old curriculum; in Germantown part of 
the school patrons fought innovations in methods of teaching. Thus 
did “ the road their |^thers trod ” diverge from the path of progress. 
Against just such traditionalism, in practically every colony, did 

instruction in the mother tongue have to fight its way.*’ 

Travis. Germaotown Acadvmj, 24>25. ^ 

« An advertisement of an Elizabeth Town school. *n 17C9. shows that a writing 
used what Is almost the modern method of teaching composition. To be sure, the emphasis " 
Is still on writing and .spelling. However, the original compositions of the upper class 
are to be reviewed and'errors pointed out. In man/ of the advertlsemenU cited In this 
thesis some form of composition Is added to the teaching of grammar 
Jhe teacher Is the same Joseph Perinm whom we sawNbove. as the first teacher In the 
H|R(llsh school of Princeton college. He la now resigning to take this school. 

*‘As this gentleman Is skilled. In penmanship, a particular attention will be paid. If 
desired by the parents 1 . ...pupils according to their capacities. . . . gome in writing 
the usual copies ; others In transcribing . . . from approved authors... either letters to 
acquire -n>taste for the epistolary style or select pieces to be committed to 'qiemory. which 
they win Y taught to pronounce with grace and propriety. Those of riper judgments 
will be required to write their own thoughts In the form of letters, descriptions. Ac. These 
transcripts and letters will be carefully revlewed>nd errors pointed out in such a manner 
as win be most likely to make them accurate In writing and spelling." N. Y. O. and 

474. It irUI be doted: that Franklin Also inslstk 
^Apon cAkefoI^^l^i^m of See <?hap. ilL p: A4. ^ , 
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FSNNftTLVANlA. 

Pennsylvania appears to stand ahead of all her sister colonies in ’ 
championing thorough ihstmiction in the mother tongue. The reasons 
for this, under Franklin’s leadership, are discussed elsewhere.” In 
1743, at least 20 years earlier than any record found of English gram- 
mar in Massachusetts and- 10 years before any' in New Jersey, one 
Charles Fortesque announced: 

To N* taiiRht ^ Charlen Forte«iue, late Free-Sohool Master of Cheater, at 
hia home, in the alley commonly called Mr. Taylor; the latin Tonpue, Knpllah 
In a pmmmatlcal manner. Davipatlon. aurveyinp. mensuration, peopraphy/* etc.** 

This school of Fortesque’s, with one other,” are the only undoubted 
cases the writer has seen of attempts formally to teach English gram- 
mar in America before 1750, 

Next on the list is Franklin’s English Academy, Philadelphia.” 
For reasons elalK)mted in the succeeding chapter the evidence seems 
to show that Franklin^s Academy, because of its prominence, may be j 
said to mark the beginning of formal instruction in English grammar | 
in American schools. Due appreciation of the priority of Waterland^ 
and Fortesque in obscure schools is here acknowledged. . 

;J)f great signihcancQ is the fact that at least eight .schools in. Phila- 
delphia were teaching, or had been teaching, grammar before 1760,” 
and 13 schools before 1766, when we are positive that Griffith and 
Pateshall were teaching in Boston. Philadelphia had at least 12 

«8fe Cbfip. HI. p. 4S. 

••m. O.. Dpo. I. 1743. 

« William Watorland. Waaaamacaw. S. C.. 1734, p. 31. 

** Pi. O.. IVc. 2, 1730. quotM) In Montpomery,*Hlat. of IT. of P., 139. 

** 1743. Charlea Fortcaque, Pblladelpbla. ** Engl lab In a Grammatical Manner.** Pa. Q.. 
Dec. 1. 

1730. Franklin Academy. Philadelphia, Engltah f.angiiage.'* Ibld^ Dec. 2. ^ 

1731. Gabriel Neaman. Philadelphia. *' Engllab by dally practice, after the eholceat and 
correct gramipara.*’ Ibid.. .Ian. 1. 

1751. David Dove. Philadelphia. " Englieb Grammar.*’ IMd.. Aug. 20. 

1754, John Jonea, Philadelphia. ** Engllab as a I^anguage.*' Ibid., Oct. 24. 

1733. Robert Coe, Philadelphia, '* Tearhea reading grammatieally.** Iltid.. Apr. 24. 

1738. Meaara. Dov;e and Riley. Philadelphia. " Engllab l 4 inguage. according to the moat 
eiact Rules ^f Grammar." Ibid.. Jan. 12. 

1759, Dove and Willlaina. Philadelphia. ** Grammatleal knowlf^ge of their mother tongne 
aa It la laid down In Greenwoods Rngitah Grammar,'* Ibid., Aug. 9. 

1731. Joseph Garner. Philadelphia, *' English Grammatically, according to the moat 
modem and familiar Method;** Ibid.. July 3. 

1764. Subscriber. Philadelphia, **the Reading. Speaking, etc., will be taught gram* 
matlca1ly.*v ibid., Sept. 1. 

1701. David Dove. Oermantown, ** English aa a Language.** Ibid... Nov. 19. 

.1760, Alexander Power. PblladelpMa, '* English* Grammatieally. ’* Ibid., Jane 13. 

1706. John Downey. Phlladeiphla. *' Engllab Tongue’gramma.tically.** Ibid.. June 0. 

.1767, Mary« M’Alllater. ' Philadelphia, ** Engllab LangOage With proper Accent and 
Emphaals.*’ Ib|d., June 4. 

1767.' Mr. Dove, Philadelphia. ** Own tiSngnage according to the exact Roles of gram- 
mar.** Ibid., Oct. 29. 

1769, Henry Moore, Potts Town, ** English f^Anguage grammatically.** Ibid., Sept. 28. 

1767. l4ixarua Pine, Philadelphia, '* Engllab Language Grammatically.** Ibid., Jan. 29. 

1772, John Hefferman^ Philadelphia, ** Qrammntlcal Engllab.** lbld.«> Sept. 14. 

> J- ■ -Vi- Si- 




schools teaching grammar before the first authentic case we hqve seen 
in RfassachusetU and 11 liiefore the first case found in New Jersey. In 
comparison with tlic South we shall see that Pennsylvania schools, 
with two exceptions, appear to antedate them in adding grammar. 
These exceptions are William Waterland s school in Wassumacaw, 
S. Cm and the doubtful instance of William Gough’s plantation soluml 
in the same colony. These exceptions indicate that there were in ihe 
southern colonics, and probably in all, schools teaching grammar 
which are not here recorded. 


In Maiydand the first record w*e have seen — the announcement of 
William Clajon ••—has considerable interest. Clajon was a French- 
man who hacKimmigrated in 1754 and under the patronage of a 
prominent clergv’man in Annapolis Iwgan teaching French, Latin, 
and English in that year.*® He paid little attention to English gram- 
mar. At least he did not at first advertise it. Rut three years later, 
when he may l>e supposed to have become fairly well established in his 
profession, he announo^: 

The suhscrihor hnvinp hy pront npniirntion iicqnlrert n rcnsonnhlo knowhvipfi 
of the EnpHfih Ornnimar, he proi>ose8 to tench the snnie nt the FVi»e ,<!chool of 
Annnpolln. Those rnrents, who ran not nfforU their chlhiren siiemUiiR several 
years in the learning of Greek and TjUin. may. by this proi)o8aI, proi*ure to 
them the only benhftt •comraonly oxp«‘ctrfl from these Innpunpes. TIIK I.F:.\RN- 
ING OF THEIR OWN. Resides their daiiplUers can ns easily enjoy the same 
advantage.*** • / .. 

Can it be that Clajon had read the signs of the times as pointing to 
an English education and had during his three years’ residence in 
America prepared himself to teach the English grammar? * At any 
rate he voices the argument which, after Franklin’s propostds for an 
English school^ seems to have seized firm hold upon an increasing pro- 
‘ portion of the constitueircy of the schools— Latin of no practical 
•benefit; English a suitable substitute.* 


•»17.%7. Wllllnm rinjnn. Annapollp, •• Know I. of Kfiplifth Gramfnnr. . . . Tbo Lrarn- 
‘ lop of their Own." Md. O.. Apr. IfS. 

1704. Jacob Glb'a. Mount IMeanant, "The Enpllah Ijonpuape Grammatically." ibid 
July 10. 

1760. Joseph Condon. Cecil County Free School, " Enpllsh by Good Methods and Gram- 
matically.** Pa. G., Mar. 14. 

1769, Somerset Academy. Somerset County. " Rudiments of English Grammar.** Va G 
Feb. . * * 

1772, Daniel Melville. Annapolla, •• Teacher of a Practical Engllih Grammar.** Md. O. 

IV ■ ■ ‘ . • ■ ■ . 


•• Md. 0„ Nov. 4. 1764i 
»»Md. O.. Apr. 28. 1767. 

* •Col. Joseph Ward, one of the 6rat to teach grammar and geography In Doaton, waa 
•• aerf'tntight.** Memorandum of an eminent clergyman. Am. J. of Ed., 13* 746. 

•See Chap. Ill, p. 66. 
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VIBGINIA. 

To Virginia credit must he given for the first textbook in English 
gramiimr written by an American. Hugh Jones^ professor of niather 
imitics in William and.Mary College, Wrote “A Short English Gram- 
mar.*' published in England in 1724,* It seems reason ableHo believe 
'that while Jones was teaching in William and Mar}* some attention 
to the siibjec4-^nay have been paid, though direct evidence is lacking, 
lint this book was published, so far as we have been able to discover, 

10 years before any record of a school or schoolmaster outlining a 
program which included grammar. Simple justice therefore awards 
Jones, of Virginia, _the place of honor in point of time. 

SOUTH CAROUNA. 

To South Carolina belongs the distinction of having the first school 
of^which we have seen any record as teaching English gramma^cally.* 

In 1734— 

William Wnterlnnd of Wnswimncaw School . . . glvea notice that any Gen- 
tlciiinn PInnter or f/TUTa, who want to send tbelr Children to School, may be 
provided with jrooil convenicncy for. Iwardlrisr. . . . W’rltlna and Arlthmotiok In 
hit Its most useful Parts, and the Rudiments of Grammar arc tniiftht. hut more 
particularly Knglish. of which prcMit care la taken, and by such methods as few 
Masters care to take the Trouble of. being taught Orammatlcally.* 

Waterlnnd's school antedates Franklin’s in Philadelphia by Ifl years. 
Another school, in 1742 — that of William Gough — ought to be classed 
as doubtful. 

He Is now settled entirely at the Plantation of Mr. James Taylor, and con- 
tinues to teach the several and most useful Branches of I.<enrnlng (In the Eng- 
lish Tongue) according to the Ix>ndon Method, whereby youth may be qualified ( 
for Business by Land or Bea.* 


*A full dfHrrlptlon In Meriwether. Cnlonlsl Curriculum. 151-.T 

* 1734^ WlUlnm Watcrland. WuMsmscaw. •' Roallsb belna taught grammatlcaUr.** South 
Carolina Oaaette. Nov. J6. 

1742. WIlUam Gougb. Plantation School. '* Moat u#fu1 branchoa of the Mother Tongue.** 
Ihid.. Feh. Ui. 

IT-W. Uereaford County.^" Wanted, a Maater to teach the RngUah I.anguage.** Ibid., 
fNov. 6. 

1706. .Tnhn Rnimet. Chnrleatown. ** With the RngUah Grammar, to explain, parse, and 

aketch the Rngllah Tongue** Ibid.. Sept. 2S. • 

1700, .Andrew D'KIIIcent. Charleatown. ** Engllah I>anguage Grammatically.** Ibid., 

May 20. . . 

1707. William' Johnaon,. Charleatown. ** Prlnelplea of Engllah Grammar.** Ibid.. June 15.. 

1701). Alexander Alexander. Charleatown. ** Together with the leading Engllah Gram- 
mar.'** Ibid., Sept. 7. . ■ 

dl700. William Watson, Charleatown, ** Taught to write grammatically.** Ibid., June 29. 
1770, James Oliver. Charleatown. ** Engllah Grammar.** Ibid., Oct. 30. 

1770, Ellxabetb Duneau, ciiarlt^fown, ** Grammatically the English Language.** fbld.» 
Ma.v 17. 

1771, William Walton, Charleatown. ** Engllah Language grammatically.** Ibid.. Oct. 20. 

1772, James Tbompaqn. Charleatoa*n, *'Alto grammatical use of their own.** Ibid.* 
Dec.' 10. 

■ S. C. O., Nov. 16, 1734; 

■ llbld., Feb. 18, 1742. 



BNOT.I8H OBAinCAB 

One especially clear-cut statement— that of William Johnson, 
Charlestown, 1767 — announces: 

' As soon as they begin to read and write, he proposes to Inltinto them Into the 
principles of English Grammar, In a manner much more oiisy than that which 
^ generally practiced, and without much Interfering with the work of the 
school/ 

The obvious interpretation is that frmmniar is freqtiently tuiipht in 
a difficult manner, which interferes with the work of the school. Biit^ 
the fii^st part of Johnson’s statement is evidently not intended to con- 
vey that impressioh. He prefaces it with these remarks: 

It Is a common, but too well grounded a complaint that a gmminnflcnl mu\j . 
of our own language aoldom makes any part of the onlinnry mcthml of instnH't- 
Ing youth In our school.* * 

Johnmn’s first statement, as interpreted in the forepoing, would i*e 
grossly inconsistent with the plain assertionjjf his prefatory remarks. 
In short, Johnson's testimony hears out the rondiision ronrhed in this 
section, that grammatical instruction in English before 1750 was 
taught only in an occasional school. 

GEORGIA. 

We have seen recorded two schools in (ieorgia as teaching grammar 
before 1775.* ‘ 

CONCLVSIONa ' 

i A 

I A number of private schools gave instniclion in English grammar 
. before the Revolution. The three-.score schools which we have nameci 
include not more than one-tenth of the advertisements of scliools 
avai|,able for examination; about one private school in 10 for the 
entire 50 jears (172.5-1775) seems to have been turning in the direc- 
tion of grammar. However, the showing for the subject is letter than 
at first appears, for the advertisements cover many schools which 
would not have been found teaching grammar even a half century 
later, when English grammar had come into its own in the curriouhini. 

,1 Qnly an occasional private school of the seconder}' grade taught Eng- 
I lish grammar in the American colonies between 17.50 and 177.5. 

There is evidence of only two schools— W’ntcrland’s in South Caro- 
lina in 1784 and Fortesque's in Philadelphia in 1743— which were 
without question teaching the subject before 17.50. No further infor- 
mation is available concerning the masters of the.se schools. This 
excludes the possibility that, under the influence \of Hugh Jones, 

' Ibid.,' Jnst IS. 176T. 

.-.■■.•Ibid.. I 

• 1768. John Portroot, BnTanoab, ** Writing and EncHab Griiinmar.** Ga. G.. June 80 

1774. Stephen Blddorpb. Savannah. ‘*-Utln, Engllah. Preach, and CelUc Lanauacea 
. - fraBmatleally.'* ibM., Mar. 2. ' • 
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who wrote h grammar. in 1724, after he had severed his relations with 
William and Mary, some attention may have been paid to grammatical 
instruction in Virginia. 

The decade 1750-17C0 in the middle colonics marks for America 
the serious l>eginnings of instruction in English grammar. The north- 
ern and .southern colonies seem to have commenced one to two decades 
later. After 1750 the middle colonies, under the leadership of Hen- 
jam in Kni|^c I ih in Pennsylvania, began to emphasize the English 
. curriculum, with grammar as the basic study. It received steadily 
incmising attention from persons .starting private schools. There- 
fore the year 1750 rs. taken as the most fitting date to mark the begin- 
ning of formal English-gramiiiar teacliing in America, especially as* 
it coincides exactly with the establishment of Franklin’s English 
School, itself the progenitor of a long line of schools of the middle 
Colonies which based vernacular instruction upon English grammar. 

r' • V • 

-a ENGLISH GRAMMARS IN AMERICA BEFORE 1784.‘* 


The first English grammar by on AincTican of which the writer 
has learned was written in 17*J4 by Hugh Jones, profe^ssor of mathe- 
matics in William and Mary College.** This hook was published in 
Ix)i)don. So far as is known, only one copy Ls e.xtaiit, that in the 
Hritish Museum. No indication concerning its use has come to light 
The earliest instructioii in English grammar in the. colonies was 
conducted either without, textbooks or with T)ooks imi>orted from 
England. V ickersliam, speaking for IVimsylvania, represents a con- 
dition which was prevalent in regard to the importations of grammars: 

Wliciher liny nion* ilinn a fow sirmrirliiiK ropks of the oU\ Knffllsh ammtntirs 
. . . ever fumiil llieir way from Knplnml to IViinsyhiinIa Is unknown; aevernl 
of tlieni. however, were re|»rlnt«*<l In rimtolelpiriii . . . iiniUnmy have lieen iiaeit 
to s*»nie extent. Imt ilie Ilrst works ireiienilly tmi^Uit In th<» schoolg were the 
nilliKlelphla eilitionsof Webster, lliirrlson. .Murniy, ami Coiiilv, nmlnly the last 
two.** 


Evulence is ayailahle that at least 12 grammatical te.xts of England 
were imported or reprinted in Aincrioa Iwftue 1781.*» Of these, 
Tlionias Dil worth s ‘‘A New Ciuide to the English Tongue;’ I^ondon] 
1740, appears to have been the nuxst widely used. Dilworth’s book 
was primarily a speller, and probably introduced ns such; but it con- 
tained also a “ Brief but Comprehensive Englisly Grammar ” and a 


. *• 1 184 !■ tile date of Noah WeUstefa Orammur. Part II of h|« Oranuuatlcat Inatitutea of 
the Knallah Moiniafcea. uaiially conaldered th<» flrat grammar b.v ad Amerlcto author, 

” Full deacrIpfloQ In Meriwether. Colonial Curriculum, ltU-3. 

** W*lokertliam.'Illat. of Ed. In Pa.; 202. i . 

-e ** Appendix A‘, p. IM. 
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reader. Its popularity .was widespread.*^ Another book, published 
first in England threi* dleades e^irlier than Dil worth's, was also 
imported to a limite<i extent. This was James (ireenw<xKl's “An Essay 
Towards a Praetiral English (jrainmar,'- liomlon, 1711., Barnard 
gives the date of the edition probably best known in the 
colonies as 17r>;j.** The book of James Harris — “Hermes, or a 
Philosopliioal In(|uirv Concerning (inuumar,'’ I.x)iulon, 17.M, which 
Wickershaiu saiys was ri'printe<l in Phihnlelphia *** and reached its 
seventh edition in 1W5 — was influential in shaping gramma re used 
in Agierica. A. Fisher's “ Practical Xew Grammar,*’ Ix>ndon, 17i»3, 
reacluMl its twenty-eighth edition in America by 17D5:** GiK»hi Brown 
us(sl a ** New Edition, Enlarged, Improved, and Correcte<l,*’ IS(K).** 

One of the most popular grammars imported and printiHl here wa*s ^ 
“The British (irniiimar,” anonymous, I^ondon, I7r»0. An' early stu- 
dent of the history of grammar in America assi'rts that it was prob- 
ably the first English grammar reprinted on this side of the Atlantic.*® 
Tliia is an ern»r. I^nvfh was reprinted in 1775; ** the first reprint ^f 
Dilworth’s was 1747,** while “The British Grammar *’ wa.s first 
repnntiMl in Boston, 17SI.** 

Dil worth's “ Xew (luide '’ was the nu>st extensively used, it was 
l>ecause the Ixxik was primarily a s|H»ller, grajinmar, and reader com- 
bine<i. The text, ('onsideriMl strictly as a grammar, of«nost extensive 
use ami influence in the colonies wa.s IiOwth's“A Short Introduction 
to English Grammar,” l^ondon, 1758 . Harvard used I/owth as early 
ns 1774 ** and a.s late as 1841 ,** Meanwhile other collegivs introduced 
it into their currictda.** Wells .says that limvth was “ first published 
anonymously . . . .soon came int<» general notice, and has probably 
exerte<l more influence than any other treatise in forming the char- 
, acter of the numerous grammars that have since been used as school 
books, in Great IVritain ,and the Unite<l States.” Ix)wth’s greatest 


flr«f Amorlcnn roprinf fo hnvr Ivpon the eaitlon of rrnnklln. lo Chllndolpliln. 

1747 , Kvonw. .\in. lUbl.. a. 7«. Kvniin omlttiMl ih<» 1747 rdlllon from IiIk iioronti volume, 
lie ItMtK :‘!l dirr«ront .\m« rlran odltlon!i n 1747 and I71»:!. Ten- thoiimind «>i)|pa 

prliitfH] Id one rdltlon aoema to have Imh*ii a popular nitmbrr. H»ld., 4. .*114 and 7 , III, 

The l.ancaiitor. Pa., edition of 177H omitted the i^rammar until (^a the puhllratlon aatd) 
“ peace and oomnieree Khali ni;ain smile on u«. and when In apite of Britain and a certain 
one named n«’>elEelmb. we ahall haw paper and hooka of every kind In abundance.** VClck 
eraham. op. cU„ lt»H. 

«.%rorj of Ed., .MU. «:w, 

•• Wlckerabam,.op. clf., 202. 

*» (\ 8. J.. .1. 200. 

••Barnard, op cit.. 1.1, C.1.1. 

“ Brown. Oram, of Oram., XV. 

• W’nilla OV. B. Fowlel, €. H. J.. 12, 20. . * 

, “ Rvnna, op. clf.. A, 1.10. 

•Ibid., A, 70 footnote. " 

» Ibid.. 6. 274. 

,•0. H. J,. U (IMOV, 257, 

•iWdi. 2 (IS41), 220. 



** OtocuutoQ ' lo the following. section. 
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si^ificanoe is that most of his rules have been copied verbatim by 
Lindley Murray and airaih from him by many compilers of Ie.saer 
note." Wel«ter says that “Wallis and Ixjwth are the two ablest . 
writers on English Grammar.”"* *' Ijowth enjoyed numerous American 
n'prints.” 

One other important book was Ash's “ Grammatical Institutes.’^- 
(ir.st published in I.>ondon, 1763, and enjoying four other editions there 
lK*fore 17!).’)." Its subtitle was* “An ' Ea.sy Introduction to Dr. 
Ix)wth s English Grammar,” and was ba.sed on Ix>wth's seventh I»n> 
don e<litioiT.*' Ash was reprinle<l and sold in New York in 1774 by - 
High Gain.” 

In aiMition to the liooks named, there were numerous other English 
publications which contained graiiimars. not strictly textlatoks, cir- 
culating in America Iwfore 1734. In this list are McTiirner'.s “ Spejl- 
ing Book and English Grammar,” Fenning's Dictionary. Buchanan’s 
Diclionarj’. Johnson’s Dictionary, all of which contained brief gram- 
mars. In the adverti.seme.nts of colonial Imoksellers we see indications 
that other grammars, of which we have found no definite trace made 
(heir way from England. Xuiiiei'ous adveriisenients annoiinra 
' Spelling Books by the do7,en,'’ “ English Grammar.s.” etc.” This 
is indicative of the conclusion that must 1^ reached: Before gram* 
mars were widely prinled in America the ciri'iilation of popular Imoks 
imported was quite common. Reprints began .to appear frequently 
after 1747. 

Finally, mon‘ inteivsting. if not. .so significant, is the fact that 
.^vernl other Americans Wsides Hugh Jones anfednte<l Noah Webster 
in publi.<hing English grammars. In 176.5 .*^amiiel .lohnson, the first 
pre.sident of King's College, published in New York “ The First Easy 
Rmliments of Grammar, applied to the English Tongue.- By one 
wh«» is extremely <lesin>iis to promote g«MH| literature in America, and 
especially a right English education. For the use of .Schools.”” 
This volume of 36 pages appears to have been the first grammar pre- 
pared by an American and published in America. It was printed by 


** Wrllii; r. 8. J.. 3. 230. m 

**Flrnf reprint. 1775. rtiiUdrlphlA. Evanii, op. cit., 5, 150. 

•* Urown. tlraip. of Orarr., XII. 

" Evans, op. cIt., 6, 5. 

. » Ibid. 

" Pa. G.. .Tan. 0. 1742; 8. C. G., Oct. 3. 1748 ; B. N. L.. Kept. 5. 1750. etc. 

••Evans, op, cit.. 4. 18. 

Johnson wrote his Eofillsh ttrAmmar for use In the preliminary education of his two 
yrandaons. He }>rcparod also a Tiebrew Rrammar to go side by aide with hla Enxilsb 
grammar, the atrUemre of the two languagea bearing In hla view a clone reaeroblanre. He 
said : **I am still pursuing the name deaH^hyOf promoting the study of the Hebrew fl^p- 

• turea , . ; and 1 think of no better project than td get the grammar of It studied with a. 
grammar of onr own escellent language as the beat lotroductlon to what la called a ilberg,! 
education. . , . Beardsley. Life and Correspondence of Samuel Johnson. 306-7. 

Beardsley affirms that Johnson's book was printed by W. Paden. London, In 1767. and 
four years afterwards a second edition was published by the aa^^rlnter, /bid., 807. 
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J. Holt, near Exchange, in Broad Street, New York.** Johnson was 
followed, in 1773, by Thomas Byerley, also a schoolmaster of New 
York, who published “A Plain and Easy Introduction to English 
Grammar.”*® Byerley has an elaborate description of the methods 
used inhis school, a discission of which appears in a later chapter.*^ 

In 1779 Abel Curtis, of Dartmouth College, published “A Compend 
of English Grammar: Being an Attempt to point out the Funda- 
rtieiital Principles of the English Language.” *" 

^ We have, then, the undoubted cases of Jones, 1724; Johnson, 1765: 
Byerley, 1773 ; and Curtis, 1779, to cite as American writers publishing 
! grammars before Noah Webster in 1784, We conclude that Hugh 
Jones was tlie first American author to write a textbook in English 
grammar; that Samuel Johnson was the first to write a grammar 
published in America r that the books of these two men, together with 
, those of Byerley and Curtis, precede Webster’s book in point of time. 
The latter was, then, the author of at least the fifth, not the first, Eng- 
lish grammar by an American. To be sure, tbe writer has seen no evi- 
dence that any»of the earlier books were widely used in the schools or 
were influential in directing the new tendency in America to stress 
grammatical instruction. In. one sense Webster retains the i>lace 
usually assigned him as the first American grammarian, lie yields to 
the others only in the matter of chronological priority. 


3. EARLY INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR IN AMERICAN 

COLLEGES. 


When King’s College was founded. President Samuel Johnson, a 
Yale graduate, made this significant announcement: “It is the fur- 
ther Design of thi.s college, to instruct and perfect the Youth in the 
learned Languages, and in the arts of rrasotmtfj exactly, of 
xorrectly, and speaymg eloquently.”*® This was stated in the fir.st 
public prospectus of the college work.^® To Johnson has been 
assigned the honor of being the fir.st American author of a textbook in 
English grammar published on this side of the Atlantic. His book 
was entitled “An English Grammar. The First Easy Rudiments of 
Grammar applied to the English Tongue. -By one who is extremely ' 
desirous to promote good literature in America, and especially a Rijght 
Englisb^ducation. For the use of Schools.” ** This boolo was pub- 
lished in 1765, more than a decade after he beoame president of King’s 






-Ibid. 

•• Evans, op; Cit..' 4; 363. 

^ Sec Cbap. V. p. 129. ' 

“Printod by 'Spooner, Dre8dc» (Diirtmoutb College), Evanfl. 6, 10. 
••Pine, Columbia Col, Chartei** and Acta, 70. • . 

••N. Y. G. nr W’. P. B„ July 3. 1754. 

« Chap. U, p. 36., 

.^^vana. Am; BIbl., 4, 1^ 
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College. Obviously the book was not of college grade. His early 
authorship Ls cited here to indicate the genesis of the illolumbiu plan 
of education promulgated by his son, William Samuel Johnson, 
president of Columbia in 1785. 

In this plan emphasis was laid upon English that was quite in 
keepingyvith the ideal set forth at the founding by the father and 
witli the earlier interests of the son. The plan has several features 
which, taken all in all, make it (in innovation in college curricula. We 
concern ourselvas here only with the striking eniphasis on instruction 
in the vernacular.^® 4 * . 

A few years later, 1792, a pamphlet “ Present State of Ijearning in 
Columbia College shows that the English part of the 1785 program 
was thoroughly carried out.^^ In fine, the King’s College and 
Columbia curricula show a steady growth Ln popularity of instruction 
in the mother tongue. This is in startling contrast to the ‘Starving,” 
as Franklin called it, of, English in the academy in \yhich the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania had its beginnings.* * •*** ® 

The experience of both Pennsylvania and Harvard shows that, as 
in the case of Columbia, the first impetus in colleges toward instruc- 
tion in the mother tongue came through thp desire for l>etter elocution^ 
and oratory. In Harvard, disputations, heretofore carried on in’ 
Latin, after the middle of the eighteenth century came t6 be given 
in the vernacular. . President Quincy, after saying that for nearly a 

•• The riiin of Eduontlon, 1785 : 

h^nhnwn Viasi>. ICuKlIijih (iramroar, toi;etbcr with the art of reaUlnK and apeakihR Kng- 
liflh with propriotj tind olcfmnrel Once a week . . . trnnatatlon out of Latin Into EnRllub; 

. . . this to Im* conMidored as KniitHh rather than a Latin exerclHc. 

Softhoniorc ria»s. Onee a work deliver to the President an English composition upon a 
subject to bo iisslgned. ' 

Junior Cta$M, Once a week, to the^ Presldentl an English or Latin composition, upon 1 
subject to be nsslgned. which compositions are expected to be longer and more correct is 
the students advance. ' . 

Senior To deliver^ once a week, an English or Lit In Com posit Ion to the President 

upon u subject of their own choosing.* . " 

The written exercises pf ea<;Ji class are to be subscribed with the author's name, and 
after, having undergone the President's criticism are to be filed and produced at the 
monthly vlHltutluns for the inspection of the Regents and Professors. So many of each 
of the three senior classes as will bring it to each student’s turn In a month are once a 
week to repent In'tbe Hall . . . son^e proper piece of English or Latin, which the President 
Is to direct, and which, nt the monthly visitation, may be eucb of their weekly exerclsea as 
the President may think have most merit. 

Plan cited In full. Snow. Col. Cur. In U. 8., 03-0. * 

•***The Prealdent, William Samuel Johnson, LLD., Is Lecturing In Rhetoric and Relies 
]>ttrea, lyid Instructs the students in the Grammar and proper pronunclatleh. of the Eng- 
lish Language, on the plan of Webster’s and Lowth's Grammars, and Sheridan’s Rhetorical 
Grammar. In. Rhetoric, on this plan of Holme's Land Stirling’s : Rhetoric . . .a complete./; 
course Of instruction in / . . the English Lan|piage in particular \ In the art of .wrltlhg luid;, 
apeaklng It with propriety, ^legance and fom.V ^ ^ 

** Each student is ohllgedt every l^aturday, to deliver him (President Johnson) a 
' ^Itlott, in which he (orrecU the errpra ejtber In ortbographir, grammar/ atyie or sentir/^ 
ment. and makes the necessary obaervations on them when he retnm Ue coippoaltlon -.tt 
the wrttere.’' UtM., eS-103. 

^Sssytli, Ufo and Wrttiaga, B. maklln* X#. 10. tee Chap. Ill, p. 40. 
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centiiry (1G50-1750) the Harvnrd curriciilum had resisted innova- 
tions, points out tliat in 1754 the overseers raised a committee ** to 
project sonie new method to pnmiote oratory.” ^ The result was a sys- 
tem of disputations in English, apparently a’ radical innovation.** 
But it was not until 17C« that a committee of the board proposes there 
should be a “distinct Tutor in elocution, composition in English. 
Khetoric, and other parts of Belles I.ettres.”* *' 

About the time that this new turn toward vernacular instruction 
was coming-in Ifarvard (1754^1766) the ITniversity of Pennsylvania 
was Ix-ing started in the Acaileinv and Charity ScImk)! of Philadelphia 
(1 ( .►()— 1 (.5t»). Chapter III of thi.s study is (levotetl to an examination 
of the character of this school an<l its influence in spreading vernnciilar 
cdncation iif secondary sclutols.' The point to be anticipated here from 
that discussion is that good speaking and gmaP writing in English 
were the primary ntptives lying back of the English program, with 
^ grammar as the central study.** 

y That Princeton was the first- college to require granunar as an 
CTtmnce requirement, in 1819, is the .statement of Broome.** Miirrav. 
'Mfra study of the first-mentioned te.xts in the Collegcjtf New .Jei-siw 
(Princeton), ba.sed upon catalogues of the institution, fimls I.o\vt)i’!j 
Orammar first in 1793, and adds that not until 1840 d<H*s grammar 
appear in the catalogues ns an admission requirement.** The state- 
mentsof Broome and Murray <lo not tally by 21 years; the difference is 
entirely consistent with the extreme difficulty of as.signing definite 
dates for the first appearance of any subje<!t. It. is not at nil certain 
that statutory provisions indicate the earliest date. As a matter of 
fact, both Broome and Murray are incorrect in assigning to Princeton 
the first admission requirements in j^rammar.” 

If it Were tnie that Princeton was the first, that fact woidd be con- 
sistent with others wliich cafi be positively stated. That the year 
as.signed for grammar should be so late is, however, a matter of sf)me ' 
wonder. From the year 1763 forward the College of New Jcrsc^y was 
i . intimately associated with a preparatory school called by President 
Finley “ ah Appendage ”• of the college. Announcement of the acad- 
emy appeared in 1763.** In 1764 the school was opened. 




"Quincy, HIhI. liar. UbIv., 1840. II, 124-6. 

" Ibid., 4f>8, ReaolutloBa In full. 

• 8m Chap. 11^ p. 48. 

• Broome glrci the datoa at which varloua new. aqbjecti at the beglnnlog of tbe nihr- 
toehth' century were deUnlfely placed In the* college entrance regulremtota aa followa • Up 
to 1600 the requlrementa we» Latin, Greek, and arithmetic. Geography waa added In 
1807; Bngllah grammar. 1819; algebra. 1880; geometry 1844; ancient blatbry, 1847. 
Broome^afflma thnt all of tbeae were flrat required by Harvnrd. except Bngllah grammar, 
111 wUch' Princeton took the lead.' and adda that the ambtgnona term ** grammar** appeara 
to the Wmiarna ColMga eatalogne for 1798, A Blat and Crlt dlaonialon of Col, /dm. 
Beq.. Colombia Unit. Cent. XI. 80-82. 

; • Murray. Blat. of Bd. In W, 67. Mnrriy*a atatement la ** South Engilah Orammar ** 

- wq«lra«anti of the Unlttnlty of North Ctrolton. 
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'l^e Publick U hereby notlfled, that as soon as a coiiipetent ?tumber of # 
ScholarH, offer themselves; an English School will he oi)eiieii, under the Inspec- / 
tion of the President of the New- Jersey College, as an Apiienduge to the same: 

In which is proposed to be taught the English language grammatically, and . 
that the Boys, when found capable, be exercised In Coni|>oslttons, as well as in 
pronouncing Orations )>ubllckly.” ^ 

In 1769 another extremely suggestive advertisement of Princeton 
" sp|>ears. Pre>sident Witherspoon not only advertises that the college 
<’ourse gives Remarks in the Grammar and spelling of the English 
Tongue”** but he also adds, speaking of candidates for admission, 

“ Scholars .should also be well acquainted wdth . . . spelling in Eng- 
lish Language and writing it without grammatical errors.” ** Whilei, 
of course, this is not a definite entrance requirement, with examina- 
tion, it is an indication that the president of Princeton as early as 1769; 
was pointing the way to such a requirement. Parenthetically it may 
• be remarked that Witherspoon states almost exactly the proper test 
of grammatical accuracy, the test to which collegesidid not officially 
arrive until one hundred years later, when, in 1873, Harvard’s new 
admission requirements were formulated. For all the intervening 
time the entrance test consisted of examinations in formal English 
grammar, which, for a large part of that ccnti^ry, meant the slavish 
repetition of pages and pages of ndcs.** The point of present inter- 
est, however, is that in this statement of President Witherspoon, in 
1769, we see in embryo, at least, the college-entranc§ requirement of 
1819; indeed, that of the present-day requirements. Princetonj like ^ 
Columbia and Pennsylvania, had been iii touch With English as a 
language study for nearly 25 years before the Revolution. ' 

The diar}^ of Solomon Droune, of tlie.clas^of 1773 in Rhode Island 
College (Brown), testifies that he began the study of English gram- 
mar in 1771: “Commenced Hammond’s Algebra and British Gram- 
mar in December,”*^ his sophomore year. The inference is strong 
that his cla.ss was studying “ The British Grammar,” but, unfor- 
1 tunately, we have discovered no corroborating testinmny. The college 
laws of 1783 show that in the sophomore year were studied Lowth’s 
Vernacular Grammar, Rhetoric, Ward’s Oratory, and Sheridan’s Lec- 
tures on Elocution,** and an extract from a letter of the president the 
following year advises a Mr. Wood, if he desires to enter the sopho- 
more class, “ to study with great attention Lowth’s English Grammar, 

« IbW« Maj 81, 1784 ; N. J. Arc., XXIV.A70, 

A grammar ichool. *' aa k nuraerj for college " bad been eataoilabed under Preal- 
dent Burr, biit not until 1764 wta **lt judged proper that an Engllab achool tbould*be alao 
eatahllahed for the sole Intentlojn of teaching young ltda tif write well, to elpher^ and to 
pronodnee and read the Engllab tonrie with accuracy and praclaloa.** Order of tmataao, 
gttbted, ICcLeau, op. eit, 629. 

Pa. J.^ Mar. 8, 1766, 

» N. Y. J. or W. M.. May 1. 1769. 
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& Sterling's, or Turners Ehetorio ss preparatory to Ward’s Oratory 
&. accustom himself to compose in English.'’^® 

In the charter yf Queen’s College (which heeaine Eiitgers in 18*23), 
first drafted by Dutch Reformed mini>tei*s in lT(‘.r» atid finally granted 
in InO, \\c find pc»sitive indications of the trend of tlie time* toward 
gran^iatical instruction in English. It is especially slgnifi<*ant as 
coming from a IkmIv of men who miglu have been supjmsed to favor 
n language other than English. The charter provides— 

There shall always be. resimiitr at or near the oollejie, at least oae professor, 
or tt*aflier well vers«'*l In the P.tuilish lainjiiaife. eUsietl . . . .from time to time, 
nml at iill times hereafter >rr<mimatleally to liisinart the stinlents of the salil 
college in the knowlnlpe of lli^N;^isIIsh lanpiiace: . . . pn»\Tile«| alko Hint all * 
recbnls shall 1^ In the Kncllsh 1an^iitTl|io«aii«1 no other: • , , , 

The frrnmiliar srliool of QiiecnV. in the first iminmiuvment in 1771. 
advertised that “ Jfr. I'nslrrick Fivniiplion-en . . . teaclies the Knp- 
lish Lnn;;na^' frruinnnifjcally.*'"' 

_ In all the preceiliiifr disf-nssiiin tliere is one State which 1ms not 
been mentioned— N'orih Carolina. In 17P4 the I'nivctsity of \orlh 
. Carolina was ojH>ned with a pro^min of Knjrlish slmlies verv far in 
advam'C of any college in the country U-fore 1,S00,"» In I79t i)n, 
j charges for tuition were »is follows': 

j For Itcmllnif. Wrltlim. Arilhiiiclic. H«M.k.k(s*|>lnu'. $.s,00 iht iiniiiiiii. I'or Imtin. 

\ Greek. French. English CrHiuniiir. CeoBrnph.v. fllstory ninl ilelli*s ts-tircs. $l2.,’io 
\ p*r annifni. ... 

; Here is lin institution .starting np in a sparsely settled and largely 
unlettered fnmtier di.strict. As the hi.storian says, half of those who 
presented them.selves were nn|>repnred for <-oIlege classes."’ There- 
fore after the first year the institntiop was divided into the prepara- 
tory school and the nniversitj' pro|>cr. 

• In 1705, according to the stntnte.s, the course of .study in the prepara- 
tory.. school was ns follows: 

(«) The KjikIIkIi IjinKimge. to he Inueht gniDiniatlcnll.v on the hnsis of 
\yeh*tor-» and Soiilh-B Gniinmnr.- |b) Wrlllim In ii neni and coirw-t manner. 

<e) .\rlthnietfc. with fhe four first rules: with the Iliih* of Three, (d) Kecidlne 

and Pronouncing aeleet pasHagea from the rureat Rnglish authors, (e) Copying 

tn a fair apd correct manner select pages from the purest English anihora. (/> 

The English lainguage shall be regiilacl.v eonlinued. It la?ing coiialderiai the 
primary object, and the other language hut aiixfllartes. Any language c.xcept 
English may be omitted ..at fhe request of fhe Parents. 

Under the professorships in the university. English was continued. • 
“Rhetoric on the plan of Sheridan, ... The English Language, 

: -Extracts in Prose and Ver*. Scott’s Collections.” 

. »IUM, los) ^ ;■ ^ ^ ^ '■ 

' ' • tlew«, op. cit • • , 

•* N; y. J. or O. A., Oct 24 , 1771 . 
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Here is n coTlege whifh in 1795 dares to proclaim thit English is 
“ the primary object,” other languages are auxiliaries’ and that 

“any language, except English, may \te omitted.” The college did 
bot grant the A. H. ^Icgrce. however, except for Latin and Greek, and 
the historian tells us that afterwards the university “ degenerated into 
the purely classical tyj>e.” Hut the important point is yet to be noted: 

In 1795. when the English program foi? the academy was inaugurgited, 
a statute of admission to the college seemed to prescribe English; it is^^ 
thus cited bv Hattie:. ^ i 

" . I 

The Students who i»fiHse<t noprovod exnuilnntions ‘on the Ktiulies of the pre- 
pnrrttory »«'hool wen* admit fe<1 iiiN»n tlie acnehil estniillshmcnt of tUc. University. 
There was niso an entrnm-e exainlmitlon in T.4itin. but the ramlldntea were not^ 
requIrcMl to translate Kndlsh Into Ijitin.* 

Phiglish grainnutr, on the basis of Lowth and Webster, was tRe fi^t 
study of the preparatory school. A university statute prescribing 
entrance examinations in the preparatory subjects was passed in 1795, 
This jippears t<» be. a clear case of an entrance examination in English 
grammar 24 years before 1819, the* date which Broome assigns to 
Princeton. An error of a tpiarter of a century shows how dangerous V 
it is to generalize on data ilerived only from a few well-known^ 
institutions. 

"■ One further point a.s to the relations of colleges to English gram- 
mar neetls is nofetl. We have seen that Hugh Jones, professor of 
mathematics in William and Mary, published the first grammar on 
record, written in America but printed in London in 17^. That 
Im)o 1{ was called “A Short English (Jrammar, An Accjdence to the 
English Tongue.” 'Fhe d<»scriptio*n of the contents of the book •• 
seems to indicate that it was deficient in* syntax and was devoted 
largely to preparation fhr oral work. This, too. would certainly be 
in keeping with the early date at which it was published. The entire 
discussion of this chapter and of the following ch a pter* indicates that 
grauunar. as well as' written compositi(»n arul literature, grew up with 
an^iossibly out of declamation, oratory, disputations, and the vari- 
ous branches of oral composition. Hugh Jones’s “ Engl isli Gram- 
mar ” is in strict acconl with this hypothe.sis. 

Students of the history of education know that the colleges of* 
America have usually been compelled to emphasize curricula of a more 
elementary ^rade in their early years. It was not true of Harvard, 
perhaps, because the founders of Harvard were the men who dictated 
the laws of 1642 and 1647 requiring a fitting school in every town of 
100 families. Moreover, these schools existed before the law of 1647; 
We have just seen Princeton under the necessity of establishing, a 

Battle, Hlsio^y of the Uotv. of N. C., VoL I,.9e. 

^ Mtriwetbar, Col. Cor., IBl-S. 
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■chool of lower grade than the college itwlf and that the new Uni- 
versity of North Carolina felt compelled to do so. In the following 
chapter we shall see the University of Pennsylvania grow from an 
academy and maintain that academy as a fitting school until well 
into the nineteenth century. Western colleges growing up amid fron- 
tier conditions in the past 75 years also labored under this necessity. 

The fact that between 1775 and 18*25 the older colleges of the Ea.st 
felt calle<l upon to give instruction in the freshman or sophomore 
years in English grammar*' carries with it several inferences: First, 
that tlyere was a growing interest in the mother tongue; which com- 
pelled colleges established under the e.\clusive classical regime to 
enlarg^ their curricula, and, further, induced colleges founded in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century to incorporate English as a 
language from the very Ix'ginning: second, that, as college students 
were entering without the ability to siM>ak mid write grummntical 
English, that subje<*t was not adequately taught in the lower silunds. 

, In short, the attitude of collegi>s'towar<l grammar liefon: 1800 shows 
'.that there. w:as need for the new subject ; that tlie call for it was posi- 
tive: that this must have Iteen in order that the subject ntight lie 
introduced into the older institutions; and that the lower schools were 
not meeting the treed. j 


•Princeton uied I^wth In 1703. Rnow. op. rit.. 109. Ynli* Ixiwth. I7i4-I7»-|, 
WcbMrr, 1792. nnd Murrny In Murrcttitlon before 1800. 79, 91. 128. The College of 

Bhode Itlnod used the enme texts In the snme order. Jbld., 109,- 111, tl3. 
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Chapter III. 

influences' ADDING GRAMMAR TO THE CURRICULUM. 


So c^st 


Vistnnmry is it to look to Massachusetts, and New En^and gen- 
erally, for pioneer movements in American colonial education that it 
is refresliing to find other colonies taking lead in giving to the ver- 
nncnlnr a prominent phioe in the onrriciiluin. We have seen that the 
firs! American writer of a textbook in grammar was the Virginian, 
Hugh Joifes, who piiblishetl his book ^in I^imlon in 1724; that Noah 
Webster was also antedated by Johnson, l7fJ5, and by Byerley, 1773, 
l)otb of New York, and by Curtis, 1778, of New Hampshire. The first 
scIkkiI of authentic record we have found teaching the mother tongue 
“gramiimtinilly ” was in Wassamacaw, S. C., taught by William 
Waterland. Mon*over, the middle colonies, headed by Pennsylvania, 
were apparently two decades in advance of New England in having i 
re.spectalde number of private s(;huols placing grammar on a sec- 
i ominry-school footing. To New Yorlf (King’s College and Colum 
biu) belongs credit for^ the first thorough devotion to the mother 
tongue before 1800, and to North Carolina for the first entrance 
examination in the subject. 

New England, finally, cun not claim the first secondary school using 
English curricula to exert the widest influence in advancing vernacu 
lar in.struction throughout the colonies. To Pennsylvania, to the 
T^hiladelphia Academy, and to Benjamin Franklin, belong this honor, 
the greate.st of all. The present chapter gives an account of this insti- 
tut ion, with specfal reference to >vhat it taught, the influence it 
exerted, and the motives w’hich prompted it. 

1. FRANKLIN'S ENGLISH SCHOOL, 1750. 

The story of this institution begins with the year 1739. The evan- 
gelist, George Whitefield, preached in Philadelphia to enormous 
crowds bijt was excluded from most of the churches of the city,** 
Opposition of religious sects met -him on every side. The hostility 
naturally drew to his support inhabitants who were free from nal^" 
rower religious prejudice, among them Benjamin Franklin.. Whit^ 
field’s avowed mission— the founding of an orphanag»--4inctui«d liii 


•Be did preach la Chrlet Church, but wae oppoaed hj other e^urehea. Wood, Hitt; ^ 
U.otF. (i$84) lalfam. Riat. So.of Fa.,ln,17i. ** 
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fervid discussions and turned the attention of his listeners to the unsnt- 
i^actorv status of education for the unfortunates of tlie city.** In 
1743. amid the fervor of 'WJutefield’s agitation. Franklin drew up a 
“scheme” for a new whool in Philadelphia.'* The scheme was not 
further promulgated for six years, danger of war with France .and 
Spain and other troubles having intervened." But in 1749 Franklin's 
scheme becante the “ Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in 
Philadelphia.” 'Interest here centers in the English curriculum pro- 
posed by tjie author and inaugurated by the tru.stees. E.xtracts from 
the proposals, together with the constitutions and the program of the 
English school, fiir nid i evidence as to what really wa.s the curricnluin 
- which <lared to lift m head among the Lat in-grammar .sclmols of the 
period. 

PROPOSAI.S.'' s. . 

The proposals .state that the rector should be — 

a man of a«wv1 niulerstaiiillna. b'kmI Morals, •lilli.’ciii aiul iwticnt. IcnrnM In flic 
IjinBuaBcs anil .sciences, anil n corr«-f pure Siieakcr ami Writer of the Knalinh '* 
TuiiKue. ... 

All Hljoiiitl be to write n /oir //««</. nhd swift, ns tlint la. useful to 

All. ... ^ 

The Enpllsh Unirunjre nilcht be tiiiurbt by Onmmmr: In which some of «nir 
best^^ltors. ns riV/ofxofi. .4ffffiiron. Pope, Alfjernon liifhiep, Cnto's l.ettcrs, dc. 
ifioulil be Clnnslfks: the Stiles prliicipnlly to ciilllviitcd. Ik-Iiik- tho cleor ninl 
concise. Rondinjrnhould nlso be tainrht. and |>ronouncfne. proiKTly. distinctly, 
eniphntlcnlly : not with mi even Tone, which vwler-docit, nor n theiitriciil, which 
over-dopH .\nture.^* ' # 

To form their SMIe they should he|nit to wrftliis lecttcrs to endi other, nmkimr 
Abstrncts of whnt they rend: or writinjr the some Thinu's in their own Wi.rdf*: 
telling or writinir Stories lately rend, in their own Kxi>r<*HsionH. All to Im» revlsetl 
And correctctl hy the Tutor, who rfiould give his Hensons, anti expbiln the Force 
and Imjiort of Words, &c. 

^ »Iu April. 1740. Franklin nltcndrd n mottlnir In which Whlt«*ni.M prcnchod of iho 
orphnniitfc Inii-titlotl to fotintl. Krnnklln ndvluctl ilic foiintllnK of ilm inKtitiition In Phihi- 
dclphiii. iirirlnir that tnntfrinls n ml ..workmen woobl he lacking In Mio wlldoi of (tcon;iti 
This w«8 the ocnislon on which. Franklin tolls uh. after taklnit out vnrl»tiM gnmller 
”1 flnnll.v emptyM m.v pocket wholly Into the colIeclorH bowl, irohl nml nil** fAiitoIilotf- 
rtphy, nrlffln ed.. 17:t.) 

To the pr^ochlnK of WhHeflf*Id may he ancrlbed part of the emphasis in earlier Penn- 
sylvania lesinlaMon ypon charity schooh. ThU, foitother with the wide diverfconce of 
religious beliefs, enused Pennsylvania to be one of the last States to establish a free system 
Of schools. In 18.3.1. ^ 

*. *• 1743 was the year that Charles Fosfesqae advertlsod his prlvste school In PbllsdelDbta 

.teaching ** English In a grammatical manner.*' . Pa. G., Dee, i, 1743 , • 

>> Autobiography, op. clt , 178-80. 

f «»PrdpbULls glTcn In Bmyth, Life and Writ, of Benjamin Pranklln, H, 886 et seq. 

••All words Italicised aro so written In the proposals as printed In Smyth'. 

M This, savors so strongly of Hamlet's speech to the players, that we are soeprlsed not to 
.■ ind Bhepespetre la.the list " Claeeicks.** . . 
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To form thefr Pronunclntlon, they may be put on Deolnmattona, repeattng 
Si>oechoa. dollverinit Orations Ac. : the Tutor assisting at the Rehear^s» teach* 
lng» advising, correcting their Actant. Ac.’* \ 

THE CONSTITUTIONS. 

. These were drawn up by a committee of two, consisting of Tench 
Francis, attorney general, and Franklin. The constitutions stipulate, 
for instruction “ in the dead and living Languages, particularly 
their Mother Tongue, and all useful Branches of liberal Arts andl 
Science and provide: | 

An ACADKMY for teaching the Latin and Gfce)c Lnnguagca. the English 
Tonftur graiumiitlcally. and na a I-nngu«ge. the nio«t useful living foreign Ijnn^ 
gitages. Frcnvh. German and Spanif^h: As matters of Erudition naturally Oowlng 
from tlie I^nigtMiges . . . (The suhjects named in the ProiM)8nIa,) 

• The ICnfjliHh Master Rhntl*l)e obllgt'd. without the Assistance' of any Tutor, to 
tench Forty Scholars the Enulish Tonffuc grammatically, and as a I.nnguage.’' 

Concerning this plan, remarkable for its emphasis upon the Eng- 
lish, Franklin state.s that his desires “ went no further than to procure 
a good English education.*’’® But his friends insisted t(^pon a classi- 
cai school. In both the documents just cited the sections dealing with 
the classics are <hstim;t^ly subordinated ami liave the appearance of an 
afterthought, inserted after the original draft to appease Franklin’s 
coworkors. For himself, the founder was resolved “;to nourish the 
English school by every moans in my power.”’® 

PBOGRAM OF THE ENGLI8l%«CHOOL, 

The Academy and. Charity School, with Franklin ns the first presi- 
dent of the trustees, was established in 1750,®® with the following 
vernacular program in the English school; 

First Class: 

English Grammar, rules. 

Orthography. 

' Short Pioces, such' as Crn rail’s Fjibles, 


»»To this Ternncular inatnictlon arc addpd aeographj, chronoloiry, anclfnt cuatomt. 
morality, hfatory. oaturni btatorj. hhtory of commerce, mathematics. Alao. “All Intended 
for Divinity should be taught the Latin and Orerk: for Phyaick. the Luting Greek ‘and 
French; for Latr, the Latin and Frhith; Merchants, the French, German and /?poaIah ; and 
though all thotild not be compelVd to learn Latin, Greek or the modern foreign Languagea; 
yet none that have an ardent Desire to learn them should be refused; their 
Arlthmetlck. and other atudlea abaoluteiy neceaaary being at the same time not neglected.** 
Smyth, op. clt.,*894. ' 

** Montgomery, Hlet. of U. of P., 46. ' ^ 

" Ibid., 47. 48. 

**8parka. Wdrka of Beniamin Prahklln. II, 133. 

» Ibid., *184. ^ 

* Franklin, writing from memory, in 1780, given the date as 1749. but the date of eott- 
veyance of “The New Building** was Feb. 1, 1750. Advert laemont of the Academy In Pau' 
a*t Dec. 11, 1750. 
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Second Class ; 

Expressive Rending. 

Grammar, parts of speech and sentence structure. 

The S!{)ectator. , 

Third Class; 

Speaking. 

Elements of Rhetoric, Grammatical errors corrected. 

Fourth Class: , * * 

Com|)o!tmon. Uttef wrlHng. little stories, nccounts of resiling, 
liCttiTs. Temple and Pope. 

• S{>enklng and Oral Reading. 

/^flh* Class: 

f Coniiiositlon. Essays in l*rose and Verse. 

Oral Reading and Speaking. 

. Sixth Class : 

English Authors. Tlllotson. Mllthn, Ix>cke, vCddlson. Pope. >!wlft. Spectator 
and Guardian. 

Some cl<i 8 *s . 1 IW 11 .V 8 to he with the writing imistor nml with the Arlihme- 

' tlrk ranster. while the rest lire In Uie Kngllsh schooU” 

THE CAREER OF. THE BNGUSB PROGRAM. 

I Study of the proposals, (ho constitution.s. and the program imlicates 
a secondary ^-hool, with the veriiaciilar as its central .stinly. as preten- 
tions as any of the r.atin schools of (he periml.” TJte phrases “ Eng- 
lish Tongue grammatically” and* “ns a Lanpiiage.” many times 
fepeateth art* eloquent will, that piir|K)se. Franklin was no advta afo 
of the classics ns the hnckhone of puhlic instruction. He affirmed “ (he 
still prevailing custom of . . . teaching (he lAt(in and (Jreek lan- 
guages . . . I consider . . . in no other light than ns the />m.« 

of modern literature.’ •• Indeed, the En^li.slt projrraiin contains 
almort every element of the licst modern secomhiry -.school practice in 
the yemnciilnr : Grammar; composition, bttth oral and written ; dcda- 
mation; ami literature. in the form of the classics of the mother tongue. 
Other studies are grouped aroiiml the Engli.sh. It 'seems safe to 
believe that (lever Itcfore in America, and not for quite half a con- 
, tiiry later, wasnny snch complete English .program projected. It was 
i; almost 100 years in advance of its time. Like the leaders of ino.st 
refonns, Franklin as champion of the mother tongue in mcondnrv 
I education seems to stand alone. The institution he founded was soli- 
Ury. He was as distiiiftly a pioneer in education as he was in science. 

■ *]*® English school prospered. In the opening year the 

English and the Latin schi^ls together numbered more than 100 

K"*'**" Pro»r.iii I. compile from Pr.Dklla-i Work!. Hp.rki. «p. cu ,li ij-v-ij “ 

Tfc! »ta. Of Ti. former bod mor. .mW.nco t|,.n th. Inflrr. 

no^ia* Of Ike Mfibib mooter woo oftea employed In the Imtia oebool. Smrib. op. cit., 

-;*8iiijtbp op. elt.. II, 159, .0 V. 
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pupils.**. In 1752 there were above 90 scholars in the English school 
alone, according to a minute of the. tnistees.** The fitst English 
master was David James Dove, who had taught grammar in Chi* 
Chester, England, for 16 years and who was in Franklin’s estimation 
*‘a clean, pure Speaker.and Writer of English.” •• Commenting on 
the early success of the English program,' Franklin says: 

He (Mr. Dove) had a good Voice, read perfectly well, with proper Accent and 
jnah rronunclatlon. and bla Method of communlcnting Hahita of the name kind 
to hla PupUn was thia When he gave a I/'sson to one of them, he always first 
read U to him almid. wlth all the different Modulations of the Voice that the Sob- 
ject and the .^ense required. 'These the Schoinrs. In studying and repenting the 
I/>.sson. naturally endeavour’d to Imitate;" and It was really surprising to see ^ 
how soon they caught his Manner. ... In a few Weeks, after opening his 
School, the Tru8tei»8 were Invited !o hear the Scholars read and iwite. , , . The 
Performances weie surprisingly good . . , and the English School thereby 
acquired such Reputation, that the Number of Mr. Dove’s pupils soon mounted 
to upwards of Ninety, which Number did not diminish as long as- he contlnuM 
Master, vl*,, upwards of Iwo years." 

Unfortunately the high-water mark of the EngKsh school’s pros- 
perity was reached only two years after its founding. In 1753 Ebe- * 
nezcr Kinnersley was elected succc.ssor to Dove, who devoted himself 
to a private school in Philadelphia which he had Kgiin while still 
active in the Anidemy,** Kinnersley, who had collaborated with 
Fi^anklin in experimenting with electricity,*® was evidently more pro- 
ficient in science than in teaching English, for under him the English 
school began a rapid decline. In the words of F rnnklin, ‘‘ the Trustees 
provided another Master . , . not possessing the Talents of an Eng- 
lish School Master in the same Perfection with Mr. Dove,” w^hereupon 
“ the school diminished daily and >soon was found to have about forty 
scholars left,** The Performances ... in Reading and Speaking 


•« Quoted from nermon on edneattoQ bj Rct. Richard r«*tera. IT.’iO. preached at the open- 
ing of Jbe Academy. Montgomery, op. cit.. Ml. ■ ’ 

“••Tliere being above ninety Scholara .In’ the F.ngtiab School, and Mr. Dove baring 
declared he found It Impoaalble duly to Inetruct no great a number without another aaalat- 
ant.” , , , Quoted from the mlnutea, Dec. 10, 17.11, Ibid., 144. 

•• letter to Samuel Johnaon, Dec. 4, 1751. Ibid., 613. 

It la algnlAcant that Frank I lie endeavored by every meana In bla power to aecure Samuel 
Johnaon to become the Rngllab -maater. Ibid.. 60S. . 

«Thla liL t<vday conaldered eitremely bad practice In teaching oral English. ” Imitate 
me.” ” this la the way to apeak the paaaage,^* la Indeed the quickeat way to secure results 
and doubtless enkbled Dove to give public eihlbltlbna within a few weeks after beginning 
bla work. But direct Imitation la bad pedagogy. 

•“ Smyth, op. cIt., X, 14. 16. * • f 

• Pa. O., Ang. 20, 1701. ’ - ^ 

• KIbneraley It said hy Provost Smith to have been ” the chief Inventor .>f the , electrical /' 
apparatOa. at well, as the author 6f a considerable part of those dlscoverlM In electricity A- 
publlbhed by Mr. Franklin, to whom he communicated them.” Amer. Mag.. Oct; 170$; 
cited. Wood. Mem. Hlit. Soc, Pa.. III. 191. Kinnersley published ” Riper Iments In Bldc: 
trl^lfy,” 1704, In Philadelphia. Cat. of Public. Prior to 1776, in Trans, of Am. Anttq. 
Soc.. II. 070. Evans, op. dt. 8, 300. 

•>The tmateea* minutes, Mar. 6. 1767, give the numher 6f students; Phllospphy school,. 
12 ; Latin, 00; Mathematical, 22; Rngllth. 81. Montgomery, op. clt, 232-i. , ^ 
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. . . discontinued and the English School has never since recovered 
Its original Reputation.” ” 

' The retrogression of the English school and the prosperitv of the 
Utin school receives Franklin's bitter comleninalion. He’himself 
was absent from Philadelphia much of the time for nearly 30 years, 
and. as he says, “ in the course of 14 years several of the original Trus- 
tees, who had been «lisi)ose«l to favour the English School, deceased; 
and others not .so favorable were chosen to siijiplv their places”” 
The whole story of the process by which, to use his words. English 
was starved out of the Scheme of Education ” is set f.uah by him in 
Observations Relative to the Intentions of Uie Original Founders of 
the .\cademy m Philadelphia,” ptibli.shed near the end of his life in 
the year 1789.” 

Almo.st pathetically he bemoans the failure of the Englj.sh .school; 

“OW ••'iiiB. nn.l I am Just 8tep|>thg 
• • * ’ surroiimleU b.v Uio (itiosta of my 

dear departud rrlen(.ji. beckoDlns and urRlnR me to use the mil.v Toiicue now 

It; "I'. ". our CnindehtldO-n limt mir Children l»s 

[pranklin 9 dpft'i'tlve srraoitmir] bt*en denied.** ^ 

He cites numerous instances of prejudice on the f>art of the “ I.af in- 
ists” to kdl the English curriculum.. running it down until in 17«3 
“Mr. Kinnersley’s time was entirely taken up in teaching little U»ys, 
the element s'of the English Language (that i.s. it was dwimlletl into 
a School Similar to tirose kept by. old Women, who (each Children 
Jjetters).”^ In another connection Fr^inklin asserts: 

The r^tlnlats were combin'd to deny the Enallsh .Scimol ns iisi ios.s. It xvns 
without Example, they Raid, aa Indeed they si 111 say (I'fCM. Unit a S.-limd for 
tMchtns the VulBar Tonitod. and the Scleuees in that TmiRne. was ever forine.1 
with a Odteite. and. that the UtIn Master* were fully commuem to teach 
Enitlish. . . . Thus by our Injudiciously starvlna the Knsllsh Part out of our 
Scheme of-Educatloa. we only aavetl a year. ... Wc lost Ftftv Sehohir, 

litltutlOT ” o"* K"'l of the 

In spite of “ Neglect, Slights, Discouragements, and Injustice ” 
(Franklin^s words) •• the English program never entirely died. On 

July 23, 1769, a resolution passed the board that “ after the 17th of 

— ^ * 

“ rfroyth,. Op*. dt„ X, 15. 

"Ibid., 15. * 

•• Ibid.. »-31, 

. . " 8in.Tth. op. clt„ X. 20. . 

^ "Pranklla appears, to oventato the oppoaltlaa. Aboat.'tbe only part of-the Kakli.h 
prot^ aefually tlarv^ out the public eahiblfloao. of which Jlr m,»e had nvTi .S 
. ” »<>«• «>•» tto braueb wbld. haugoa moat lenaclofal, 

i' j "torth, op. cit, 2t, 






October next, Air. Kinnersley's proM'nf Salary do cease, ^ ami tlial from 
that time the said School . . , shall be on the following Fooling, viz 
. . . (I he fcH*s of (he pupils (o jgo directly to'the Knglish master, who 
is guaranteed no salary.* Hut on Augn.^i 1, 1700, this action was 
recun>ideml, and on July 2U 1771, “ the Provost was <lesired to adver- 
tise for a Master able t<» (each Knglish (iranuuaneally, which seonis 
was all the Kngiish .Master wun now required to teach* (he other 
Hrajuhi\s originally projuisod ln‘ing dropt entirely/' So the hard 
struggle for lOnglish went an. Franklin's protest of llSt) did very 
little good, and in JRIO Dr. Joint Andrews. provo>t ortho Universality 
of 1 eim.^vl vania, alliniieil that tlie pj^i ijial master of Knglish was 
not calh‘d professor, hut lo.a-ier: tiiat this work was eoOsidered l>elow 
collegx‘ grade and suhonlinatc to it. The provust thought tliul on the 
death of the then iucunil«ent at the head of the Knglish school it 
would Ih‘ alMiIisheti altogellior.* 

In the preceding eimpter luus been descriWd the course of the Eng- 
lish program in King's Colli^ge and Columbia, under (he leadership 
of Samuel Johnson and of William Samuel Johnson. In strange con- 
trast tortile “staining'’ pnxess which welhnigli killed English 
instruction in the C'ollege and Academy of rhila<lelphia we find the 
admirablo coursc.s ollerod in 17lfiJ)y the president of (he Xe\v York 
institution, llio writer feels that the main cause of this startling 
contrast was due to the influence of Provost Smith, n Latinist^ in 
Pennsylvania, as contrastvd with the influence of the Johnsons, mod- * 
erns, in King's College. Hut an even more iipportant cause may have 
f)een the difTerence in the internal organization of the two institutions. 
In Colnmlua (he college curriculum was organized by departments 
on an e<pml footing. In Pennsylvania ihei-e was a jihilosophical, 
an Kngli.sh classical, and a mathematical school, each with its almost 
distinct program, attempt ing-to grow tip side by side. The Colum- 
bia orgiuiization sc*ems to give each department a lietter oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its worth, being essentially a eoilege, rather than 
a uniyeniity, organization. Obviously, English had a better chance to 
raise itself to independent dignity in Columbm. It would be interest- 
ing to spmilate as to the course in the vernacular in Pennsylvania had 
1^ ranklin. been able to continue his personal supervision. 


2. TEE INFLUENCE OF THE PHILADELPHIA ENGLISH SCHOOL. 

Such, then, was thd precarious and* inglorious career pi English in 
F ranklin’s school, a career which belied the purpose of the founder and 
was entirely in^cHisisteht with^the success of the first few years* To 

» Ibid., 23. » Ibid.. 2T. •> • Battle, Hlat, Onlv. N. Car. 1, 50 
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kffim that this institution, prematurely attempting to raise vernacu- 
lar instruction to the dignity of the Latin, was an influential leader of 
that movement may seem foolhardy. 

At the outset we face the fact that the Philadelphia Academy 
, stands, in point of time, at the head of a list'of private schools which, 
hetteeen 1750 and 1765 in Pennsylvania' and adjoining colonies, pro- 
JMsed to teach the English language.: This fact, taken alone, may 
have been merely a coincidence. Indeed, from the viewpoint of 
chronologicar priority, Fortesque’s school in Philadelphia (1743) 
Itself precedes Franklin’s. Only in conneftion with facts cited below 
is the Philadelphia Academy to be accorded the ]>ositidn of leadership. " 
•Next may be cited, the striking fact that the distinctive phrases 
describing the central piirpo.se of the nqw venture— “ Engli.sh Tongue 
grammatically ” and “ English as a language ’’-many times repeated 
in the publi.shed announcements and documents of the Franklin 
school, were u.sed verbatim, or nearly so, by thany schools immediately 
succMding it in the colonies. This also, considered alone, may not bo 
significant .of leadership. It may be .said with justice that in 1743 
Fortesque, in Henjamin Franklin’s own paper, u.s«>d the equivalent 
phrasM—“ English in a grammatical manner”^ — and that Water- 

land in South Carolina, in 1734, used almo.st the equivalent phrase 

“English, being taught grammatically.”' There jwm attempt to 
ascribe to Franklin the authorship of the.se phra.s(>^r of the ideas 
back of them;* but both schools were, obscure and private venture.s, 
without the direct advocacy of a, powWul publication like Frank- 
lin's -Philadelphia Gazette. Moreover, tlte auspices of the Franklin 
schTOl, warmly supported as itMvas by such men as Attorney General 
Francis and variou.«r colony officials, with ii board of 24 tru.stees of 
leading men of the city, were likely to siu nre all publicity po.ssible in 
17.50-1760. . 

The place to look first for the academy’s direct influence on other 
schools is in Philadelphia, its immediate environs, and in towns of 
iclose proximity. Within 10. years sevejal other schools in Phila- 
'delphia were teaching English grammatically/ Three*of these were 

• r«. O.. Dje. 1, 1743. 

Charles Uoola, 1600. roay hate been the Inventor of the'phraee. He sayH* “He that 
would be further Instructed bow by learhlnff Kn«Unh more Hromnmtlrnlly. to prepare his • 
^bolara for I^atlne, let him consult Mr. Poole's .Koftlish Accidents, and Mr. Wharton's 
Rofllsh Grammar; ns the best books that I know at present." Bardeen's renrint 86 
•8. Car. G.. Nov. 10. 1734. a ' ' 

•The comment misht also be made tbat«the phrases cited are the natural eipreaaions of 
any schoolman dealrlns to emphasize Rngllsh grammar In his curriculum. This comment 
a. cerfalii validity v Rngllah tongue grammatically " and “EngMah as a language ** 

4ra. truly, distinctive phraiH^^^ Wew 'Bhgland schoolmasters employ^a miich more 
^ prosaic eapreaalona. such Ss "aceording to ihe Rules o( GramlI^!(^r/» " underataodina the 
Rnfllab Grammar. “ learn the EngllMi Grammar." and' .Jibe like. 'See Chap. II 

dwelling houMJfl|^^delpbla was 4.474. indicating a populn-* 
tlOB of hetweM 20.000 and 30.000. B. pQlfilKt. Jo N. a;. 177Q. 270: 
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established by David James Dove, the first English master of the 
academy. The first was a girl’s school, in 1751, in which English 
grammar was taught. For devotion to this school and neglect of his 
duties in the academy Dove w^as dismissed in 175l^.* The second was 
in 1758, when Pove and Riley professed to teach “ English Language^ 
according to the most exact rules of grammar” • The third may have" 
l>een a continuation of the second, when in 1759 Dove and Williams 
announced “Grammatical Knowledge of their (the pupils’) mother 
longue, a.s is laid down in Greenwood’s Grammar.” ^ Two years 
later Dove became master in Germantown Academy, where he taught 

* English as a Language.”** Dove had taught English grammar 16 
years in England ; it might therefore be fairer to attribute the credit 
for the teaching of English to direct influence from the mother 
country. There can be little doubt that Dove in these schools was ’ '* 
endeavoring to make capital of the popularity he had enjoyed at the 
academy. 

In 1754 another !'Philadelphia school was projected by one John 
Jones, “ late assistant to Mr. .Dove io the Academy.” 

[Hcl has opened his new SehooMIouse where . . . tlnvEngllsh Tongue will he 
nuight . . . to tho.se, whose Parents request it. ns a Liingiinge. and delivery In 
the method pursued by thnt worthy Professor, Mr. Dove when In the Academy, 
by which his Scholars made such n wonderful Proflciericy, and he gnine<l so 
gre.'if a favor deserved I.v.** . 

Referring to schools like Jones’s and Dove’s, we have also Franklin’s 
own testimony that the very failure of his plans in the academy 
spread the instruction of English as a language. He says : 

Parents, indeed, despnlrlhg of any reformation, withdrew tiieir children, and 
placed them in private Schools, of which several now appeared In the city, pro- 
fessing to teach what ^^ad been promised to be taught In the Academy; and th^y 
ha^e since flourished and increased by the scholars the Academy "hvight have 
had. if It ha*d performed Jts. engagements “ 

Evidence is not lacking that tlie neighboring colonies werh aware 
of the success of Franklin’s school. For example, in 1754, while the 
English school was .still flourishing, an interesting communication 
^appeared in the Maryland Gazette, written by one who signed himself 
“ Philo Merilandicus,” to this effect: “ On inquiry it has been found 
that there are (at least) 100 Marylanders in the academy in Phila- 
delphia. . . The .writer laments the loss to Maryland of £5,000 * 
sterling a year. He says also : “ Vast sums are every year transmitted 
to France, etc., for the Education of Young Gentlemen. . <, He , 

• iMd., iao. 12, r , ^ 

Ibla., Aug. 9. 179P. . ’ \ 

^Hbid , Nov. 19. 1761. 

“ Pa. O.. Oct. 24, 1764, , ' 

« Sparlffl, Frookllia^B WorkB. n, 149* , t 

^ In 1I6$- the ac^dom^ b)ad 300 jitudptatB. Wickoi^bani, of l$d. 
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expresses a wish to establish a college on the East Shore, and conceiws 
ways and means for keeping within Maryland the money advanced as 
. aforesaid for the use of Pennsylvania.’* Here is positive evidence that 
the academy in Philadelphia, which had the distinction of an English 
program, was attracting aUfhtion. 

Suggestion to t lie' same etlect is found in the will of one James Van 
Horn, of Dover, East New Jersey, in 17G1. He gives all his estate to 
his sons John, and James, “James to lie. given the Itest education the 
Province of Penn.sylvanja affords, either at the Academy, or Mr. 
Dove’s English School.” . 

If the Philadelphia College and Academy was attracting numerous 
students from other colonies,” there may be found in this fact a 
motive for the action taken in 1763 by the College of New Jersey, a 
near rival. Pi-eiident S. Finley in' that year annoiiilted the. opening • 
of an English .school as an appe^ndage. of thc.cbllegc, with an English 
program almost identical with the academy’s.’* 

The College of New Jersey, which thus seems to have followed the 
lead of the Philadelphia Academy in establishing an English school, 
was itself influentinl in spreading grammatical instruction in.tlm 
mother tongu^. It, too, was a cosmopolitan institution, drawing stu- 
dents from the South, from Maryland and Virginia especially. 

The influence of ^rinceton men who became teachens may i»c illus- 
trated by the experience of Philip Fithian (Princeton. 1770-177*2), 
who became tutor in the family (plantation school) of the famous 
Col. Carter, of Westmoreland County, Va. In his Journal and, liCt- 
ters we And four entries relating to instruction in grammar. “The 
Second Son is reading Engli.sh Grammar ; Mr. Carter put into my 
hands for the. u.se of the School The Dritish Grammar.”’* Fithian 
evidently felt the need of renewing this subject, for we find this 
entry a few days later in his journal: “ I read Picfete,The Spectator, 
Lambert, History of England, English Grammar, Arithmetic and 
Magazines by turns.”*® The final entry perhaps indicates why 
Fithian was so industrious in teaching Carter’s Childien grammar: 

“ Mr. Carter is a remarkable man in English Grammar.’’ *’ ■ 


'.4 

■V-. 




“Letter to Jooa§ Greene, Md. G., Mar. 21. 1754. Reprinted. Rtelner. Hint, of Ed. In 

lid.. 20. . . 

T. M.. M«r. 0, 1761 : M. J. Art, XX. 641. 

“Qeori^e b. Wood, writing In 1884. attenta to the eelehrlty of the academy. From this 
period, 1757, the Inatltatloo roue rapidly In Importance. The extent ^und liberality of lla 
plan, conjoined wlth .tbo excellence of Ita management, secured It the patronage of ihe 
neighboring population; and.lt aoon acquired a celebrity which attracted .numerous atii- 
d***®“* colonies. From Maryland, Virginia, and the Carol inas It received much 
mpport . . , mady planter! preferred it, for the education of their children, to the aebools 
of .Engtand/* Wood, Hist, of .Cnlv/of Pa., Pa. Hlat. 8oc., ni, 1^5. 

*• Pa7 *J;. Nov. 10, 1768 ; N. J. Arc., XXIV, 266. See Chap. II, p. 27. 

' “Fltblab^ Jonr. and Let.. 6S, 66^ . 

>lbW., 66. 

•ibid., or. 
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Ro^rt Gather’s School of Elizabeth Town, East New Jersey, in 
1762, was modeled on exactly the same English plan as the Phila- 
delphia Academy. Ho opened a boarding school with a varied . 
curriculum: v • ' 


as also. Roys to l>e instructed In the Beauty and Propriety of the English Tongue, 
which Shull l)C tnught us a Lengu.ige; the best English Atfthors sbull be feud 
untl explained; the Art of ufietoHc, or Oratory, shall he taught with Care and 
Exactness, Si>ecimctis of the . Boys' Proficiency therein shall be given every 
Quarter.” 

This is the exact Philadelphia scheme. 

In 1767 a school called the Somerset Academy was founded in 
Somerset County, Md., whose curriculum also boars a striking resem- 
blance to the Franklin institution. The following reference is found 
in a letter written by a “ Gentleman on hi.s Travels” (Wmriiind), 
who had visited the Philadelpliia Academy in 17G0: 


Erectwl nlM)ut two years ago. ... in tin? county «>f Somerset, Maryland. ... a 
house Hlxty iwo feet In length and twenty f«H*t in breadth; . , . employs two 
Masters of IJhenil K<lucation |wlin tearli] . . . the. rudiments of English • 
Grammar. . . . .'^rsdliiig. . . . writing. . . . Latin and Greek, . . . and varlmis 
l»rnm.dtes of the .\ris and .*<riem es. . . . Great pains are taken to cultivate the 
■^rt of ,'<|>eakitig. which W ne<*«»ssary in lU’iiorio shine in the .‘<ennte. at the bar, 
and In the pulpit.” / , 

The hiKt senteiice of tltc foregoing ruiotation, witli its .«;trcss upon 
speaking, i.s highly stiggo^ve of the Franklin curriculum. That 
.seems t(> have been the mo.st popular part of Dove's work, Fyanklin ' 
e.speeiiilly commending tlie excellence of thC public programs given ' 
by. Dove’s pupils. 

Similar strcs.s is placed upon speaking in several notices of schools 
included in this section. It may not be'out of place to note again that 
the original “.scheme” was drawn up in Piiihulelphia >n 174.3, while 
the city was ?;till under the spell of Whitefield’s eloquence. * Franklin, 
him.sclf a mo(Je.st speaker, may have luul in mind the power of AA'hite- 
field when he prescril>ed in U^s first paragraph that the rector of his 
scliool must be a “correct pure Speaker and Writer of the English 
Tongtie,” and directed “making Declamations, repeating Speeches 
and delivering Orations.” Indeed, in regard to graminar, his scheme 
says merely: “The English Language might be taught by Gratn- 
mar.” Perhaps at that time he was not convinced that Engli.sh could 
be taught “ as a language he certainly was so convinced before the 
proposals and the constitutions appeared in 1749. ^ . 

The direct influence of the academy spread ta a marked degree 
through the efforts of students who became teachers in other colonies. 
This is indiriitcd by the evidence of Phijo Merilandicus eked above. ^ 


"Pa. ,T.. Apr. 1. 1702; N. J. Arc., XXIV, 21. 
“Va, 0... Prb. 23, IT01)<! • . 
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Influent spread in this way certainly in the. case of Andrew D’ElIi- 

Mnt and Alex^der Alexander, who in 1766 announced a school in 
Charleston, S. C., as follows: • »vi oiin 

» I*Kf**r **’®*‘'®"* *“'• Alexander Alexander, late from ihe College of Phlla- 
delphla, ^ leave to inform the Pnbllcit that they InUnd to open’a School . 
Where will taught the Cngliah. I.>ench. laitln and Greek Ungoagea gra.iJ 

FnellTh **«• ■ • • Vonng ladles may be Inatructefl in the 

with ^ enabled to apeak. and write their native tongue 

» ■ h f^”*^*^**' *'®ve a taste and talents for Oratory may be 

- taught rhetoric, and to pronounce Orations with due ^u tloii and diction!" 

In 1757 a list of all the ptipils enrolled in the Philadelphia Acad- 
emyjihe preceding year includes the name of one Lindlev Mtirniv in 
the English schMl.” Wood, a University of Pennsylvania profeior. 
in his history of that institution, writtew^m 1834. asserts that he has 
no doubt that this is the Murray who wrote the famous Miirniv graiii- 
inars." Murray, who wrote in England, we know to have been an 
ineric^. If \Vood is correct and Lindley Murray did actiiailv 
receive his hrst instruction in grammar at the acadeinv. this in itself 
•would-be a strong argument for the direct influence of the institution 
on later schools and school practices. 

1 here IS no intention of exaggerating the infliieiu-e of Franklin’s 
academy. Probably the schools and sch(Mdniasle*rs did not delilier- 
ately follow the, academy as a mmlel. It is much more, likclv that 
niany of them were inllneiiced by the niiinerons clncational in'ilers 
whose works werc widely circiilale.l in America, the' very men who 
moved Franklin to his innovation. Re.spoiisivc al.so, as was Franklin 
' to the growing feeling of restlessness urnler the Latin ciiri-iculimi a.s 
nnsuited to the intensely practicar life of the .N'alion. maiiv of the 
-schoolmen turned imstinctively to the mother tongue. A discussion 
these broader agencie.s, whicli spread tlic vernacular instruction far 
more powerfully tlian did the e.xample of Franklin or of aiiv institu- 
tio.n, lutes the following section. 

The Aistory of educational reforms shows that ob.scrvation and 
imitation of actual school practices, even more than Ihe study of 
educational theories, is. the unrivnieil moving force. To Mclanch- 
thon’s schwl, to St. Panl'.s, to Yvcrdiin. to the Hoston Latin, to 
Kugby to Gary, schoolmen make pilgrimages, either literal or figura- 
tive; then they go home to inaugurate these innovations for tliem- 
wlVM There IS reason to siipp(«c that this was ii comiiioh procedure 
m 1750 to 1775; »Lapd the one school, above all otheJ;g, which in loca- 

t. oru. of P., ; 
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tion, in point of time, in publicity, in prestige of foundation, was 
most suited for such leadership was Franklin’s English school of 
1750. We believe that Robert Proud, in his History of*Pennsylvania 
in North America, written, between 1770 and 1780, was right in at 
least one r^pect when he said : The College and Academy of Phila- 

delphia ... is likely ... to become the most considerable of its 
kind, perhaps in British America.”” 

3. EDUCATIONAL THEORIES SUPPORTING GRAMMAR IN AMERICA . 

UP TO 1775. 

Preceding se<*tions presented schools and colleges teaching English 
grammatically and the Franklin academy as having the right to 1^ 
considered the first leading secondary school with the English pro- 
gram. Consideration now’ turns to an analysis of the educational 
ideas which induced American schools to enlarge upon^the few scat- 
tered beginnings of grammar in the eighteenth century and to adopt, 
very widely ;at its close an English program with grammar as its 
^ central study. 

EDUCATIONAL ’TREATISES IN THE COLONIES. 

1 

Several educational treatises widely known in England made their I 
way into the American colonies l)ofore 1775. Prominent among the*^ \ 
were “Some Thoughts concerning Education,” by John 

1^‘ke ; ” “ British Education,” by ThomiUi Sheridan, 1750 ; ‘‘ Obser- 

vations for Liberal Education,” Ty^)iulon, 1742, by George Turnbull : 

“ Dialogues Concerning Education,” published anonymously. 1745, 
hy James Fordvee;*^ and “ EssaVs on Education, by Milton, I.^cke, 
and the Authors of the Spectator,” London, 1701 edition, by R. 
Wynne.” 

In 1747 Franklin advertised the works of TiOeJie, Turnbull, arid'* 
Fordyce, and showing that he was himself interested in these^books 


•"Proud, op. cit.. II. 2SL 

••Advcrtfjwd. Pa. 0.. Doc. 3. 1747, by B. Frnnklin ; B. N. L.. Sept. 4, 17.%0: N. Y. 

Sopt. 24. 1752 ; CoDD. O.. Apr. 12. 17.''..'i ; On. O... Apr. 14. I7«.H-; B. Cb., Mny 1708, et<5. 

•• AdvertlBed. 8. C. O. and C. .T.. Mor. 1, 1763; N. Y. M.. Nov. 7. 176.3; B. Ch.. May 3. 
1768; Va. O., June 10. 177.3, etc. ' 

(The full title of Sherldan’fl book In “ Britlah Education : or, the Source of’ the Dleorders 
of Great l^ritaln. being an Essay towards proving, that the Immorality, Ignorance^ and 
false Taste, which no i|;enerany prevail are the natural and,. necessary Consequences of tha 
present defective System of l^duontlon. with An Attempt to show that a Revival of the 
Art 0 ^ Sp^dhtng, and the 8tudy of our own Language, mtghti coni tribute. Ip a great Megs#c 
to the Cor^ oi^those Evils.’’ Thoma? Sheridan. A. M.< I/ondoP, 1 756 edition. 

"Advertised, Pa: 0., Dec.. 3, 1747. by B. Franklin; N. X. G., Dec. 11. 1763; K. Y. lif.„ V- 
June, 1775, etc. » 


Advertised, Pa. O.. Sept. 22, 1747. by B. Franklin ; N. Y. G., ^^^v. 1.3., 1763. etc. 
"Advertised). N. Y. M., Sept. 30, 1766; N. or W. F. B.. Oct. Ip, 1763 ; Ibid., FoK 11, 
mi ; Ibid,, Sept. 10, 1760, etc. 

^ . ■' '.-'r V-,-.. 
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ho quotes Ixicke extensively.** What is more significant he .Ircw up 
his plan of English education in exceedingly close conformity to one 
stnking passage in Turnbull. No attempt is made to use the “ deadly 
parallel *» but the conclusion is inevitable that Franklin was thor- 
oughly familiar with Tunibidl. At any rate, every. one of the main 
parts of the academy’s English program is ad\-ocated in' the same 
order as in Iiirnbull’s discussion. Both writers believe that gram- 
mar, composition, declamation. oratory, and the study of 'EnglUh 
cla.ssics are primarily for the cultivation of “stile,” anci to cap it all 
the principal motive of each is r,egarc| for the various jirofessions in 
which the mother tongue, is to he used. 


THE BURDEN OP LEARNING LATIN. 


Four more contentions are disceniihle in the educational treati.ses 
which cainelo, America in the. eighteenth century.*" The first, of the.se 
is the burclcm of learning Latin. The revolt again.st the e.xtrcine hold 
of Latin is a. very ohi one. having as its cairlie.st conspicuous cham-. 
pions Colncnins..^fnh.•n.ster. ami Milton. An idea of the unspeakable 
grind transferred from .lob n .Sturm's fJynmasiuni to the si.xtcenth- 
centiiry grammar si-IkkiIs of Knglaiid may he seen bv a glance at 
Sturm's ciirriciilum. lie required seven years to U- spent on the 
acqiiirciiient of a pure Latin .-lyle," two to lie given to “elegance.” 
and five collegiate years to be pa.sscd in learning the art of Latin 
speech. U years, with the. ultimate goal of prollci.mcv in writing and 
speaking the Latin tongue." 

Comenius. the Bohemian educational reformer. l.’iOL* -1(571, voiced 
one of the carlie-it protests again.st Latin in-truefion like that of 
Sttirni. ConieniiLs, to lie .sure, retained T>atiii as the most valualde 
study, hut, he would first have the vernacular taught, then a neighbor- 
ing modern tongue, then Latin, Greek, etc. He advocated its well 
objective study of the natural world.*’ 

Mulcaster, nl.so. rai.sed his jirotes-t: “ Is it not a marvelous 
bondage to liecome servants to one tongue, for learning’s sake the 
most part of our time . , . whei-eas we may have the very same 
treasure in our own tongue, with the gain of most time. ... I loVe 
Rome, but I»ndon Indter; I favor Italy, but England more; . . . I ” 
honor the Latin, biit I worship the English.” 

Milton, in 1650, urges : “ We do amiss to spend .seven or eight yeare ' 

merely in scraping together a,s much miserable Latin and Greek as 1 


. «rrattkllD. llIuMratod h\n " proposiilB * i 
Walker, Rpljln, Turbhtill, •* wifh w>mc otbera.* 

Ha. II,. 3S7, FrankllD*# qubtatloDM are klvcn. 

:Tora^ali*i»M°j!^ ^* *'''^** •““ »o. other «iimfe,upn that Fraaklla followed 

• •Nearly all the other writers cited follow Locke very ctoaoly. ' 

: •Summary. of R(iirro*6 currtctitum. Monroe, tftst. of Kd 3ol 


Dj oTrracfa troin ;MIItpn,M/»cke, Sheridan 


^ — • • ••* ouvriuUD. 

Id oSmyth. Life and Wrltlhga of B, Frank* 
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l>c learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one year. . . . 
1’hose are not matters to be wrung from poor striplings like blood 
out of the nose or the plucking of untimely fruit.” lie refers to the 
prevalent instruction as “ those gi'amnmtical flats and shallows, whore 
they stuck unreasonably to learn a few wonls with hiinentable con- 
struction ■’ and as “ that a.ssinine feast of sow-thistles and bramble.s, 
which is commonly set before them as all the food and entertainment 
of their tendorest and most dociblc age.” 

The goals to which these early reformers strove were, first, knowl- 
edge tr)' be written in the vernacular; second, instruction in reading 
and w’riting for the masses, in order that this secular knowledge, like 
religious knowledge in the Bible, might he made accessible to all. 

Before the cighteonth-conturv agitators began work English was 
O'^tahlishcMl in its elementary branches in the schools and books in , 
English tcacliing were widely printed; that i.s, the two goals af 
rmnenius, Mufeaster, and Milton were altaimul. Now began the work 
of a second grou]) of educational refonmu’-, headed by the greatest 
master of them all. John Looke. They led the atttick upon the .second- 
line trenches of l.atin and establisluMl the principle that for the masses 
a \ernacuiar education of a secondary gia<l(‘ i> e<piivalont to a Latin 
education of the ^ame gradt^ for a ileg(‘d few. To-day’s fight is 
for the thirddine trench and Over the (piestion, shall the classics 
remain as an iitipeu tant ]>art of- the curriculum because of the few , 
]>ri'Vileged to attain the highest cult me? , 

The newer Ic.aders, hesuled by L<M*ke. .‘^oiind the same note, lament- 
' ing the heavy Imrden of the Lat in-grammar pn)gi‘uin. I>jcke, in 
b'.lKhsays: 

When I roMsiiler what ado is nia'le ahoiit learniTic n little Lniln and Grwk. how 
many y<»ars an* sp'-nt in it, I can hardly f<;rhear tlhnklnL' tliat ttie parents of 
Hdldrcri siill Ww in fear the s« hoolinnster s rod, . . . How else Is it |K>S8lhle 
that a child can he ehaiiad to the oar st‘vcii. ei^ht. nr ten of the be.st years of 
his life, to j:et a laniruage or 

The Taller of 1710 urges that masters shotdd teach pupils to use 
English instead of perplexing them with L^tin epistles, theme's, and 
verses — 

For can anything he in«»re nl)snrd Mian our way of iireeciMlIng; , . . to ptit 
tender Wits Into Hu* intricate maze of Mraimiiar. and a l.atin tfraummr; ... to 
learn an unknown art by an unknown tohgne; . . . to carry lliein a dark round- 
ahotit way to Tot them In at tin* Imck doorV^* 

> * Dr. Johnson, Franklin’s friend, in tlie preface of his dictionary, saidi 
“A wliol?> life' tm hot be spent i>pon syntax and, etytaology, and avfeiA 
• a whole lifetime would not be sufficient.” 

Wynne, op. rlt.. 5 -8. 

♦' Wynne, op. rlt., iM» ; Locko, ThonglitH Conermlng Kdiicathm. 

♦»trt1lcr, IV., No. 2^4. 

Diet, of JSsig. Laagtiago. I, preface, 13, 
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It may be worth while to dwell upon the influence of the Spectator 
gllfiMap*^’ Addison and Steele speak out boldly for English 

Say8**a«?e*"'* ^*‘**‘" Popularity on both sides of the Atlantic. 

I found ... the |.rliirl|m'l defect of our Kncllsli diacipllne to lie’ In th» i»m 

the conduct of those Wind guide*. Churns «nd Iguorunoe. . 1 3j fl ' i 'k 

together of cotnnion Grnmmar." which I* * necessary .•oiisequence of o..r .?i!! 
aj-nagement in that „mvl«.o. . The llbem, Art* ScIl^^lTre Ih L ^ 
fnl ae the Oraceii: nor ha* tsrnuiinnr. the seven* mother of liu. so Mgtitful » 

toTn. u h T' children. sKn«de ' 

..Klbnnd tM^ I-t her tslMnier- 

Jr u ^ zztzz'tz rrvrr 

their own hingunge by st.ite.1 rules to avoid the confusion that woul. “f ., 11 ""' 
from leaving It to vulgar ium*. t i„r Kiiglish Tongue in ti.e «.! To ' ' 

In its const ruci Ion. iin<l re.lucll.le to the fewOsi rul.*s " 

|- To siH-ak and write wllh..ui absunllty the language „f om*V coo.., re i 

i™«« ...I . j;. 

. rrir; rrr;:'.:;:;'':, 

■r;^' .:,Jv:s,r r;::: ■■ :rr 

In A (,H,lnolo Wynne ••Tl,i,.4 snr.|KM.. «■„* ,h, Knnri^], 
Grammar published by John Krighihiiid,” with the .inprohatioii «f 

'? urnm, s„,,|H„i|n.n 

that.^teelc was the iiiitliur. * ' ‘ 

ENGLISH THE LANGUAGE OP DAILY USE. 

fre«|uentiy foiinil in the treatkses on education of 
eighteenth century is that English is the language of daih U ' 
ms was the bui-dyn of the Taller just citetl. Ixwke also w6uld\ave 
those whose main biisine.ss is with the tongue or 

It must be U.C grammar of his ow4i tongue; of the language he uses- i. „,,, 
be a matter of wonder, why ybunK gnintlemon aro forc«?d to lonm #i ' * ’ * ^ 

to... ... anm«A .r taTnirTT^ 

.pwn tongue. . . Nor Is their own Iflngnage ever propo«id f6 th^r«» ioit 

.^r.car, and culttvatlng; though they have daily nse of I^L 

Wynne* op^clt., 177-i. 
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neldom . . . Judged of by their handsome or awkward way of expressing them- 
selves In . . . And sliice * *tls English that on Englishman will have constant 
use of* that Is the language he should chiefly cultivate; ... to mind what Eng- 
lish hts pupil speaks or w*rltes Is below the dignity of one bred up among Greek 
and lAtln. tho* he have but little of them himself. These are the leafned lan- 
guiiges, fit only for learned men to me<ldle with and teach; English Is the 
language of the Illiterate vulgar* 

A student ^ ought to study grammar, among the other helps of 
speaking well ; but it must be the grai^mar of his own ton^e . . . 
tliat he may understand his own country speech nicely and speak it 
properly ; and to this purpose grammar is necessary but it is the gram- 
mar only of their awn proper tongues ^ 

in* l76Sr, tn the* Boston Chronicle^ Joseph Ward strikes the note of 
Engfish as of daily value to the masses as follows; 

The subscriber has opened an English (trnmmar ik'hool In King Street • • • 
The understanding the English <;r:immfir is so nt'cessnry for those who have not 
II !.llienil fklucutlon, and as If will greatly facilitate the learning any other 
language, such a fuliool is said by the Utcmtl'*tu be very much wanted In this 
town. ■ 

lu Kichiml Carew asserts;. 

Wliats«M‘v<*r gnif«» niiy oilier liuigunge cnrrleth In vers** or pros<*. in tropes or 
in (‘t*hno.'< i»r :igoiioiiiimith«iis. they may nil he lively and exactly 
i' 4 *|>resiMitcd Iw oiirs. Will you have Thito's vers4»? Ueiid Sir Thomas Smith; 
The lonli'V Sir Thoiiiii.H .Mor^o; rhvrp*H*r Asiliimi; Varro? r-haucer; Demos* 
tlieiies? Sir .lohn (’heke . . . Will you rend Virgil V Take the Earl of 
.Surrey; rntiilliisV Shakespeare and Marlowe’s fragment; OvIdJ' Daniel; 
I.uelan? S|N*mer: .Miirtlnrr Sir John ^Davies and others. \WU1 you have 
all in all fi*r prose and verse? Take the miracle of our age. Sir, Philip Sidney.' 

Wo have seen ai>ove that Franklin in his proposals stressed the 
idea of “ Itegard l)eing had for the .several Professions for which they 
(tho .students) are intcMidod.” English is the instrument of trade, of 
la>\\-,pulpit, and Senate Chain1)(»r. Ix)cke pointed out that a inaiTiB 
often judged by his skillful or awkward use of his native language, 
AVyune’s books spread the teaejung of Tx)cke7 Miltoiu and Steele in 
America, and Turnbull follows Alilton and I.*ocke with almost the 
identical argument. 

Milton said: 

Thu a linguist should pride himself to have nil the tongues Babel cleft the 
world Into: yet If ho hntf not studie<] the solid things in them as well ns words 
and lexicons, he were nothing so much to he estimated a learned niiin. as any 
yeoman or tradesman competently wise In his own dialect- only.* 


s Wynne, op, ctt., flO-2. 

^ Bpnrks, op clt., II, 137-lSS. Cited by Franklin In bin ** propoials.’! 

^ Footnote In Franklin’s ** Obaer vat Iona/* Sparks, op. clt. ; also Wynne, 262. . 

•• B. O., Apr 20. 17S0. 

* n Quoted, Watson, Beginnings, 11, from ’’ Blitabetban Critical Eaaaya,’* Gregory Bmltii, 
2. 293. / 

■ Wynne, op. clt., 4, 5. .. . ' 
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Lock© cxprcs-sed tlic obverse idea that “ nothing can be more ridicu. 
lous ^an that a father slioulU waste his own money and his son’s 
time in setting him to learn the Roman language, when at the same 
time he designs him for a trade.”" Turnbull follows in the same 
vein: “ Few think their children qualified for a trade till they have 
beeh whipped at a Latin School for five or six years to learn a little of 
that which they arc obliged to for^t.” " 

The demand for practical instruction is most vigonm.slv dcmandiHl 
by- Turnbull as follows: 


Can any one henUale t<> choo.se whcflier that Ills sun sbonl.l early tie iKSiimintivl 
with men. niannera an.rtlilnKS. or that he shoiiM early N> a profound ilnaiilst. 
. . . What man of seime . . . would not nillier have Ills son at fourteen (oler- 
ibly skilled In g.«ogra|.hy and hlsjory. uequalnusl wlih the true iiioiIiihI of 
uamreilinK nature... . . an<l ahle tp express friiths of ihes<> elasses with t>ro- 
^rlety and taste, In his own language . . . ilioiigh he know little Ijiitln?" 

Sheridan, in a reductio ad nbiiurdum upon the utility of classical 
earning, tells of the “ ingenious and learned ti iinslatoV of Milton's 
Paradi.se Lost . . . now starving on a poor curacy in u n-mote part 
>f the country. Anti .shall iiuiny fathers expect that their sons will lie 
ible to outdo him in learning, or have nobler opporttinitics of displKv'- 
ng it? . • 

Thonius Jlyoricy. author of the ..second grammar piihli.slied in 
America, 1779, in the same year set up a grammar si hool in .\ew 
fork. In his olalKirato advertisemcnls, after setting forth tho neco.s- 
study of I.«atin for (he purpo.se of Icariiitig Kng- 
ish painmar, he quotes I^ocko in (he (lassago just cited almve'tm the 
'utility of making a boy learn the Roman languagt> when he is at the 
ame time designed for a trade."' 

^ Even more vigorously does Willituu Watson .speak of his .school in 
/harleston, S. C., 17C9, “ for the Instruction of Youth in the Eng- 
ish Language ... grammatically. . .. . The utility of such an 
ndertaking is too obvious to need' any Recommemlntion.” He g(H*s 
n td say that Latin and Greek are of “ 1 iUle consequence to tho.se who 
pend their days in rural, mercantile, or mechanical EmpToymeiits.” 
le dwells on the inutility of spending “six or seven years in tho 
tudy of dead languages. ... If knowlotlge can bo obtainetl 
dthoiit the dry and tedious process . . . it may not lie a u.sele.ss 
ttempt. . Su(%an attcmi»t ns this the subscriber humbly ore- 
imes to make.” / 

One of the earliest not ices of an English .school ift William Gough's, 
^^laiftatibn school n^r Charleston, in 1742. “William Gough 


“Ibid., 46. 

■^.Tiiriiball, op. clt„ 4. 
"Turnbull, op. clt., 200. 


" Hherldon, op. clt. 222-3. 

N. Y. O. ftnd W. M.. Aug. 28, 1773. 
" S. C. 0., June 24, 1700. 
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givos notice tlmt he is now settled entirely at the Plantation of Mr. 
James Taylor, ami continues to teuch the several most useful braii'rhes 
of learning (in the English Tongue) according to llie London Method, 
whereby Youth may be qualified for Business by land or Sea/’*® 

THE IMPORTANCE OP STANDARDIZING AND PRESERVING THE ENGLISH TONGUR 

We have pointed out that the plans for Franklin's academy matured 
while Philadelphia, and, indeed, the colonics at large, were under the 
^ influence of Whitclield‘s orat4>i^*. The emphasis of the Philadelphia 
j)nigram upon oi*al English may have iweived its iuimediato inspira- 
tion from that sourc'c. But there was a far-reaching appeal for pub- 
lic speaking of greater significance than the inspiration of any one 
main This larger appeal nms through the educational treatises which 
both in KnglamI and in America led the eighteenth -century move- 
mefit for the vernacular. Indeed, (!ie discussion which'follows shows 
that the movement to place vermuMilar on a par with Latin found i^_ 
early stixuigth in two correhite<l argiinuMits: First, that the cultiva- 
tion of a style for t>niv speech would assist in foniiulating, standard- 
izing. and preserving the English tongue; si»cond, that in the new 
world, with its c<mgloiiieralion of tongues, the schools must make an 
effort to keep the vernacular free from the influenc^c of othel^ lan- 
guages and to establisli English as the standard language of the new 
lamb 

A prWentious elaboration of the first of these arguments is the 
treatise of Thomas .Sheridan. Ilis largo volume of 531 pages, dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Chesterfield, prime minister and famous orator, 
develops the thesis that a “ Revival of the Art of Speaking, and the 
study of our own Language, might contribute to the Cure of that . . . 
Ignorance and False Taste, which so generally prevail.”*^ 

'In his address to Ixird Chesterfield, Sheridan says: The scheme 

is: A design to revive the long-lost art of oratory and to correct, ascer- 
tain, and fix the English Language.’’ In almost every chapter 
Sheridan acknowledges his indebtedness to Miltcm, Swift, Locke, and 
Addison. Out of the writings of these men Sheridan has judiciously 
extracted those pas.sages which champion the vernacular, especially 
oml instruction in it. * 

Two postulates underlie Sheridan’s argument: First, the causes 
which stres^d Latin and Greek dedicated so vast a })ortion of time to 

• 8. Cv O.. F^b. is. 1T42. 

GourU docs not advertise fratnmar. **‘Readlnf. Wrltln'R. end Arithmetic 1^ ail.lti 
Branchca** are hie principal eiibjeeta. Before 17S0. and. Indeed in all th,e advert Itameiita , 
op to 1T75. a r It timet Ic in all Ita branched aa an Intenalveiy practical aobject. ap0anm 
almoat Invariably. The appeal of. Immediate practicality, found effective in ULyitbmeUc^ 
gradualiycreepa Into the annOiincementa of KnRllab apeaking and ffammar, 

** Sberidap, op. clt., title, paft, 

** ibid., piaface, VI, ■ 1 : 
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tlie ac<)tiisition of skill in (lioso lan^isg^ and at the same time the 
pupil a own was totally neglected and no longer of any force. 

Tlie U*iirned UnKUtiaos «ro no loiiKor ilio wolc rcimnUnrloK of kno\VlfHlp«* ; 

. , ."tlio KiiKllKh Im |te<*ouic III! uiitwniiil full wUloiii. . . . Adii 

to Uilt» Tliat we have many ostflleiit writers of our own, iM'sidea, the ImiKiiiiRe 
Itaelf bus been so iniieli eiilarKeil diuM in proved. ... To state the iUHH)uiit in 
•hort beiwet^n our ftm^fatbera and us. they sliewtsl crent wImIoiii and Rmal sense* 
in iiinkitiR the learntHl latiguuR€*s the ehief study in their doyk (time of Uefor* 
mation) iMs^ause, liow;ever round nhout the way. kiiowh^dge was then to be. 
acquired in none other ; and iKKuusooiir own. then p«M>r and unc,umviited. c«nild 
be In no other way enriched or re0n«^1. . , . • 

, Rngllah is the language most universally read by Kiigllshiuerl.* 




The second |W)stiiIatc is that as yet, ,<hy in 1750, h:nglish had no 
fixed standanl. Sheridan complains of general /* l>a<l tasto which is 
allowed to prt^vail/’ l»oth in writing and shaking, on the part, of pub-- 
lie men, of ‘Mhe- amazing number of wrelchetl pamphlets” and of 
"those h^ps of trash, >vhicli are constantly c.x|M>sed to sale in the 
windows of l>ooksellors, like unri|>e fruit, greeilily devourwl by given- 
fiickne.ss apetites, and which fill the mind with cniditios.” Quoting 
Steele, Sheridan &iys: I would engage to furnish you-'with a cata- 

logue of English hooks . , . within seven years past , , . wherein 
you could not find ten lines together of common grantmar or of ' 
common .sense.’* 

Upon these two |M)stuhites nSheridan constructs his pled that ora- • 
tory fi.xe<l the Ktaiulurds of the ancient Iniigiiages and perpetuated 
them ; that the other nntions'of Europe — 


the Kreiirh. Itoliaiia, Spanliird.s eic after having rnrb ii(sl and illiistnittd 

Iheir Heveriil iHiigiiagca by ilu* nid.s and ligbt.s iKirrow.Hl from the (Jreok and 
liotnaii. empluytKl the utmost Industry, ta rcftiie. correct, and nacertiitir (make 
certain) them by fixed and stated rules. . . . The Rnglisli alone left theirs to the 
power of chance or caprice; Insomuch that It Is within a few months that evon 
a dictionary has been product here.* Whilst In all the others many excellent 
grammars and dictionaries have long since been published.** 


Both the ancients and all moderns but the Englisli studied their 
own languages with respect to what is pure and correct in style and in 
pronunciation. ^ 


/■ 

/ 


. WhMt Mball We say to our practice so contrary to that of pollslinl nations ... / 

(we) who take grwt twins In studying all languages but our own? Who arc / 
very nice and curious In our choice pf preceptors for the ancient anh modem / 
tongue^ yet suffer our children to be vitiated In the very Orst principlea of their / 
*• It because that the knowledge of our language is so easily acquired. 
•*.**? 6* idlasrt? . This surely can not be said when It Is tintveraaliy 

r ■■■ — ^ — ; ; ^ 1 ;■ ■ 

: f lbld., il7-a. ■ • ■■ ■ i 

Ibid.. 228. 

.••Ibid., 227. Tatl«r IV. .\o. 230. 



■Tbls refen to Xobsson's Dictionary and flsea the date for Bberldan'a flrat edition. 




nllowcHl Mmt tlioro :iro luinlly any wlio sjH'nk nr write U onrrcvtly. In It hcontiae 
we Imve lew tiRp for It than for any oihor? " 

When we oouRklor that jifier (tm*k and Uninan luiiffuti^<>^ were hrouglit In a 
Riaiidnrd of iH'rf(H»tlon. when Iheir youth had tiu* advaiitaRP of ealahlUhetl 
liixarlable ruloa u|M>n whUdi to fiuind their knowhnlpe; of able precehlorH tv> 
iNStniet and ^uide thoin; of llie iiohleRt exainplos and most iiorfeclt pntteruR 
for (heir inatriietlon ; . . . shall wo who hnvo none of ihtdr ndvantiif^eA, without 
any paliin or applieatloii ex|>t^’t to have a eoin|M't<*nt knowhslae o]t one, wdihdi 
ill Us prt'Roiit state Ir far nion? dimruli to lea huhI than theirs? This onils^ 
slon ill «>nr wlueuHen . , . Is wonderful/* 

^nci the snpnuno iikmuis of osiublisliiiio this uniformity of fixing 
aihl rtst'erlaining the ton;iup is. Hcconiin^ to Sheridan, I he fostering 
of the aneient art of oratory : hy this inean!^ onr Shakespenre and 
our Milton" will not I30 MitfenHl to l>ecome two or three oenluries 
hem e what Chaiieer is at present, the study of only a tw poring 
anUH^uurians, and in an age or two more victims of )>ookworiiis." 
Sheridan <*ompletes his argmiient with the ciiriotis fallaey that tli© 
orators of a nation are its sound pliihwiphers; that thev jH*rpeluate a 
language; that tipon them and (lieir art depends the safety of their 
uationK.*® 


It is highly signitirant that Sheridan de<hValed his work to (lies^ 
lei helth an eloquent orator of his day. Morofuer. niesferfield hud 
made if public proposal to the pn>vost and fellows of the University 
of Dublin, while he was viceroy of Iivland, “ for the endowment of 
proper hv'tiires ami exercises in the Art of Reading and Speaking,”^® 

I h(‘ pn>jeet , failed. In his preface Sheridan comments upon an 
innovation recently made in Kaion hy Hanmrd and at Riighv by 
Markham, hy which, '‘amongst many other gixal customs . , . pro- 
mmeiution and the art of speaking are now made effectual points,"^* 

I his appears to indii'ate that tlie English schools were not manv vears 
in advance of the American. 

f)nly one of Shcridaids arguments is likely to have had a strong 
appeal in America. Americans had no liU'rature of their own; thev 
wece not primarily interested in tlie e.staWishment of a .standaril 
•‘lyle of literature: tlie appeal for the preservation of the language 
of Sliakespeare and Afilton was remote from the interests of tlie new 
land. The main interest of Americans would lie in the .substance of 
Sheridan’s appeal, not in the reasons for it. He wished to teach ora- 
tory; he eulogized public speech; he lauded correct pronunciation and 
fluent, oral address. This would appeal especially to Americans, with 
their democratic town meetings, their traditions of pulpit leaderslnpi*^ 
and tlieir necessity of oral commiuinicafjon in generah ' Moreover, 


•» Sh«rld«n. op. cit.. 195 - 106 . 
•Ibid.. 10a~7. 

^Ibld., X.XIX. 


•Ibid., profoce; XVII, 
•Ibid., XIV. 
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statesmanship in tlic local governments and provincial councils was 
the goal of parents for their children. The profession of the law was 
increasing in popularity, and in any and all lines of activity effective 
speech was looked upon as a prime requisite. 

Private schoolmasters wore not slow to realize the popularity of 
this appeal. Advertisements of the day are replete with it For 
example, “The l>oys learning oratory make orations every fort- 
■ night”;’- “I iiftend teaching the English language with proper 
accent and emphasis “ parents . . . may depend on having their 
^ children . . . «liligeiitly instructed in grammatical English, with •due 
attention to emphasis, pause, caden<!e. and puerile declamation”;” 
“ weekly exercise of reading the English authors with propriety aii<l 
groiM, ; the. Boys, as soon as they arc. capable to be oxcrcise<l in 
pronouncing Orations ” “nor will the true pronounciation. the 
.proper stops, emphasis; accent and quantity be neglected ” “ Pains 
will be taken to form them early, for Public Speaking”:’* “ Grcjit 
pains. arc talum to cultivate the Art of Public Speaking, which is 
n^ssary in order to shine in tlie . Senate, at the bar, or in the pid- 
■.pit ’* hoys who have “ a ta.'-le and tulctits for Oratory ma.y he taught 
rhetoric and .to pronounce with due action and diction.”"® The firs"l 
* advert i.scinent of King's College .(Columhia). IT.’il, added to the 
learned languages “ rea.soning, writing, and .spealung eloquently.”"' 
Aji e.xact expression x)f this idea, that neglect of vernacular gnun- 
mar caused incorrect speech, which had Iwen taken verbatim from 
Sheridan or paraphrased from Jiim, is found in the announcement of 
-William Johnson, who set tip an English grammar school on Union 
Street, Charleston, S. C., in 1767. He says: 

■ Ittaa common, but too w«ll-f;roun<le<l coinpiniiit that n c'ninimiilic»l study of 

our own langtiaKc seldom uiiikesony pnit of the ordinary method of Inatriictina 
youth. .1 . . To this ncalfict may Ju»tl.v'-fe> attrihiited the areat Ineorreeiaess of 
•peech. job«>rvable amoia-at almoin all ranks of |K>otde ... to reiiMHly ^vhleh 
... Is the polqt the proiioset has in view." - . 

Theije was a growing realization that the Nation ought to have one 
roinmo^ language; that the best national life could not Obtein if J5ng- 
lidi, German, French, lf)utch, Scandinavian languages — not to men- 
tion, otters— should each rt‘main the speech of a portion of the people. 
Moreover, the min gling of so many tongues must certainly result in 

» Joseph Garner, Pa. (9.; Juljr 3, 1765. 

••Mary McAIIUtep. Par Ov June 4, 1767. 

wjphn lleffenunn/Pa. O., Sept. 14, 1774. g » , 

: . J., Mur. 2. 1760. ^ 

Jacob Gllea, Mount Plcasant.^d:; Md. 0„ Jiily lOi 1765, • 

■ " QWinm^tlcastep/ Pa. G.. Pet. 20, IW^^ 

'^otnpson, Charleston. 8. C!., S. r. G„ Dec. 10, I77i 
n.Spmeimt. Academy; Man^Innd, Va O., Fob. 23, 1760. 

■•Andre# D'KIllcent, Charlestown, 8. C., a C. O., May 20/1706 ' 

•» N. Y. a and W. P. B.. May 31, 1754. 
i* C. p., Jnne^O, 1767.^ . - ^ 
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r liio corniption of thom alK and especially of the dominant one, the 
Kn^rlish. It is certain that this feeling? was present in the minds of 
the authorities in the CoIIe^^c and' Academy of Philadelphia, inas-* 
much as Pennsylvania had an excoedin*zly composite population. In 
1758 iVovost Smith, the chief Latinist against whom Franklin 
inveij^hs, wrote an article, which appeared in the Anuu-ican Magazine 
in Oetoher of that year, entitled “Account of the Colle^re and Acad- 
emy of Philadelphia.” He says: 

Oiv/fori/. c(»i^re<T S i* f 'a king' i\n*\ WriUnt/ tlu» }t*tthrr Tovffue is a brjineh of eila- 
eatloii t«M» iimeli neirle<*led in «ll*our Entiiish Seniinarb's. ns is nftcif visible in 

tin? imblir |M*i fonniiiHO of of oiir loiiniod men. Hm in the circuin- 

sttiiKS‘s of this province, siuh n m*;:Io<r would linve be<*n still nmro iiioxcusiibie 
tlinii ill ;m.v other fuirt of the ilritlsii dtniiinioiis. Tor we are so preat a mixture 
of iKMiplo. fnnn iilinosi all ntriH-rs of tho world, imm ossii ri ly sponklm^n vnriety of 
ImiKunitos ;ind dhilfet.s. tlint rrne proinmn.uloii and writinj: of mir owii laiigumre 
might soon ho lost among us without such u pn*vloiis caro to prosorvo In the 
' rising gonorations.” ’ 

A schoolmaster of New York, advertisinn: an English grammar 
school in the consistory ifioin of the French church, .sjtys: “ The Eng- 
lish (irammar, . . . the learning of it being imli.spensahly necessary^ 
in an English cfumlry, J intend to teach to all my scholars. ** 

Benjamin Franklin liim>elf voices this appeal: 

.Why slioiild yon . . . loavo it (.\4norica» to ho lakoii hy foccigiiors of nil 
mitipiis nnd langmigos. wlm hy thoir iininlu rs may <ii:owii and slilU; the Kngllsh 
' whiclt otiwrwiso would proliahty horomo in tho lourso of iwt> centnrios tho most 
extonsivo laiignago in tlio world. 

It appears that we liavo now reached tin- heart of the primary causo 
which forwarded the study of English grammar. A movement, in 
the words of Sheridan cited ahovo,.“to ivtine, convert, and ascertain 
(make certain') the English lanjrnnge hy lixeel ami slated rules ’ is 
e.sspiiiially gyiiiiuatical. Saiiim*! Johnson's dictionary, and others, 
stamlardi/.ed^English diction. Slieritlan ,‘^poke the tnith when he 
said that the English needed “ the advantage of estahlisheel and 
invariable rules” upon which to establish * anti perpetuate tho 
language. ' " 

The. verV' pivvah'nce of illiteracy in* the pnhiic and private speech 
of the eighteenth century demande<l the study of grariimar; Granteil 
that the mother tongue was more useful and loss laborious than Latipv 
granted that it was desirable to speak and write well, granted that 
Dilwortli, Greenwood, Ijowth,. and the British Grainmar had reduced ^ 
Ehglisii to ‘‘ established arid invariable riile.s,” it secius to have fol- ^ 
lowed with irresistible logic that the schools imist teiuh English 
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^mmar. Hence we find that every one of the schoolmasters cited 
* in a previous paragrapli as teaching oratory also taught grammar. 
Are we not .safe, then, in .saying that English grammar came into 
the curnculuni primarily as a re.sult of the popularity of the teaching 
of public speaking and sivondarily ns the re.sult of a dc.sire to make 
rising generations familiar with “ fixed and stated rules ”? 

' .j ^ corollary, the study of Pmglish as a language came ns an anti- 
dote for the variety of languages .spoken by early settlers, e-specially 
in the middle .colonies. It is perhaps niorc accurate to say that it was 
an attempt to k^p. Engli.sh the dbniinant lan'gunge of the 'new 
continent. 

BIGHEB EDUCATION FOR the MASSES IN lUO AND IN nil. 

Ma.ssachusetts and her .si.ster colonies inherited the idea of educa- 
tion for leadership. The grammar schools of England, prototyiies of 
the higher schools set up in New England by the laws of 1647. and 
1650, were planned distinctly ^r an intellectual, educational, and 
politi^l aristocracy. The society from which the, first .settlers came 
was distinctly a class society. Many of the Pilgrim Fathers and their . 
immediate siicces.sors frbm Phigland came from the smaller landed 
gentry in the mother country. Moreover, the first .settlers, althougii 
. apparently pos.se.%ing.a democratic form of government, cliarm ter- 
^ iz^d in local affairs by the town meeting, were in realitv controlled by 
a relatively .small group of leaders. These men, as wc.imve seen, were 
clergymen, but their authority and influence extended over almost 
t every aspect of life. To perpetuate this' leadership Harvanl College 
1 w-as founded onlv eight years after the settling of Ma.ssachii.selts Hay. 

1 To the college, with its inherited curriculum of the cla.ssics, must be 
^ sent the more promising yotith, -prepared either under the private 
tutorship of some clergyman or in a suitable school. -This is the origin 
of the grammar school in America. 

Given a grammar school, some means mus^ be provided for the 
preliminary education considered nece^isary for entrance. This wa.s 
provided either’ by dame schools or by the reading schools or by gram- ’ 
mar schools. Along with this idea of higher education for leadership 
there existed ^ second idea. This was that all citizens must lie taught 
to road the .Scriptures and to understand the capital laws of the 
country. The idea of universal education grew out of a combination 
of these two purposes. Kriefly, universal education in 1650 meant 
^universal-ability to. reath possibl.v to write and cipher! and widespread • 
’|!'-,opp6tlunity. to train leader^^ 

! r ■ ®y f;)'® naiddlc.of the next century" a somewhat different idea of 
] ‘l^wning. Various CaumS had reduced the I 
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I Imd broiiplit out native qualities of leadership, undeveloped by eduen- 
I tion. Tl\j* am-ient classics did not hew the forests, blaze piillnvays 
into the wilderness, nor fij»bt back Indians. A Benjamin Franklin, 
forced at 13 to 'forepo the higher schools of Boston, l»y sheer native 
merit bad made himself an influential man. Many lesser Franklins 
liad raised themselves in various settlements. Just as on the Ameri- 
can frontiers of (he early nineteenth century a vigoroqs and robust 
democra«‘y seemed to produce altd develop Jacksons and Lincolns, so 
too years earlier kindred causes were at work in New York. Penn- 
sylvifnia, Maryland, and the rest No longer did it count primarily 
what a man knew. What be could do was far more important. In 
short, after iC.'iO. 100 years of frontier life had demonstrated that 
suital)le leaders were foi’thcoming in all a.spects of life, except po.s.sibly 
the ministry, irrespective of a classical ediieation. 

If this be true, when the frontiersmen of the eighteenth century 
found themselves victors in the first severe struggle, with privations 
and estal>lishe.d in somewhat settle<l communities, they began agaip 
to think of education.'* Their uncouth manners and dress were like 
(heir intellectuaj life and their speech — strong, but (soarse. A desire 
for refinement grew apace, if not for themselves, at lea.st for their 
' children. In addition, new .jirofessions and occu]>ations came into 
prominence as the communities became more stable. All these nexyer 
])rofe.s.sions were the outgrowth of the new country itself, and, like 
the needs which culhal them forth, they' were- practical, exeryday 
man-to-man occupations. .'stiH further, as alxvays ip a nexv land, 
sta 1 esmnn.sbii» offered an attractive field. ^ 

All of these causej had groxx n (uit of (he soil. Unschopled men 
controlled public opinion. This type of Mwiely. living inten>ely in 
the lu-eseiit. both ignorant and scornful of the past, craved an educa- 
tion that would furnish <lirect help in everyday life.' \ vernacular 
education of a higher onler than rea<ling and writing, irieliiding the 
“ practical branches of inathematic.s,” the. modern language-s, history, 
geography, and, above all, a mastery 'of the Fhiglish tongue, xyns the 
j outcome. In short, the ideal of universal education n-tnined in 1750 
its central idea of equal opi>ortunity for all : but there had come 

in a notexvorthy enlargement of it. In 17.50 no American xvas pre- 
destined for a high rank in life; out of the ma.sse.s themselves were 
to come the leaders ; a practical education for all xvas to open the way. 
On the crest of this wave the motiier tongue was carried to the fore- 
most place in American education. • , . ' 

- ■ I ■ ■■ ■ ‘ ■ " ^ 

' MFraoMln, Aotoblogr«phj, 177. \ ^ 
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8UMMART AND CONCLUSION. 

Several lines of investij?ntion have been aclvnnred to enahle tis fo * 
answer the quest ions : Wlien, where, why, an.l hy whom Knplish ftrain- 
mar niaile it.s first appearance in the eiirriciila of American .sclumls. 
Coitchjsions rcaeheil arc as follows: 

1. Textbooks in Knjrli.sh ^ranunar do 'not si'eni to have bet'ii 
imported until nl)ont 1750. Dilworth's was published in Knpland in 
1740 and had its first .\nieriean reprint in 1747.»' 

Dilworth's was introdneed primarily as a spoiler. .After 17.50 there 
is considerable evidence that (ireenwood's_ and sevehil other BrTtish 
granimars made their nay into the colonies. 

2. There were at least two (rninimars written and imblished in ' 
Amenca lieforc the Revolution — .lohn.son’s and Ryerley’s. Consid- 
ering the rush of American texts in grammar after 17.S4.*' this earlv 
scarcity is strong negative eviilence to the effeet that attention to 
grammar was relatively insignificant before the ap|>earanco of AVeh- 
sters first Ixiok in 1784. In addition. s«*ven grammars bv Kngli^h 
authors were reprinted in America la-fore 1781. Onr esiiniafe jdaecs 
the nniiiber of texts hefwe Wehster'.s. both native ami imported, at 10. 

Of the.se Dilwortlrs wits the oidy one available for the schoors in 
large numbers. Dilworth^! “New (iiiide.’’ allhongh primarilv a | 
speller, deserves the name of the firs'! .Vnierican texiiMvok in Knglish 
grammar. ” • 

3. A respectable mnnber of private schools, of which we have nien- 
tinned (50, .some of them called Kngli.sh grammar schools, were oll'er- 
ing courses in “ Knglish. as a langnage " l,y 1775. 'I Ih-c schools U-gan 
to ajipear before 17.VI: they were most niimeroiis in llm middle coloiiies. 
in the regions neiglilMiring to Philadelphia Academy, where Frank- 

•• lins prf»graii> of the vernacular struck a plane never reached b<-fore. 

The Xew Kngland cohmics. with the cla.ssics more firmly intrenche<|. 
resisted the jiinovation for two <lecades after the middle colonies had 
ardopt^'d it. . * 

4. A care.fnl coasideration of Franklin’s ))lan leads to the conclu- 
sion tha^. this English .School.. prer-eding any geiieral importation or 
pnbliratirm in America of l'■.\llKloks in grammar, de.serves the, honor '• 
of .setting a positive, e-xhmpleof a full vertnicnlar pi’ogram of .secon- 
dary grade and of lieing imitated by masters tiixal of the old type of 
schools. Therefore the year 1750 is selected as the date when th «5 ^ 

. highet' branches of the vernacular, including grammar. entere«l seri- i 

■ . pusly into American crlucatioh. To Benjamin Franklin, in this, as in I 

other respects, America owes-a debt of gratitude: As his experi- 
Hients in scienre antedated by decades getferal school instruction in ' 


Wtekenbam. In PenDulraDla, la in error In aaalanlns Ihla dai» a. 
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thorn, so liis ox|K*riinoiit in vcM’iiin iiIar odnoation was more serviooaldo 
as an exani]»lo anti a iikhIoI than as an aotiial atTtanpIidnnont. 

5. Ko|)rt*M‘iitativo cnrrirnla of rollr*jros anti st»t*ontlarv srhotds show, 
in«^ tho oarliost appfaranros of *iraniinar art* in at:t*t>nl with tho infor- 
fiK-fs rt‘athotl ai’ovt*. lh*foro 17o0 nirricnla tlo not shtnv grammar. 
Aftor IToO tf> 1700 first, private schools; st'contl, collop*s.: (liirtl, piih- 
lic s< ht»t)l>. seem to have folltnvcd Franklin's loath In fat t. the col- 
tinios tOFofttMl tilt* in(loiM*n<lt*nft! of their scIukiIs and collo^os from (he 
cxflnsivo htOtl of the clas-ic> contcinptiranctHisl y with tlnnr ptilitical 
intlopt*ndt*nct*A^ >Tht* latter M*paratit»n was i(^elf not a sharp hrcakiiig 
off ; similarly (he si niggle ft»r the snpreinacy of tht* vernacular as the 
supreme study in (lu* sclmols was Itmg prt»( racleth ^ The tpulitioiis of 
Latini/.tMl instnictitni, whiV-h almost nnitetl Franklin's Knglish pro- 
gram. althongli tht*y ctnihl nt> longt*r ket*p the vernacular in the haek- 
gronnd thrtmghtnil ihe Nation at large, now ditl tlie next In*st thing — / . 
they Latini/ed the inetlitMls tif teac.liing Knglisli grammar. To a// 
tliscns>ion of this Latini/jng process in mt'diotls we now turn. If the* 
tmtrance t»f graniuiar was an ^inlnoiis struggle, its emancipation froml^^ 
Latin methods was little short of a titanic olie. 

0. In answer, theii, to the <piestion. When ^ (he answer is 17r»0, with 
ihie res4*rvation for a few ohs<*ure earlier elhirt.s. Wliere? In the 
mitldle colonies, headed hy Pennsylvania. Why? As the core study 
of an English program to supplant the classical jirograin for students * 
fitting for practical life.* Py whom? Py Hugh Jones, the first 
American grammarian; hy Waterland, who fii'Vt taught grammar in 
an American school; hy Franklin, who projected the model English 
program; by William Samuel Johnson, first president of Colunihia, 
the first American to write a grammar pnhlished in Aineriea and the 
fii-st college official to jmt English ofi a pur with the classics in a 
college enrricnlmn. . 

This is a far ery^from the cn*dit which has hitherto a>varded 

to Noah Webster and New England. 

r ^ . . • 

. » Rrown In hiii*‘Mnktna of Our Sriiools *’ Hint tbo Erowtii of natlonnllnni 

nml nntlonflt llt<»rnfurf IihU IlUlo ofn-rf on jln* *»cliools ; tliiit *Mt look llio Itomnntio Move* 

* mont nnd tho AnuTlcnn nnd Krrnch ItovoliitlonH to »:lvp tlio inoih«*r totittno an aaKiirod 
poHltjon In tl*e program n/ IukI ruction." Mhl. Sch.. 1S8.- To the prvHcnt wrJtor this 
nppoarn to hr only a part of tho truth; It Im poftHjhIy a po*f hor rrtfo propter hfte. It 
tteeiDH more accurnu* to any that In America all rcvolutlona. imllt leal, educational, and 
poaathly relletoup. wore Iiir»;ely due to thr fitime futidiintrntal rnuHiM, . In each there la 
revolt aunlnat - oiitahlo authority, revolt oKnlnnt eHtiihllHhed trndltlonn.- and n deternilha* 
tloD'that the Individual nnd the nation have a right, to live* not In the.paat but Id the 
future, a Vital, active, aggreaalvc life. ^ f 






Chapter IV. 

THE RAPID RISE OF GRAMMAR AFTER 1775. 


The pcriwl inirnecliately after tHe Kevttliition, marks the well-nich 
universal adoption of English into the curricula of American scli«ol< 
Earlier sections have indicated that the time was ripe. Manv success- 
ful cxi>erimeiits liud heen made in private schools;. the laitin cur- 
riculum, with its apparent unfitness for the inten.selv practical life of 
the new continent, was Itecoming more ami more unpopular- for -i 
considerable number of years colleges bad been teaching grammar, 
composition, and oratory. In fine, irrespective of the Revolution the 
time had arrived when a rapid spread of the subject was to l« 
e.xpected. Ami just as the new national life of England in the. si.x- 
tcenth century, with the nccoinpanyiiig pride in its self-siifliciencv ' 
brought forth a vigonms demand for the vernacular, so the milioniil 
independence of America cooperated nowerfiillv with other causes in 
tnuisferrmg generally to the public schoor.s the higher branches of 
the vernacular. 'I he fact is that increa.seil attention to the Ennjish 
lanpiage is the niosf significant cliange that occurred in the ciinlciila 
of the schools after the .States began to recover from the turiimil and 
disruption of \yar, . T , 

. 1. THE LEGISLATIVB^ECOGNITION OF GRAMMAR. 


The entire history of education in New. England up to the, end of 
the eighteenth century .seems to have la-en lueparing the way for the 
lnw!3 which, shortly after the Revolution, placed English in the cur- 
riculum and almost; if not quite, on a par with Latin. , The Latin 
qirriciilum especially was increasingly unpopular, Mnss.achii.setls. 
Connecticut, and New Hampshire each passed a series of laws witli 
inci-easing fines for failure, to keeji oi»en the pre.scribed schools’" indi ' 
^i^a failure of si hool spirit in New England.’* This was referred 


•• In 1047 MH8Ha<-hH»'lli. lavlort « llna of £.'. (Rw. Co. Ray. iT Voii •' liTlOTi 

fln<* wan IncmiRotl fo £10 |V, Mfnmd vol., ; |n lOS.'t townn of fnmtii 

Jlnca £20 (IbW.. V. 41.41: in 1002 the.nnn for f.llur; In knop nrolmon^n^lTa^ 

incrennof! to £10, but the ponnlty for a jn-nminnr acliool wnn not altcml (ArtM nml rt.M 
'* **'*^* i the nne wHM Impoaed on towna proporflonnny.fQt the fjino 


Hr jcrlra of locr«ii«lni: (Inmi In l^onnnctlriil boylna In WfiO (Reo. rnl Conn 1 lan 
and oontlnuo. In 1077 (Ibid.. II. .7(,7-8.. In 107H (Ibid.. III. Oi. nnd 17(W (IbT'lV 331. 
Near llampnhirc aro (.own of Xi*w Ilnnipfihln*. I'rov. l*erlod I GUI 337 3&a * 

« Unrtm. GroldUun of Mm». 8«h. hyn., aS. ’ ’ ’ f-®' . 
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to in tha election sermon of 1762 by Rev, Thomas Shephard, in which 
he laments especially the decay of the Latin schools preparatory for 
Harvanl.®* While it is true that soiiu? of these laws fined towns for 
failinjO^ to support KnglisK sclumls,' thi^ main inference is that the 
* Latin schools, set up under the early laws by a university ffeneration, 
were too advanced for primitive coinmiinities successfully to maintain 
in operation. ' 

This being tlie ca.so. many towns found that the l)cst way to com- 
ply with the re<|uirements for both I^tin and elementary schools was 
to combine 7hem; that is, to provide aS>choolmaster qualified to give 
in>l ruction in both the classics and tlie eletiientarv branches of the 
vernacidar. Recon Is of so-called 'grammar scluxds in many towns 
indi<*ate that Jthis coml>ination was elFccted. For example, Salem in 
lfi77 agreed \vUh Mr. Hppos to teach all siicli scholars ... in y* ' 
English, Latin and (Ireok Tongue”:®'* Nearly 100 years later., in 
1752, the .sjune town found it necessary to vote that each of tlie boys 
“ who go to the grammar school mast study Latin as \v(*Jl as read and 
write and cvplu r.”®^ . In Cambridge voted to engage a school- 
master “ to teach Itoth bitten and english and to write and sipher,”®® 
and in 1.0T!» Watert^mn agreed with Ri<*hard Xorcros to teach for 
three months only “ lattin scholliirs and writturs . . . and the other 
8 mmiths . . . holh lattin and inglish schollui-s.” Other towns 
showing the comIdnation of I^tin and English schools were Dedham, 
16 Ch;®^ PlyiiKuith, 1725;®* ami Braintree, 1690, which provided 

•• Ann. of Rnlom. .4.1.1. . ' 

■ ••Rolnllon lioiwoon tho l.ntin nnU t]m T*!n::lish pn*crnm Is liit* n-sMuuly fthown In the 
hlHlory of Iho Bohools of HRirni. In HtUT nTonls of tho, nmii ^Itow on«* boIiooI for both 
hrnnrItrH tPolt, op. rit.. 4,14 » ; In 171.1 ihon* won* popnrnlo fsWxwilM riilttMl ih<* FCnstlfih end 
tho Liittn nrh*>olB Mhtd.. 442t ; In 1 74.1 ttio town vot«*d to romhln** tho two uM«|cr n niftptor 
end an uah"r OMU.. 447); thia net wn4r« \ok**<l ihno yrara luirr. 174«i (lhl<l|). In 17.12 
tho l(»\vn wtia «'oni|M*)l«>i| to JiiMtify tlio • of n I»>itin t;nitniii:ir Achfoil ty fl spoclal 

act r«*qtiirlnfr flint ovory lioy. n pupil Ih4*n*. m\»t atinly I.iifin na woll an rondlne. wrltlnic. 
ami ariltinu'tlc (Ibid.. 44«i. In ) 71 *d. na a natiirii) 4’ona('i|ii«>mv «*f tin* iinnopiilarlty of 
l.ailn niiiiilft'Htod In tlio prorrdim; ord*T. fitr- the first Hmo t|)«> records show tin* EnffllBh 
maator mnd<* a poi»r of the iJifln mnslrr both . In iHIo and salary. The town votod that 
^Hch fvncIlMh ninstfT Jiiivo a siilary of £1.10 and '‘find ink" itml.tliut tho l.nlln niaater 
. havo £1.*:o Mhid.. 4.VO. In l''0| notlc** Is pitldlshftl^ t^iat wrMInc, arilhmctlr. Engllah 
grammar. o<imiioslflon. and poography an* to \w laiiptit. In tlio gmmtnar school boatdea 
f^tin and tirock Mhid., 4.1Si, in otJtor \v4>rds, th«> Uitln-pfanimiir school is now innde 
4*vcr Into on KnjfllsirsWiofd. with tlip cliisxirs s<T(*mlary. II Is curious to find tl»nt Ih 
.Salem RnsUsh grinamar was not added' to tin* ciirrlcnln of the Kmrilsh schools, although, 
an wc ba^ aeen. It w*as iwhted to the grammar S4*1iool In 1MM. In ISld this provision, 
was made also for tlie Kiigtlsh schools to siippl.v " n gnuriltilitlcal nc<|tinlntigK*c with tholr. 
.native tongue” (Ibid.. 404>. and finally. In isi*7.,thc l.nfln and the English high achoola y 
of the to^n appuar to be on a par (Ibid., 471). . This atriigglc of the two programa In. | 
Salem In siiggeatlvc of whdt.may have taken place In many other towns In tba eburae of /t 
ITiO years. * 

•• Ibid.. 448. . 

“Roc. Town Cambridge. 10.10-176,1. II. 200. ; 

••Watertown Rec.. I. 117. 

••Rec. Town Medliam. 10.'i0-71. 133. .. * . 
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“ Master to Iw apve.l ivill, «s will Ik> willinfr <o Tearl. en«|isj, «s well 
as lAjittoii, and also toTt‘:irh wri;rlitin*! and tVphoriiifr.'* **’*( 

noth the leffi.slative ertm ts towns to nmii’iltain' Latin 

spIiooIs iiinl I he eirortsoMhe l..wns IliemM-lves to stwss the veinaenlar 
pilhei- than the Latin iinRcaie a h•anill•r toward the State laws whh-h 
in the deeades inm.ediaiely f<.|lowin,ir the Itev.Mniion, jraxi* KnHidi 
an e,,nal leoal sian.line with the elassies.' These laws i„av he said to 
fnictify. the teri.len. ies of the previous lot) years. The makers of the 
Massaehiisctfs law of I7x:> and eorres|ioinlin<' laws of other States' 
Whuh will »M> eited. n-alixed ,|.at'a renewal of ediiealional enihnsiusni 
mast renter around the national tonpao. alo.,nent tesiin.onv to the 
fact that life study of Knpli.sh “as n Innpnape" had advanced verv 
^rapidly siiu'o it.s fii*st lK‘^innin"s. 

In 178!) Ara.s.saehusetts rcinired that, “every town . . . rontaiiiii.e 
twohiindre.1 f«inilie.s . . . shall lie provi.led with a pratnn.ar srhm.r’ 
ma.ster . . well in.strneled in the Latin. (Jreek and Knplish Lan-- 
tfiiape.s. This school was to Ih> kept for l-.‘ niot.ths. Kverv town of 
laO families was to keep a .similar school six iiionihs; every town of 
lot) families, an Knplish school for U months; ,>v(.rv town of Mt 
families, an Knpli.sh school l\r .six months: that is. “ everv town 
.eontaininp fifty families . . ; .shall U- provi.led with a .si-hoolnia'der 
. . . to teach clnhlnm to n‘ad and write and to instrnel them in the 
fcnpli.slt lanpnape. as wel) as in arithnietic. orlhoL'niphy. and decent 
behayior. ■ Mons.ver, the statute allows .sidertnien ' to maintain 
mixed fichools if they prefer. This, fnr example, is what Uraintree 
did in 1790.* , 

Martin points out that hy this net 1-20 towns oiit of 270 in Massa- 

m'vcssityi.f keepinp a Latin sclmol> In 
182;. .Arn.s.sachiisetts relieved all towns of less than' .•>.000 inhahitants of 
the Lntui .sclna,|.‘ In .short. Udween 17«!f‘and 182.7 eompnlsory Latiii- 
grammar erliieath.n may he said to have pas.sed ; English sehools with 
the English enrri.nliim. inelmling Engli.sh grammar, hii(!l'heen 
substitTite^l. , . t/ 

Boston, pursuant to the ,1a W of 1789. eompletelv reorganized her 
^ools. A manii.seript copy of “ The .Sy.ste.ni of Pnhlie Edueation.” 
bearing the signature of John Seollay, chairman of the board of 
selectmen, under date Decaimber 1, 1789, was in the possession of 
Jenks when ho wrote his “ Sketch of tlie Host on Latin School.’’ This 
ihaniiscript indicates how prominent a place wns assigned to the vari- 
rous branches of the vernaeiilar indite Bo.ston scliools. the renter of 
& . the system was « cla.ss ical grammar school, for entrance which two 

•• RraiDtrtw To^n R^c.. 1640-1003. 508. ^ ' 

♦Terpet. La wa of Com. Maaa.. 1709, 1 1, .30. 

•Braintree Town Aec.. 1040-1 793. .m.' i * 

•“■rdf Pv. of Maaa. 8cb. SjHh, 85. 


or Maaa. Scb. Sya,, 85. 

X..-.558.' ‘ * 
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preroqiiisitos are iiulioatiMl, Tho boy must have readied tin* ii»ro of 10 
years and niu>t have In^en “ previously well instnieted in English 
(vramnmr/' In addiiion, Iheii? wi»re three writin«r seliools and throe 
reading seliools. in which children of both sexes were to Ik* tauj^ht to 
^ sj>elh ac-ceiit, ami n*ad both prose and poetry, and also Iw instructed 
in Enprlish (iranunar ami (’»»niposition.’' In the reading schools 
texthiMiks include the Holy Ilil)le, Webster's Spelling Book, The 
Youm^ Latlies Accidence (('liloh Bin^hanrs elemental^ grammar), 
and Webster's Aim-rican Selectlions. It is also ordered that “tho 
up|K*r (Mass in the fh*::din^ .Schools- be instnieted in Epistolary 
Writing and otln'i* (‘oinposition.** * 

It is not asserted here that the Massnehu>etts law of ITSlt made 
En«rlish *:rannuar conijmUory.' but that this law. as those of several 
other States, wasemn’ted in response to a demand for incn*ased attorn 
lion to vernacular instruetion. In Massachu>etts En*rlish ^rrammar 



was s|uH i lied in tin* law of 1S.‘*5/ 

'I he Verimmt laws^of 1T‘.>7 and 1><10. while they do not inention 
oraiiiinar, do nevertbeh-s >tre-s the vernacular.** Viririniii in 17% 
enaeted a -imilar statute,**' and Delaware, in 170<J. detines a “pood 
English Education." iirescribinp “ the, English lanpuape. arithmetic, 
and other such branches of knowledge as are most useful and neces^ 
sary in completing a pood Knplish education."*® The regents of the 
Tni ver.sity of the State of New York, in 17i»*t. in* a report to the legis- 
lature say: “We can not help suggesting . . , the numerous advan- 
tages that would accrue . . . from the institution of schools . for 
reading their native tongue with propriety . . . writing . . . arith- 
metic. . . .** The ultimate cllcct fif these laws was. of course, to stress 
grammar together with the other s<.*nior hranches '’ of English. 
However, the elTcct of the universal turning to the vernmadar, as it 
Iwire particulatly upon graininar. may he seen Iwtter in certain State 
law.s contemporary with the .Mas>aclnisetts law which specificallx 
mention the subject, * 

The first State legislation tf> s|u'ak defiiiitely of grammar appears 
to have been the New York law of 17I>7. wbieh provided “ for main- 
taining one or more free s<*hnols in the city of New York, in which 
.Seholars shall l>e in.strneted in the English language, or be taught 
reading, wrifing, the Pmglish grammar, arithmetic, nmthomatics, and 


• J^nkg. Cat. and llta. Sketch Bog I on iKitlo School. 2H0; orifflnal document prints 
la full. ' 

•Corey makca thia miatake. Hlat. Malden,. <W1. 

,«Rev. Stat. Maga.. chap. 28. aec. 1. 

• lAwa smte. Vt.. Wrljrht, 180«. T. ISl : Ibid., Fay Davldaon and Burt, 1817, III. 2.%. 

•Rtat. at Ijirge of Va„ Shepard, 188.', III. B. . 

«*Lawa. State IVIaware: H. and J. Adama,. 17117, II. I21»«. 

** Illat, and Sta. Rcc. of the Vnlr. of N, Y., flougli. ««. 

*>Tb|a auKkoattye phraae la uaed In the charter for I*of oat Academy, Mo:, 1817. Lftwii^ 
’ . ‘DiiUriKiuIaiaaa. elc, 4.804^1824, Luah A Bon. I. 619. : > , 
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such ^her branches lis «re most useful and necessary to complete a 
good English education ” >* 

By 1827 the legislature, acting on rejieated recommendations of the 
regents, was rrady to pass the law making a'cmiemies training schools 
for teachers. The law of that year includes this declaration : 

No .rtwlent aliflil la? .Iwim,) i„ Imre |>iirsne.l the lilshor branches of an Knellsh 
Bliicatloii unless he Himll hiive ii.Jvnneert lieyond such Knowlmlee of common 

1“ ®'' f "'"I IToneleiicy in IJngilsU Kraiinimr soul 

g»s>Krit|iliy as im- usuall.v ohinlmal In schools." ¥ 

^ The first State-Wide act detinitely iirescribing grammar Wins to 
have lieen the 179S law of Connecticut : 

of • to liistiime « s, h.K.i 

li stniet them In the ltn.llinent.s of Kngllsh tJrainimir. in Coi«|K>8ltlon. in Arith- 
metic ami (.(H.crai.hy, or. on iMirlUuli.r ilesire. in the Iwitln ami Greek Imn- 
Ills., in ,|,e first princl|.les v,f lt..|iuio„ „n.l Mornllo-. nn.l in general to 
form them for usefulness nn.l hii|i|iliu-ss lii th.> varhius relathms .,f so.-l,il life.” 

- It is .significiint to note here, that .\oah \\'el»ter s grammars were 
beiiig pnlili.shed in 1 lari ford between 1781 and 17'.Mi. The Siat.> law 
of 1790“ had retained the compulsory grammar s<hool.s in county 
towns; but the law of 17!I8 aln.lished this ol.ligatiou ami gave any 
Khool society the right to sulistituic, on a v.,te of two-thirds of the 
inhabitants, Engli.^li .schools of a “ higher onler.*’ Noteworthy, too 
: IS the suggestive phrase at the. end of tlie law of 1798—“ in geiierni to 
form them (the pupils) for iistdulness and liappine.ss in the various 
relations of social life.’’ All tlic.se considerations indicate that in the 
lawmakers’ minds nin.st have been a conviction that the traditional 
curriculum must go, that schools of higher order must he retained hut 
that in the nature of Knglish schools grammar and composition were 
toe veniacular branches of the “senior” order, and. finally, that use- 
fulness and happiness in everyday life for all and not ‘ for a few 
highly educated individuals was the supreme piirimse of the new 
English education.- Bixiwn very fittingly charactcri/cs this revolution 
in the curriculum at tlic end of the century us coining in re-spOnse “ to 
the chaotic desire to study the vernacular ” mul prefaces that e.xin-es- 
sive characterization by affirming timt “ in the stmly of English «rain- 
mar a means was found for giving vent ” to tliiff desire.‘\ 

: The legislation of New Ilampsliire is especially cnlij^itening con- 
f rerning the status of grammar. The first educational law after the 
Keyolution, repealing all previous acts, ’ provided funds, in 1789 
Which — ' ^ * 

.. **Ianwi! State N. Y., 1797. to.. 1 sort. tccluslTo IV 42-^ • • 

** Laws State N. Y,, Croswoll, 1827, 237. 

^Ibia *373 <*«nn..^nudi*oD and tioodwia, 17ti6, 1802 edition, 483. 

Mak. of Mid. Sch., 2^* 
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Rhnll Im* Applied for the sole pnrposi* of keeping sn EngItHh Ctrainnuir School 
. . . for tisichlng rending, writing and a rlt binotic, except In slilro nnd half Khiro 
towns, in which the tHhcNd by them kept shall t>e a (iraiiiniar Sclimil for the 
(turpoHO of teaching the I^iitln ami (Srook.'* 

This statute uses the term Knglisli prrnmnmr .school, moaning merely 
an English secondary school, notea school based on English grammar. 
Hut it implied an effort to raise the English school to a higher dignity 
, than l>efore, placing it in title at least on the same footing with the 
Latin-grainnmr .‘;<*hnol. Obviou.sly the real difliculty here is that tlie 
lower hranehes of the vernacular do- not posnvss the substance to 
f>resonf the same drill in an English-graininar school ns in a Latin. 
In order to make the rnrriculnm somewhat analogous ami to justify 
Ihe clniin of eipml dignity,. the higher branches of the. vernacnlnr 
gninmiar ami composition — would be the next logical advance for the 
Eiiglish graintnar sclunds. 

This step was taken by Xew Hampshire several years later, in the 
law of 1808, or«lenng an extension of the rnrriculnm of the English 
sclmol, and, what is oven inni'c significant, dropping the provision for 
T/atin sc1h>oIs in shire nnd half shire towns for the sole purpose of 
kVeping an English school . . . for teaching the various sounds and 
. powers of the letters of the English I/nnguage, reading, w'riting, 
Eng^.sli (Tramnmr, arithmetic, geography, and such other brandies 
of education as it may he necessary to (ctich in an English School.’’ 
To lie noted here is the fact that most of the- English grammars of 
the day, of whi«‘h by .1808 there were at least 40*^ published or usW 
in America, had orthography as their first scHifion, usually defined as 
“ tlie various sounds and powers of the letters.” This phrase in the 
law, then, with the tenn Englisli grammar, is certain proof of the 
legal- .sanction of this branch in a .secondary school which was clearly 
intended to supplant the Latin school. 

The law of 1808 goes .still further. It prdwcles that “ no person is 
ipialified to teach unless he or she procure a certificate from some able 
and i*eputahle English Grammar school -fiiastcr,”'** For schoolmis- 
tresses it is denmnded that “the literary qualific*atioiis of schoolmis- 
tresses Iw required to extend no further than that they are able to 
teach the various sounds and powers of the letters in the English 
Language, reading, writing nnd English Grammar.” ** It is clearly 
shown by the specifications concernihg school niistre.sses that English 
grammar wbs prescribed fdr elementary schools. Ultimately gram- 
mar yros placed in schools iti almost all parts of the country which 
were neither elementary nor secondary, but distinguished by thei nai^b 


suee Of N. H., Melclier, 1702. 270. 

»Law« Btat^ of N. H.. Norrln, 1815, 308, 

** A Hot of grammart waa compiled but baa bo«n omitted lo tbta 'publication. 
Ibid., 868. 
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“ granininr school,” « .Vs iixlicatcd iihovp. it is quite «»fton imiH)ssil)le 
to dotoriuino wliriher it loiral cntu-tmcnt follows or prcwlcs the «»en- 
crnl mln|ilioii „f « snl.jwt info the ciirriciilnni. Jlowevci-. the o,.|u.rnl 
n siMUv-of texthuoks hcAne 171K)’* makes it appear that the piihlie 
^Iniols at lea-t coiiM not have attempte.l »raininar very L'enerallv 
v^fore that (late. Hut the private schools, ns we have seen! were t.iVii- 
ing iHore and more to the Kt.glish cnrricniiim. following the tendem v 
in Its lK>pmniiifrs hetween 17;,0 and 177.V .\oi infre<,nentlv dar- 
ing the two <h>eade.s Ixdore l.'^OO n>feivnce'' aiv made in various uead- 
einies to “ 1‘rofes.sors of Knglish.” “ 

, 8IGMFICANCR OF THE RISE OF THE ENXM8II SCIIOOI.S. 

In the law.s rtf two centuries there is discernihle a nmrki'd tendem v 
toward the gradual elimination of a classical ,.ducalion. ^ieo.r,,,phv 
and history, with the feel.le heginnings «f .sei,.me. were i(>cerving a 
litl eattontion; but around the English branches, especially grammar 
ami oral <;oinpositioii m the. form of/natory, the new ciirriciiluin was 
in formation. With the pn.ssing of I.atin. .seaming to inanv nnrelafed 
to iisefiiliMVss and happme.s.s in the various relations of !so,>ial life ” 
there was left little language study suitable for any hut the iiio-t ele- 
mentar y instructh.ii.^uhe Latin .scho.)l the backbone of the eom.se 

■It d™n n«l «|.p.nr (hilt ninny Sinisn ii|H.rin.-.ill.v lll.•ll(l..n Ihn lnrori»«ii..n"«f*i.;,.r 
m«r hjr , stale law in thdr ourrlntln. The l>oiitaIana law of iK-*rt i ,/ .1 

18IM Mnlnc followcit..flic uninil proctlrc of Um ilnv hv ufavi i.n •»•*..* . . • • . In 

«apIoyo;i n . i„i". 1 ^ 1 ^ 7,1'’?' '"7"" 

and wrl.lna ,ho Knyll.h l..„n«nao arnmnin.i;.! 

...01; 

«.ow. ••En«ll»h. Un„i> (Ininiinar. ninm. l.^mr. 

tn e,. rrls..« h.hI mmpoHitlona. * Ilefcrenre. Ilk! ,hh 
rare. nut. of h'd In I». l 4 '* 

The grammar achool of Hrown miverslty. In I7KC. ntlfl-riNcd •• Oreok I nt i r 
Hah I.aiutunf(ea tauicht irrammatlcall.v.- Tolnisn. Iiur. of Kd. in R V nr.’ * ' 

Appnrentijr the best way to Interpret an exoreaKion iikn ii.io t. * 

irr::: :: ;s: z:. 

.10 1702 th, prlri. of ,„„io„ «f »3 /X oy ' <ho «r„nin,«tlo«lly.- 

Or.mo.nr." .„d , 8,7 th« truMyo, rrcommTnd,!d 

Of teaclilDK the Rnicllah rjinjruape.** Murray. Illst.-of Ed In N J i‘»C ^ ^ 
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liiDl « 5 riimniur: tlu» leriii pniniiimr, the luetluKlsof teaolniijr pnuii- 
jitiii. wore iiijrrainod. Latin grammar had stocnl for the next btep 
aliove n*atliiifr and writing the vornamlar. When, thoivhnv, the 
advooatosnf a prartioal Kn^lish training! found Knulisli j*raminar in 
Dilworlh ami oi!a»r texts, what was mure natural than that they 
>hu(dd seize H|H*n it as a suitable suh-litnle for the next step alK>ve 
leading: and wrilin^^ ami spelliii^r f Kni/lbh they found UMlueed to the 
same aeeideiiee as I-atm: Knjrlish rules weiv to he learned as the 
Latin; texthmiks informed them on title pa«res that «rraininar wyus the 
art of spenltiiifr and writinjr the Kn^rlish laiiona^e correetly, and thU 
was their lamlahlo desire for their cluhimi: here is a suitable settinj^ 
in the veniaeiilar pnipram fur’ oiannnar as the basic stinly. Thia 
eun\ ietion made its way into le^al sam tion fur Knjrlish and English 
gramiuar in the last decade of the eigliteenth century. 

■ . I ' * 

/ 

2 . THE FLOOD OF TEXTBOOKS AFTER 17fi4, 

In the pn'cediii;: chapter tin* nmnhrr of textbuoh^ available for 
instruction in ;iraiMinar l*efun* ITS I was siiuwn to liave U*eu very 
in-iirni(icant. With ih(‘ eX4M*|»t ion uf DilworthV. primarily a speller, 
corlaiidv no siiiLde hu/»K' wa< availabh* jn a larire numiter of copies. 
Therefrire nothing , mure i*lV(*ciive in e>iablisliiug the rapidly rising 

l»upularilv of the new -nhjert after the llevtilntiun than the lb»od of 
irrammat ical texthniyhs whic'h began to pour from the American pi^ess. 

Even lH‘fore the .'^tate laws at the einl (»f the reiitnry paved the way 
fora Itigher <»rder of ills! riiet ion in Knglisli tlies<» textbouks in gram- 
mar began to appe/ir. It is signili* ant that in lT.si> Xuah Webster, the 
dean of Americayi i<'\ilMMik writers, opened in I lart forth ('onn., a 
ilietorical >ch«M*|/fur the ivxprt'- ptupuse t»f teaeliiiig lire English 
language. It wa?* here that he laid the fttumlatioii h.r his tir-t gram- 
mar, Part II of,' ** 1'iie ( irapmriatieal Instittite <tf the English I^aii- 
gnage.*’“’' lu Hartford al-t» was frainetl, in l7iK>, tlie lii-st State-wide 
act speeifieally hieuti«»niiyg instnietiou in " the rtnlimcnls of Eiiglish 
(irammar/* H| is siguilieanl tiud this was the i‘xael wuriling f»f the 
subtitle of Wel;>-ter*s se< t»m! grammar, puhli^bed in 17D<I. ” The Little 
lieader’s Assislant.' K'udimeuts uf Englisli (irammar. Being an intro- 
duction to th(*/sec(»inl Part of lie (iranimatietd Institute.’ Ihis, top, 
w'u.s publislied in IIaitfurd.=* Of conrst», there is no certainty of 
causal relation hetWen Weljsters instruction and his Imoks and the 
Conhocticut jaw of 1708. 

However that may lie. Webster’s Plain and Coinprebensive Gram 
mar/' of 178L was tbe first American textbook on the subject to attain 


"Evans, op. dit.. a. 10,%. 
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wide circulation. Bcfoic 171)2 it luid pa.s.sed through aV least 10 edi- 
tions." By 1807 tlii.s Imok, togetlier with his three other Ireati.ses 
on ^auiiiiar, alth.uigl. by far le.^ popular than his “ GrainimUical 

* 1 wide circulation lieforeMurrav appeared in i 70 .‘> 
Webster’s succe.s.s njipeai-s to have attracted other American writers 
into the field at once, since at least 17;otlier works on grammar 
appeAren before 1795.®® 

hleven of the.se 17 te.xthooks were un.succe‘.ssful, apparently none of 
them oiijT>ying^ more tlian two or eilitions, incnitling Kenrick’s 
1(84; Mennye’.s, 1785; Anonymous, 1789 (3d ed.) ; U.sshcr’s, 1790; 

. Hutchins s, 1(91; Humphries’s, 1792: Tichnor’s, 1792; Miller’s, 1795- 
Carroll’s. 1795 ; and Dearliiirn’s, 1795.’ Of the 17, two were Webster’s 
:^)k.s mentioned almve— “ The Rudiments,” 1790, and “ The Young 
Gentleman and Ladies Accidence.” 1792; Harrison’s, 1787, was an 
. Lngli.sli U^xt ivprinted in Philadelphia and in its ninth American 
edition before 1812; ITssher’s, 1790, was also an American edition of 
a Undon book of 1787” and had its third American edition in 
Exeter, N. H., in 1804.»’/ . 

Of tKe 17 books antedating Murray’s (between 1784 and 179.5) there 
remain two which attained relatively wide use in Ainerican’schools 
before Murray’s grammars appeared. Of these*, the less important 
was (-aleb Alexander’s “A Grammatical .System of the English lain- 

guage.,” Baston. 1792. It pa.s.sed through at least 10 editions before 

* 1814.®* 

Biiigham’s little elementary book of 45 images appeared in B((ston 
in l(8i> aifd in a very few years leaped ifito popularity in that city 
and elsewhere. It was priiiteil in at least 20 editions liefore 1815; •• 
100,000 (.opios were sold. ’ . 

1 T"" ' * * PoHlsliod n prnmmiir on Iho mmlH of . . . tliftt work 

throiijfh mnnr vMItlons liof«ro Murruy'n iipiMMiml. . . . r fo gut,. 

’ #L^’i lOodltlonH Itcftm* 1702. (ho. ln I7K4 n*vnn<t « 

' «■ The n..ml»r of odUlono wn« Inra... Tl.o wru^rf"; 

fn Im.’i 'ii’* 'i“ir,lV* (.’onn.-ctlriil .•ilUlon. IsiiO. nnil tiio hook liriiw piiblliibiMt l>v ilrwo 

i m n l»."h"„':; r-’P«Mv..|y. ,,v«„«.V ,04. on^ S. 

7, IS.*. In lM>(h plnifft there were wvfjrni erIttloni» before 1«00 ^ 

-Tl'- nll.U(. 1 onl^•• I71«).- ,. 0 ,’ood n,ro,.«h ot, odltlon* In 
^ " s 2 vT ""'1 NorthamiUon. Kvono.'V.p. oil.. 8. 

ITO. 8, m m* ibIM book (ipponriKi In 17112.. 8iihll.hod inonrinonnlr und(<r tb<* (Itle 
Tlio Voun* Genlloman nnd l.adlo« Aocldon(y>. a Comprobonllou* Oniinmnr of Ihe.EhBllHh 
onipw. In BoNion. . Tbe 1807 ,tex( w«* "A .I’hllom>||IU(.*l nnd Crnrlli-al Crammnr" III* 

1C F^Xr-r ■’ “An'lmprovod OAmnmr of 

^«e Knirllsb ronffiie* Itarnant* Am. J. of Ed„ XV 600 4 

Appradfi A. . ‘ * 

' . . ^Ikpna, op. clt. 7* '121. ^ 

, “ !blS:^.^08. 

V. Hlblil., XUI, .op, clf.; ^“.242^^ ^ \ 
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Binj^hain. a prndimte of Dartmontlf. 17R2. had opened a private 
sdiool foi* ^ii ls in Boston in 1TS4 and had tliero lio^nn what 1ms been 
called the first pretentions (dTort to teaeh Kn^lisb grammar in that 
This statement i^rnores the earlier etforts to teaeh fi^raminar, 
some of whieh, as we saw ala>ve. antedated l7Ti». eithqjvthrou|?h i^nor- 
once of their existence or becanse they were insipnificant as compared 
with Bin^rhanrs. At any rate. “ The Younjj: Ladies Accidence ” was 
the result of Bin^rham’s work in this school. It is interesting!, to 
remember that Xoah Webster published anonymously in Boston, in 
171)0, an elementary l>ook of approximately the same size as Bin»!- 
hands under the nanie “The Young (Jentleman and Ladies Acci- 
deme.'’ Bingham, in 17S9. accepted a position in the reorganization of 
the IhMon schools.®^ and his grammar was adopted by vote of the 
Iniard as the oflicial text in the writing schools.” 

Of Webster and Bingham. William B. F^owle. editor of the Com- 
mon School Journal, says: 

No Vwo inen ever exercl»p(l more Influenre over the w luMtlH of this t'oMiitry. 

. . \Vel».ster*«V;rnmmnr wiia hut little \mu\ coinparei! with Rhurhtnir8:^but hls 

siihlllnp lMH»k wiiM fiir more extensively usetl. . . . The two authors OtvUled Ae 
fleia between them." *4 

Noplecting now the reproduction of grammars which we have 
mentioiio<l as iwceding 1784. we find 17 entirely new hooks. in the 
fiebl appearingin America. In'fore Murray’s was int rodticcd. Of these 
17 cX*rtuinly no f<*wer than,»T>0 editions had been published within the 
decade before 17fi.*>. W\* may conclude, first, that the iihpendlng flood 
of grammnr.s had hegiin to appeal^ jind, second, that Brown is in 
error in maintaining that “ Lindley .Murray's Grammar, published 
in I79r».ga>e the first definite direct ioii to this department of study.” 
But the grammars of AVelfsIer, Ihuglmm. andjhe rest were insig- 
nificant in their influence compared with theMinexamided popularity 
of Lindley Murray’sy beginning shortly after 170.7. This is tlffi Lind- 
ley JInyray whom we saw as a hoy enrolled in the Eitglish school of 
tlie Academy and ChaVity School of Philadelphia in !754.** Qn 
hotli sides of the Atlantic this man's prod u<*tions were rcpriiltod liter- 
ally luindreds of times and were copied and abridged at least a s^ore 
of times by otlier authfir.*?. IT is most famons text Was “ English Gram- 
mar,' .VdaptiMl to the Different Classes of Tx'ani^i-.s,” York, England, 
17or».« He also prepared an “AbridgVuu*nl of Englisli Grammar,” 


•• Wm. n. Fowl^ Rnnitird*!) Am. TeaoliorB and Kd., 70. 
"U»if|..r»7. - 
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1797 ; “An English Grnminnr, in Two Volumes.” 1814, 2d edition; an<l 
“ English Jfxercist's,” publishwl first liofore 1802.‘* 

An 1812 edition ^of the first Isiok asserts that :i.'»,000 copies of his 
l&rger Imok and .'iO.tKK) of his “Ahridgeinent ” were Itcing sold 
annually in Anierica. In 11 years the “ Engfish Grainniar” passed 
through 21 editions in England and twice that nunihe.r' in Anierica, 
while, the “Ahridgement ’ had had 20 editions in England and 80 in 
America. Murray s “ English ii.xercises ” were published frecyientlv. 
and his huger grainniar had its fifth edition in Xew York in 1828.'** 
The larger lajoks were adoptexl by many of the colleges in both 
countries. It is asserted that his gi'amniatical texts totaled over 1*20 
editions of ^10.000 copies etich on the averagei.that more than 1.000.000 
copies of his books wero sold in America before 1S.')0.“ * 

But Murrays influence can not Iw estimatei,l by his own Itooks 
alone.. At Iciist 12 men prepared and published eiiitions or abridg- 
ments of his various works. Among them may be mentioned Bullard. 
1797, tenth edition^by 1817: Flint, 1807. sixth* edition, by 1.S20; Lyon] 
1811, fourteenth edition, by.18^1 ; Bond, 1829, eighth edition, by IStir.; 
Alger, 1^24, fourth ctlition. by 181(5; Fisk, l.sgl. third edition, liy 1821. 
In this li.st are. indmled al«o Kii.s.s«dl. 1819: Booth. 1819: Clmper. 1828; 
Putnam, lSi>5; Miller, 1828; Bbur, 1881 ; Bacon, 18I.S; and (’liee.snnini 
1821, third edition.*** In other words, a vciy I'onservaiive (estimate <i 9 
the total numlier of .Murray's gramuiars. including his own andJiis 
followers b»<fbre 18.»0, is gOO eilition.', totaliiig'li<‘twe<>i| l.bOO.OOO and 
2,000,000 (ropios. . . ^ • 

i * Some, idea, of the rapid ri.se of grrammar after 1 7.81 uiay.be gained 
tby e.xumining the.ilistribiition of the 5>orgraiiiinars written bv Ameri- 
caUs nnd pniited in America U> fore l,8;,o.*' Distributed by dewtdes 
they are: 17(50-1770, 1 ; 1771-1780. .*5; 1781-1790. 9; 17iH-l.MiO 18* 
lSni-1810. 11; |Hl|-l«go. 11; l'821-is.‘t0. Ml; |.881-l.sr|0 (5;5- istU 

I8.i0. r,(5; total, :50|.*» ■ a ■ 

It is to be nunembered that each unit in the foregoing r<‘presents a 
new niitbor.pr an entirely new book by aiv earlier aiitbor. As in the 
ca.^ of tl|^o l^irray grammars, wo hn’ve seen the. very large, mimbu of 
.-editmns' i.ssitfd: In other words, during’ the decade l821-fH8f», in 
addition to the 84 new botiks, man.y of which were printcuf sijveral 
tjinc.s, there were al.so published at the same time a very large numljer 
' of editions of bo«)k.s who.se first editions liad*preceded 1821 
: The above indicates that the de.siiltory and scattered beginnings of 

. English gra i mitinT before 177.*) s owed tjic wed 3yhich. aftci* tlie Hevor • 
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lution, be^an very rapiclly to ripen into a Imrvest. The numl^er of 
new textbooks alone for the entire period averaged more than four a 
j year, and in the <iecade between 1821 and 1830 nmre tlmn seven a year. 
Only a rough estimate of tiie total number of editions can be made; 
many <d the text!)ooks loarlied large eimilat ioiu Among the more 
poj)ular may be mentioned romly's. 1804, which reached its fifteenth 
edition in 183S: (ireenleafs “ (Jrnmmar Sinjplified/’ 1811), its twen- 

tieth edition in 1831; Sanmel Kirkham's “An English (irannnar in 
Miiniliar Ia‘ctnres/’ 18*23, ^its thirty-sixth e<lition in 1834, its fifty- 
third (‘dition in 1841: ''^’ Parker's Progressive Exercises,”18*23,j)ri- 
nnirily a composition attained its forty-fifth edition in 1H4;>. 

Bnllicurs “ Practi<*al Lessons in English (draminar.*’ 1844, reached its 
tliirt(‘enth edition by 18.“»1; William Wells's “ S<*hool Grammar’’ 
was in its twentietli edition in 185^j^; and in five years l\der Bullion’s 
“Analytical and Practical Grammar,” of 1841), attained its thirty-fifth 
t'dition. 

A modest estimate, then, of the total number of editions attained . 
,by the leading grammarians, including Miirruy and his followers, is 
400, ( )t hers wcu’e frequently reprinted : for example, Alexander',s, 10 ; 
Jandon's, 18: Brown's, 10; IIuH's, !, etc. Even estimating that many 
had only one editi^m, the total nuinher of American editions of gram- 
mars before 18.10 was' in the iu*ighhorlKX)d of 1,000/*' 

Still more difliciilt is it to estimate the nnuihor of eopies turned out in 
these 1,000 editions. The nuinher of volumes printed in a few editions 
is known. As early as 177*2 and 1787 editions of 10,000 copies of Dil- 
--wfrth's “ Xew Guiile ” were i.ssned. T^his is liardly a fair <Titerion, 
liowe\(‘t\ he<*un.se Dilworth’s iiK'lOded three textlxMiks in one and was 
withemt seriou^> eompetitors. In 17t>fi the firm of Franklin & Hall 
\vas preparing an edition of Dilworth's consisting of 2.000 copies.'^** 
One of the most used early texts was Bingluim’s “ Young* La<lies’l 
Accidence.” Of fhi.s the 1702 edition included 4,000 copies/^ It has 
/ been a.sserted that this book passed through 20 editions of 5,000 copies 
on the average, aggregating 100,000 copies, before08*20/* Kirkham 
^ affirmeci in 1837, that his hook was selling at the rale of 00,000 a 
„ .Vear.-’’® tn. 182t>, itfter being only six years off the press, Kirkham’$ . 
' book was selling at the rate of 20,000 a year.®® 


**Thf» rvldi'pco np ,to tho nuihliPr 'of fdlflonn Id token from Rnrnnrd's list of American 
teithookd In Am. .1 of Kd,. XIII. XIV. XV, 

w ilarnard refers fn a one hundred apd tent)) edUiogf/ Op. cU„ XI Vk T3<J ; also Qoald 
BroWn, Ofmn.' of Grnrn,, 2"8. 

The .nt'Uinl count of tenow'n edIttonH of l»6oks mentioned fn lh«(.entiilomie prevloiialy 
fiefci’i'ed tq aoi. The ovf(1ene,r ^ ncknawkdgcd to be very tncomplefe. See BttrnafdV^ 
’mu. xT|l.-!XtVvXV.' - .*• • V' 
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If wo may assume that 5,000 copies is a fair avera^ for each edi- 
tion, then ^pmximately 5,000,000 copies of ^jramniatical textlxmks 
were printed in America bV 1^50. In other words, two editions for* 
; every lar^re city were issued by that date. - 

3. THE EXTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN GRAMMAR IN REPRESENTA- 
TIVE STATES. 1800-1830. 

NEW YiORK. 

Englisli jriammar was a part of tlia nirriniliim of tlio a.'a.lcanies 
chartc'iTd Uv flio refronts of th«* tJniviTsitv of Now York from 17sl. 
th»( year of its iMyiniiinp. Hojfonts' lyimrfs for t!ip years 1S0| to 1»()7. 
based on data olirained from the individual reports made l»v the 

academies, show that dnrititr these years English was taiielit 

on a par with I^atin <rrammar,*’^ ^ 

hach \car s|H><*ial niention is mad*? of Kn^rlish ^rrammar, tfifretlier 
with u.ther hninehes ii.snally eonsidere<l parts of the English curricii- 
Unn, ns distingfuished from the I.atin. Imleed. they are menfionwl in 
a larifer.itmnlH'r of.aeademies than is the eurrieiilmn of the “ dead 
lan^rtia<n*s/' 

1 he arsidciiiics have more siirnifirance tJmii appears at Jirst tlioiiirhf . 
After tiie aeadeinies of New 'I ork were n*^arded as a sonivfi of 
supply uf teaeliers for the common .-cliools of tiiT* State. In iliat year 
the. re^rent.s .said: ft is to these seiuinaries that we must look for a 

supply of teachers for the common >chools.*- In ISJT and siicceed- 
in^r years renmimendations to this etff'Ct were repeated in the le^isla-' 
tiire by the re;rents, with pleas for iiicrea.’^c<| appropriations. 'In 1S.*U 
the legislature pas.sc‘d the desired In consecpience pie re«rents 

de<*lare<l that no person should he adniit«ted to the teachers' <lepai*t- 
ment until he had pas.^ed such an examjnntion ns to'entitle him to I>e 

The folJowinc tahU? Is taken from Hotifth's Hist, and Stalls. Rer . I'niv. «f Nrw York. 
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considemrn sohohr in the higher branches of PInjrlish (vlncation, the 
first spccifi(?(l subject of which' is the En^rlisb hin}in»"e.'’* By 1837, 
3TI pei^ons were eiirnlled in these teachers’ dc|)nrtni(‘nts/2 After 1836 
the total enrollment in flie academies increased at the, rate of nearly 
*'lrO(M) students a year, reachinfr the niimher of i>0.i)20 in 18.V2. * 

onsideration of tlie textlKJoks used by the academies between 1832 
and ls:»o shows that the Murray •prram mars ;rra<lually disappeared.®* 
•Kirkham's ho<»k <h»es not ivacli its heifrht until 1810; then it U'tjins to 
*disappeaV. wliile HnnvnV <rradua!ly increases in populauity" and the 
new l>ook.s of M eld. Wells, and (treene comelo the fort^* (ireeidears 
has meant ime sunk into insi^rnificai'.ce.: Bullion’s books wen» **’^’he 
, Principles c»f Kn^lish (iramriiar, ’ .\lbany, 1834, wIVjch reached its 
fourteenth editii^i in 12 years: *• Practical Le.SHHis in Kii;rlisb Gram- 
mar and ( V>ni|>f»sition. 'y\ew \ f»rk. Is-M. thirtV'third edition in seven 
years: two minor work>, aitd. finally. ‘'Analytical ami lV:lcti«*aI Kn^i- 
lish (Jrammar.** New York. ls^l»: whicli attained its uliirty- fifth edi- 
tion in six vears.®^ Melbs. Clarks, Meld's, and Greene's h(»oks 
belonji t<» a new ^enertition of textb(»(»ks. *4 hesc we shall s«*e in a later 
chapter ori^inatintr air entirely new conception of th<» nature ai|^ / 
functions (»f painmar and the metho«ls o.f lca«*hi?yjr it/** * A 


-• iiiM . r.:e.». . ^ 

'»nu<i.. 

in fnntnntor, Xrtr )'ork ttet^th nni n, is.tty js.t* \u)i>iur nf ttmifriniet 
/ uttitiff nlrioii.s tr.rt.H. . 

|Com|>Ur-l from Anim:il Urp«*risof Hv^^s of Mat<‘ of N*. V., * 
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84 ENGLISH GRAMMAR IN AMERICAN SCHOOI^ BEFORE tSSO. 

'Turning now to the romnion sohRols of New York, ns distinguished 
from the nradeinies, we find'tlmt the reign of tlie Murray Jxiolts 
reaohe<l its height about 1833. •• - 

The .>jecond book, reaching it.s height of populiiirity l>y 183JI. is 
Kirkhaiu'.s Knglish (tranuimr'ity Familiar Ijoctun's.’’ IS'j.'i. of which 
Ilariiard lists editions iif> to the forty-ninth. nll piihlished in Xew 
York iK'fore ISIO." 'I'hen follows fhiold Ilrown's “ The Inslitute.s of 
Knglish Orainniiy^r.” Xew Vorlv 1823. The fourth aiiflTor is Koswell 
Smith, who.se tw«> works w-ere “ Intelkrtual and I’ractical (iramnmr 
on the lndiictive System." Providence. 18-i!t. af)d.“ Kiigli.sh (Irainmnr 
on The pHsluctive System." Boston. 1K31. ' Xext C«>mes .leretniali 
(ireenleofi^whose “(iraminar .Simplified.'’ Xew York. I,s2!l. reached 
its twentieth edition in 1S.')1.»* 

Detailed discussion of the significance of the doinination of the 
Murnyy hooks, apparently peaching their height ip Xew Y».rk about 
1833. and of the almost meteoric rise of K.irkham conteiupdraneous 
with the pa.s.sing of .Murray.ISs reserved for another chai»ler"* «»n 
metliofls n? teaching. Of interest here is the comparison of the 
amount of grammar being laught «liiring this period, ('omity .>fR- 
cers almost without e.xception report that four subjects are taught in 
all towns — reading, 'pelliag. aritlimelic. ami gramumr. , The table 
on page s.’! shows th<‘ tbri'e inost widely iised*Iextlv»oks in the cojinties 
of .Xew York of the-e three subject.s. in aihlilion to grammar.’" 

Ill eai'li subject there seems toda* one lamk which goes far toward 
monopolizing the field.' Iti grammar, honors for the peritxl are fairJv 
well distributed between two. ainl the. two^together have, a tlistinct 

'‘Tcrtbiiokn in gramiimr.-^rir York PuhW- fSihnoln. .Vt/witwr of lotmn 

UMiltf/ various texts. ^ • 

^ irompilftl from .\nnu<it Repf. Siipt f'ommon Srhl 5 ., 
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udvantaire over DabolTs Arithuiotir. By Kirklmm alone sur- 
j>asso<l ail otlier textbooks except er’s Speller, wliich for some 

roasoH shows an unusnal 'advance that v(^r. 

- ~ - 

HfKjk-; 


Knclish RfmW 

Ar>lhim tic. 

M ur ray’s < I r.ihi iii;ir 

Wi‘l>.st«*r s S|M llt‘r 

T«‘stiinHnt . 

WfKKn>ridj:«‘'s » ii^OKraphv . . . . 

WUlol’s c^eoirr:»i»hy 

M<ks«-’s Gfminphy 

A^lams’s Arirhirn*tir 

Anthiiu'tK-. 

(‘ohbV Ooo>»r:»f>hv 

• ;n*<'ri)car.> ‘irainmiir 

}Iist<wy of thi* I'miH States 

Tylrr s ll^-tnrv , . 

('(Uhum’s'AriOnn* Hr / . , 

Kirkham s < train 


T(»wns 1 

Towns 

: Towns 

I (I8iT,. 
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An i(h*a (»f the proportion oj |)npils studying grammar may be 
olitained from facts a fe^v years'lafcr. - In 1812. out oJ 17‘W81 piipils, 
rcf)ort(Ml from count ic.s 28.119 wcmc studying English ^rainmarA* 
In 18 m;. of 227.7tlO pupils in winter >Thools. 51.48} were reported as 
St luly in;r ^rariiltnar. and of 211.747 in siiimner schools .‘12.2st> were 
st udy in^ tlie snlijeot.^^ In 1847, of 47.8fj;i pujfils in smnnier ses>^ions 
il9.S4G were si ndyin^ ^raiirmar.^* In round numbers. l><‘lwee?i 15 and 
2H per c(Mil of the total number of j)upils were stirdyin^\frramniar dn 
the rommoii schools of New York as the middle of the ceiituT^ 
r apiiroachetlv ' , ; 


MASSArmSKTTS. 




The Mas>achusetts law 6f 1S2I>. ainemh^ inT8-i7 ami nMjuired 
‘‘ in every town l ontainiii^^ fifty familie- J cxiemh'd in iS.'liMo ^ every 
lotltj iti this coiiniionwcall If ’ I . <uic ,-rliool foi’ the instruction 

of chiltlrciuin ortlm^raphy, n'adin^r, writill^^ Kn^ilish ^ramniar^ 
p"^;rraphy, arithmetic, and |?ood l)cha\ ior/’ Horace Mann, sccreiary 
of the Ifoanl of (‘diication, in 18158 interpreted tliis law to prescribe 
what lH‘ calls ininiimiim lik‘rary (qualifications of teachers"’: that 
tb(»y “ must iK'^compc'tenl to ttau h the varioifs subjects named/”^ 
.Moreover, the law' of IS.'lo re(piir(‘d the school committee* of eveiry 
town to suhniit annual school returns edntaining replies to II definite 


« n.ia , iH-i::, 7 . 

« Ibid.. 1 S 47 , ifi. • 

«tbld.* St, 

♦♦ Act ft JIlCHoryci, - 22 i 


'■n 


M c^cifaj ihp. poi^ir tiup a '^or TRimcti! to 

rjttlliloljf' tivaieilirt'ji qofftllMf Art* 'to 'tp|cH 

because ' fro^ uf otteer wllb' Ibc 

of -uolvcrstti. gramiattr;** ^ ^ - ' ' Y'/f ‘ 
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“texil)ooks in piirsinp ami composition. Mann says that .only two 
srlmois Iniil s* *»|>:ira(o.ins(ruft ion in composition. Xovcrtliclcss, we see 
•tliat. incmisin;; iis4» of Parker's “ Pro;rn?ssive Kxerciso.s in Composi- 
tion" imln atcd that the latter subject was encnaichin^ upon the field 
of formal grammar.'** ' 

'rhe overwludinin^ pre|)omlerance of Smith’s Imoks, onh^six years 
otl the pros' denoted a rapid departnn* fiiun the^Inrray t^'pe. To 
1 m» siir(\ pond's. Putnam’s, and Aljrcr's wen* m»thin^ hut nnalrfications 
of .IfiirrayV: hut even addin;: the towns iisinir the three t7> the t(»wns 
iisino MiirrayV a totaTof I.V» towr»s in |s:f7 is >till far short of tlio 
popularity of Smith's “.Vrodiictive Ii«»^son>.'’, Out of t*U8*rtowns 
repm'tin;:. *JOS used Smith’s hooU*’- many of them in the ;:rades imme- 
diately above thi*‘ pi imarv. n.-iially called ;rrammar ;:radcs. Private 
-clinols uiid acade.nii(*s also used it. 

1’his was the |)erio([^of the extreme popularity of Kirkham's lHK)k 
in New ^ orl\. hut naturally we do not find ihc* trranmmrs of Nc'V 
^ o[ I< veji^whluly adopti-W by the sehooU (^f ^hl^s^u:luIsetts. • 

'riie n*cord-: of Ispi show a remarkabh* increas** of schools breaking 
away fri^ii the Murray type oPinM ruction/* Only at tow.ns, us com- 
pared with Ptt in lM;7r still kjy»t the Murray, while the Piitnfmi and 
Pond merely held their own. Very many towns- whieh in iy.*i7 had 
reportril tlio n-e of hotli Smith’s am) Mnrray’s. in IS Hi reported the 

fminer alone. - 

IVhile on the whole the law napiirini: the teaehin;: of panitnnr was 
;>enerally obeyed, there is freipient testiimmy that it was studied with 
reluctance and even open opp«».sition. For example, tin* Provincetown 
committee i;i‘|»prted: *• (Iramniar 4uis hc*en attended t^> very indiffer- 
ejuly. in ottr town schools, for all pasl Mime. There are hnt few 
scholars who ^tndy it at all. and few indeed who have made much 
’ proficiency in it.’’’** In tin* same year the We.stport .school* officials 
assert4'd: . 

.\s tlifO* arc sohH* si-honls In wtildi cniniinar neviT ti«'en tnuirht . . . and 
then* lire fi*\v or imin* wIm» wisli tu leirsuc It , . . fur lliest^ reasons tht» com' 
miliee has hmi ur;:eU lu ;ri;iint cert I-fiea ten to teachers deficient in trraiiiiiiar.** 

. . • 

-r ' VERMONT. 


Vermont and Xc^w Hampshire present much the same relative 
emphasis on ^rrainiimr lK*tween 1840 and 18r»0. Espwdally frequent 
th<vcoihphiint against the muIiiplicUy of texthpoks. The SUte sup^^:^| 
inteiident of \Vrmont reports, in 1848, that severah convc“^*'^“ 


“ Mtnn. op. cit. 

«gi>e cfaitp. IV. p. ee. 

• Ibid. 


'Sob. Ret., ma, 

-ibu:, m • 
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1817, a snbstnntial Kn^lish education ou^h|[^1o be given e\"erjl’ citi* 
zcM of the State,"’** In tlie “union siiioolh/’ OhiVs tonn foi^ coiii- 
inon s(‘liools, <livi<leci into |>riinary, s4*comlary, ami senior or grammar- 

school (h‘|mrtnient.s — 

n r'dursiM»f hisirnctioii In nil the ronimnn Knullsli bnini'lins pursued, 

.'UkI to this is MihhMl. wImm) iinutirnMc. u hl^h si'hool, in whUii tin? hluher 
hrnmlics, and the laiiuiM^os are tauBht.** " 

I r 

Ashtubula (^Mmtv reported tliiit Smith s tiranitnar was used in 99 
s(‘lioo|-, Kirkluinrs in 49. Hrown'f^ in '25. NoelTs in U\ Bullion's in 13.®^ 
The following tabular statement fnuu the same county gives indica- 
tion ofdhe of pupils ^tudying the subject as compared with 

the other Knglish Ijranches: 


Sumwer nchooln, / 847 , 


■- - ■ 
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Tuwn- of 

sh:p> <(*h»»ols 
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Numlier 
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WINTER 

.SCHOOLS. 
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i crnt. 

I." 

1 Pn crnt 
1 -35 

! 

Prr etnt. 
19 1 

' PfT f/itf. ! Pn ffirf. 
j -« 1 . 


• Ibid ,34. 


o furni.shes data oii this point. The numl^er of 
ing wds 3,f00; arithmetic, 3..VI0: grammar, 4*20; 


Seneca Cotmty ah 
pupil> studying spel 

geogi aphy. 5t)(i."® | / 

Nevertheless, complaint was fretpiently made that teachers were 
iiK (unptdcm to tea(^i tlie subject.* Licking County so re{)ort8. In 
Fairlield Connt\\ o^i 110 licenstnl all .were found camipctent to teach 
n'ading. writing, antjl arithmetic, only 04 were proficient in grammar, 
(V2 in geography, and 10 in algebra,® In Knox County somewhat more 
than 5t) per «ent of tbe teachers were competent in grammar,® and 
some ilistriets refusejd to allow grammar and gt*ography to be taught, 
the examiner adding.: “ I| geography and grammar were added. 58 
legal <r|unUficatioiis (if teacluers, they would be re'qulred to mndeipstani 
Ashtahqla |!ounty repoirted fully all the examinatiofs giy^n 
.pupjls iiit^the various classes* Eighteen^mimites were allowed candi* 
dates to ans^ver thi^ following examinatioi^ in grH#nlhr : ^ 


/■ 


••Rept of Sec, of Stite, Com. JBch.p 184§,. 52. 
••- mid., 56 . 


*» Ibld.^ 32 . 
<Mbtd., 47. 


It 


• Ibid.. 42, 
« Ibid., 4^ 
•’JMCp. 41.. 

41Ma . 20. 
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It IR the mind that Htba 

2 il Th '“V**"' ‘he nbove KentenoeT 

2.^ Ih I ho MmtiiU'e 8im|»fo or ooiii|)oiin<lV 

How inu< h iii«y bo r^nhMl uh n k|«i„Io wnfem*e? 

\Iii thlH w^titemv wimt nre iho |»rim*ltmi jutrtsf . . ' 

**■ I** Kovoriiiiiont III i;r>ii)iiiiar? * 

- 6. What Is iiioiiur by ’ 

7. " **»»t Ik inoiiiit by fho runjnirntlon of n vorh? 

8. H.lvo till* |•^IlH•lI)ll| parlH of tbo vorb to »*o/* • * • 

Thu.se iiuestioiis were given to 4*.5 rhiMron of avenigf ,^re of l.-i; 
4- per wMt of the answers were corn*el. 'I’he highest .tVerag,- was 7 l> 
Kf vent for .Morgan Township.* The same attitmle towar.l tl.u n.r- 

■ «*P«‘ts of Ohio in the .leea.le ISt7- 

lh.», as in the preeuiling lO.Vears; the-^.fetrn.u.s. I.owevur. are sealter- 
ingaiwl nnsatisfuetor>-. .Nevertheless, the fart llml weinvariahlv lii.,1 
gmiumar name, wheneW.r a romplefe .mrrin.lnm is menti«„,..l imli- 

55*0 H '5 In Ashtalmla Com, tv. in 

^ 18..0, the tlistribntion of pupils hv stmihv, was: Ortl.ographv ‘'17t- 

rea.ling (,.0()5; mental. urithniclic, 1,«84; written arithnietii ' O'JII ■ 
geojWiph.v, 1 o|8: Knglish grainniar, 934 : composition. 7.V».« C.ikhoe- 
. ton County re,V>i-te,l^ pupils in spelling. ISI i„ arithim tic; IsO 
' 1" ' Hol"«e.s, .M,.igs, Pr,.|,|e. Kocklaml. 

grammar taught in all the .listri.t.s.* 

while Pike County algrined— 

1?.5 h-'v fiviulrtna teachem to un.lerHian.l ,!.H>Rra|.hv njkTVng. 

Il^h t.raiuiunr •Hionlil l.y no iiieniis Im^ repealed, it U fmad Hint ItMlit^.nm v 
■ teadiera are „a d,.f,s.tlve In Arliluaeilc aa In flrmmnar: . . . 

NdETH CAROL 

The private srhools df yortirCnm^^ Konerally inclmle, I English 

grammar in their curricula after 1800.'« Five scimols la-foiv IStX) 
p'port grammar, (irove. Aradeiny, the earliest, in 1787 reiMirte,! 
_twenty-five stmlents imder a master who ti«aches only the f^it n liinl 

fxSf r- V'- "i Xew Bern Acidemy report lie 

. amination of pupils in the En^sh language in 1791; '* likewise. 

• IbM.. 21., , ” ■ ■ ~ — 

» *ADn. Rrpt. Bte.8Utr. Com. Sell.. ISSl, S6 

’ Ibid., 63, ‘ 

•Ibid., 79. 66, 104. 107, il2. V 

♦Ibid., 103. 
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Fayottovillc Acudohiy aniioimccs that pupils excel in En^i;lish grftm- 
nmr in 1800.’* in 1794 Wayne Acadeiny Ix'^in with emphasis in 
Kh^dish, and a few years later the “ fifth class , . . wei'e examined in 
Knjrlish Oraminar from the verb Mo have’ to synjax’*; the sixth 
class “ ns far as the suhstantivc the seve;ith as far as tlie ‘ article*’ ” 
and the/eijrhth class ‘‘ to the verb ‘ to 1 k‘.””* 

The docatle between 1801-1SI0 shows IS s<*h<M)ls specifinilly naming 
grammar. The following al^ typical slafcinents: Wadesljormi^lr^ 
Academy, “ Kn^lisb (iratnniar, (leo^^raphy, , , . twelve Dollars.”** 
.(^iswell Academy einployed an in<tnirtor ^ to teach the Kn^dish Lan- 
jjrnaire frrammaf.ically,'' The Halifax (Classical School was opened 
in IStIT ** wheiv he (the principal) fatipht the Latin English prrain- 
niatii'ally. , . ” 4’he .-iicreediufr <le<jatle sliow.s 25 academies and 

scli«»ols dcfinit(dv incni innifi;; the subject. In the Salisbnrv Academy 
M i>s Eli/aU^tli 'I'. Harris tvas examined “on the whole of English 
(fiaiiiinar. par>in;r, cpms'tinjf fals{‘ ^yntiax, rules of pnncf nation, ^>er- 
spicnity, etc. .. . .^nl 'slit» exhibited several specimens of CotRposi* 
tton.'V* In l^^.Iobn.Haasam came to Kalci^h “as a traveliiifr teacher 
of Kn^rli^Iiraiuinar.’' His annonncetneiit lx*<rins: “The Acepnsition 
of JiUtJ^i>irHrainmar ItenderiMl pleasin;;. expeditions and |Mn'ina- 
I ^.nent.*’ The decade <if IS-JI -is:’»0 shows 30 definite annonnnnnents 
^ of p'animar: that of 1S31. ISIO shows 31 schools whi(Ji t»;ive the sub- 
ject a pifuninent pla<v. One Edward Fowlkos. in ls3L announced of 
* a certain sebotd: “ If is an institution in which the, English (iranimar 
- i.s tunjiht upon a compjctely new and sum'ssfiil plan in seven weeks, 
at seven dollai's |K*r scholar,” • 

In. all. schofds. of alMud 300 private institutions of which 
(\>un has lepriuted documents* were definitely teachiiifj Knfrlish 

^ >» IhM . cm. IlnloU'h Iti j:.. AukV lf». isito. ' 

** **^* » Knlflxh a«*ir.. 'Ort, a. 1X18. T8o toxtl>t>okn mi^nUotuMl In record* 

nn* Muith.v h Orhiiiniiir nnd Miirniy'K UnTrho’K.. Atnonir .iIm‘ ln>t*kt« iidwriUtHl In .N'orlli. 
rarollnn diirtnir tb** prriod l»cf(»ro ISIO A>*hf*i«. IMIwort.h'fi. PrlfMH Iry’t, 

l.owtirK. Akrr’a. l!«rr(t*«n*H *• KutcNi'k in HntV KnfrHsh.'' Mitrrny^H •' Kxt^rclai^R.'* Uur*^ 

• ray'K " Inlrndurllon.'* FIsHit’s. Ilild.. 70U. 7a. 7^^7^^•77. 80. Krt. Aflt-r 1810 tbrre n|i|»rar" 
In fuMliloti AJoxiindorV, «;jirn*lsoii8! *'•* Excroliit*8 In Bud EnKUnb;** GnvnlfnCi*, IntrcrHol'i^ 
•i'omlcy'8. Itrowo’ii. Itoardmao'p. Ibid.. 7H0. HR. In |8;iH Turner and Iluirhef. of HalHch. 

* n4lv4>rtiR«*d *'200 SmltVit .Practical Proiluctivo Graninjur^ 700 Murray's KnitUjrin Orammar 

* wHI lK»und In lcatb>*r and offered at a n'diiced i^ce/* Ibid.. 7HS, Ralel|ff||^(*g.. Uar. 
I'J. 18.18. 

SrUcHd oOlrltUs were eafircr<4o secure good Kogllfb ^eacbers., 8ucb advertlaementa 
appt'Ared In Um* Raleleb Regfater between 1800-1810; afso (juallfled *Mo teach Rogllah 
Grammar/' Ibid., KOO-4. From* IHt 1-1 820 there are cited aeyea slmlliTr advertlaiua**nts. 

* Thirty of the '40 advert Iwmcnti and aonouncementa cited between 18*21 and 1840 concern 
Cearbera for English schools. Ibid., 818-820. . 

» Ibid . 2. Ralelgb Reg., May 0. 1801. • 

? H ibid.. 10. Raleigh Reg.* Dec. 0.’ 1801. • i. , ' 

t \. Ibid.,. m..^|lailfai, Jour..: JaDi. 12., 1807.-...:^- . 

« Ibid., 1«3. - WMtern Carolinian^ Dec. 19r W20. • * - . - " 

^‘'■■>.lbid:.:02'l. .‘«alelg|i;R>g.;Aogi 2T;'^ ! . ^ • u " . 

• IbldL, 888; Tb* Star, iiina 80, 1881.^ ' 
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W* *^®*^^®** IN AMEBIdA^CHOOL^EFOR^So^^^ 

' ”L'Tn7 ‘m ^ ippea,.-wi.h respect to 

not thuetoie assert positively that instruction fli this branch was 
R vcn ,„ any one of them. Vet it semns likely that some 7the«' 
schools gave such instruction. Ix'cise-rtiJny of then, <l« not announce 

/o'- neloT'*'"'' “'"r* '-'-'“■'■P'i™ "'<»« sclnmls which 

slho<,l! maT'.e r'"' ‘ However; amonp the 
ahools not hste.1 very many anno, meed “ the'EnRiish a<hool.” "the 

bran, lies nsnally taiigbt in English Schools,” “the lower and hioher 
br..nc ,e.v ,,r English.” “all branches of English,” ” th^tlim,,‘I 
ram hes of English, <„• used similarphrases. AVe may conclude that 
•he private selauils of Xorth Carolina were very generally hlj g 
Stress iij)on ^rruminnr before 1840. j i ^ 

♦ 

4. THE STATUS OP GRAMMAR, 1850 TO 1870. 

^ In .spite of the facl that an enormou.s nunilier of -prammars were 
^h every year fn the miciclle of the nineteenth eentnrv, thev were 
used mostly in the interme<li«te and hi^fl, schools of the Iftrn^er an<l * 
more prosperous towns, and at best only in a perfunctory wa; in the 
schools of smaller communities. ' i 

0 * 

PENNSYLVANIA. • 

A My o£ data «>nccrning thestati,softhccommonschoolsof Penn- 

th! I. *;"■ for ‘hat .State. In l,s5t 

the legislature piissml a law requiring instruction n, gramiiiar" and 

o^M each county siiperinten.lent to suhmit an annual report to the 

^ipcnnteiident of coiiiiiioii scIkkiIs.” In the f, dinwing year all but ■, 
few counties eoinplied. , (. .,<.ii an out ., 

! Examination of dlese reports shows that there is almost nniveVsal 
idence of scarcitj^if good teachers ; that many who applied to take 
^e esam.nat.ons were rejected: that many times teaclmiw who w>re ’ 

eoifor *oa had to be accented. Out of at) 

ing compcten£ teachers of ahy subjects, ,19 upon the incompi-tency of 

Bucks CoZiTrflt l”"''"^ in. Rrammar. For example! in 

were examined; *rtificates-were granted 
to20 who were^deficent in. English grammar on their primij“.tl„ 

a I*f '"1*^''*’' this subject during the 

' ?'**‘feP** “ »«t of 500 teachers examined . 

i»«e;y .c Bnsina sn,mm.r. w«uipa,, ,aa 

“IbW.,#2t. 

• Pf Com. 8ch. ^ 


ERIC 
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on^-fourth fell belpw the standard required by law/’*1 Center 
County was coinpelIed*to issue many certificates from which English 
gi*amiuar and geography were stricken out.®* Espe<*ially suggestive 
is tlie statement from Clearfield County:. 

. I fhul many who ran po throufrh thr ^ramiinir iinrt rciM'ht every nile and 
eoiijimatr every v**rb rorrertly a\id can not mialy/.e and parse the most simple 
sentence.** ^ ‘ . * 

The forcgoing.are iairly typical replies. ' ' 

- The superintendent of Adams County found that general opposi- 
^lion to the hew school law lay in tlve-requirement that English gram-^ 
mar and geography should be tauglit. He affirmed that ** none of the 
parents wish their children to study English (irahiinar and Geog- 
raphy.**®" He allayed the opposition by explaining that the law 
requireil grammar in, every county but not in every school. This is 
tyi)ical of many references to hostility toward the subject; very few 
counfies. report favorable instruction in the Subject, and that in the 
academies and larger schools. Ail these facts lead to the inference 
that Englisli grammar as siich had little place in the large majority 
of the common schools of IVnnsylvania. To be sure, the law was new. 
The* relative emphasis upon grammar and other higher branches in 
New York at this period indicates the effects* of *25 years of legal • 
requirement of the branche!^ in the latter State as compared with the 
absence of such recpiirement in Penn.sylvania. Jn the latter the report 
of Indiana Coilnty states what .seems to hav^ been near the general 


^ truth: 

A rmiph knowIedp» of .<peIUnp. readlnj?. writing, mid cICherInsr fs^doemed all 
sudlcicnt. whilst n knowledge of gr.imniar. geograiihy. etc., is most heartily 
rdpudiatod.** 'v 

In short, the Pennsylvania reports show that tho^hopls \vere by 
no means fitted to gi,ve good instruction in grammar. Thirty-nine 
counties report gro.ssly inadequate ihstruction; 20 say they have to 
accepf^ whoever applies; 20 complain of hopeless variety of textbooks 
arid inebmpetent grading; 18 speak of decided oppo.sition to gram- 
mar; 14 .say that local inspectors, being unpaid, are unsatisfactory^ 11 
mention wretched buildings; only 3 reports are really commenda- 
tory, although many are optimistic concerning the ultimate effect of 
State 'aid, certification of teachers, and other new features of the law* 


•«Ibld.. 10. . ... 

» Ibtd., 38. 

. «Ibld., 47. , 

■■ «‘ibid.,'i ■ 

P Ibid., '15. Thi^ superlbtondciit .of BuckH County, In ono unw O ctnfoicfi recite. In 

‘the following order One KCbolor In Sw.iiln’s Header ; U* In Froat'a lIlMtiory r In Kmer^ 
flon’a First Cliv*a Reader; 1 In Comley'a Reader;. 1 In Kmeriton's Third Claea Render; 2 
In Kmereon'e Rhetorical Reader; .1 In Comley^s Spelling Book; 2 lo The Frl'mer; 2 In Tlit. 
A B C*a« the same program was repeated In the afternoon. Ibld.^ ^ 
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NEW JERSET. 

inJ^K in the common scliooTs of Xew Jersey diir- 

ep"o^“ tTt T ^ --inntion Jf7e 

rea^^lsL ^fi^f ^5««o representative 

years 18o0. 18,)4, and 1860. The total number of references in thes« 

• ‘*'® curriculum include statements from 12 of the 

' tLl TC town-ships which specifically men- 

tion pra^,„ar. }„ 1850 Bergen County reports “grammar 

S ii> H«ckons«ck To»i’ 

?ol Coul n- r'"? SPptaP'IXo" Township, RnrlioR- 

ton Countj, Cb were studying grammar.” and of 150 pupils .50 were 

studying grammar in sSouthampton Township.” Tlie^pcrintendent 
of Hunterdon County reports that a few pupils only. stud vgramiivir” 
An interesting .sidelight, indicating that in ccu-tain ouarter^tri 

£rfnTe"tn"'L’’"T‘""" ciirric.iliim,is. 

bridir /‘“‘enient of the .superintendent of Wo„d- 

fh^ » '. * 1 t i^PIwts frpin 1(;, townships, in I80I, Vmiv five cited 

officer wb" * <^";imar. However, the subject is iiientioiied i)v every 
onicei who rnomions the nirncnhini at nil. 

The following (able, giving the ilfetribiilion of pupils by siil.iecfs 

imTal^"} ‘ Monmouth Cmmiy, k mdighten- 

mfr J • * relatively .small niimlier of pupils sfmlying griini- 

branebes*^ '’'‘ff“''‘l‘‘d as one of the^ higher 

branches in the common schools.** ^ 



Hist riot. 


Number 

Writing..., 

Mtiimetlc - 

^yond division' 

Oepgraplnr. 

Omnuner 

Mtting worts.!;.** 
PhOosophy 


4* 

5 

i * 

j ' 

i #n 

! ' W i 40 

02 

1 ^ 

40 

25 

42 


5 

1 . 

5 

• 30 

no 

25 

37 

30 

60 

20 

32 

in 

40 

20 

25 

„ 15 

30 

15 

15 

10 

20 

7 

A 

5 

K 

4 X' 6 

5 

6 

2 • 

. 3 



7 


1 



i 

****'—! 




In lS60;-205 townships in 21 counties show 
ram * * 

hg 

^hern is co nsta^ indication tlmt the subjoc'ri'taS 


Total. 


432 

235 

31 

274 

237 

bW 

113 

#13 

35 

24 

7.: 

1 




•Kept, gtate Supf., igfir 32 
••Ibid.. 41, * 


as a higher 


►Ibid.. 
IWd., 46. 




"Ibid.. e. 1 . 

"ibw., i?.v 
•* Ibid., 1804. 127 . 
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brancK, only very few pupils pursuing it. The conclusion which' must 
be reached is that grammar was but indifferently taught in New Jer- 
sey, only in the better common schools, with less than one-tenth of the 
pupils studying it. This is entirely consistent with the status of the 
subject in Pennsylvania during the same period. 

NEW TORK..^ 

The showing of York for the decade in question is;more favor- 
able. The State w’as evidently far in advance of Pennsylvania and 
Xew Jersey,” 

In comparing with the adjoining States it needs to be remcmlvred 
that the academies of New York are higher schools than the coimoon 
schools considered in Pennsylvania and Xew Jersey. Data concern- 
ing the status of grammar in the common schools of Xew .York are 
not available after 1839; bu£ even as early as 182G-1839 the showing 
. for grammar in common, schools in^^few York far surpasses that of 
the. two other States nanred even for 20 years later.” 
vTtegent s’ reports of Xew York, covering the condition of grammar 
for (he period, 1805 to 1874, in the academies, show the complete 
pas.sing o-f the grammars of the old guard (with the exception of 
Goold Brown’s, Murray’s, Kirkham’s, Smith's, and Wcdister’s). The 
• newer granimaVs of the middle of the century have taken their place, 
as will l)c seen from ihc following. table : ” . 



1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

I860 

ls70 

1871 

1S72 

1873 

Brown 

72 

66 

75 

61 

62 

.68 

■ .6'.* 


51 

Smith f.,. 

3 

ft 3 

1 







Btillinn 

24 

'20 

26 

- .io 

' 30 i 

t 36 

. 3fC 

36 

.35 

Clark..... 

65 

66 

68 

.63 

.:6- 

34 

36 

34' 

34 

Weld 

17 

13 


10 

• 10 


7 

6 

5 

Orecne 

13 

0 

1 7 

13 

121 

12 

17 

21 

-26 

Quackenlios 

26 

26 

S 2t» 

26 ! 17 

t 20 

17 

16 

11 

Kcrl 

13 

26 • 30 

; 28 

28 

; 32 

34 

31 

50 

Swinton....'. 



’ . .1 

! 



1 

5 

12 

Scatterlnj! 

4 

4 

: ■■ *4i 

! 

1 

i 3j V 

i." ’ 

6 

7 


“Tho followlDff table continues the table on page 83 through the years 1850 to 1856* 
Inclusive. ' ^ * . 


Year ; 

1861 

1862 

1853 


1855 

1856 

ArariomlAS reportinf^ 

168 

" 1:0 

169 

22,670 

165 

176 

Number of studitfits 

19,652 

20,920 

22,778, 

18,051 

20, m 



Orammars: 

Miimv 


2 

1 

i.- - 

1 

0 


^ 1 

Klrkham 

17 

9 

8 

3 

2 

0 

Brown ; .V 

66 

68 

77 

w 

75 

80 

Rmilh 

21 

22 

18 

16 

13 

21 

Bullion. 

60 

65 

52 

53 

54 

54 

Websior..... ......................... 


1 

' 5 

1 



7 

6 

6 

7 

5 

4 

l^ells?.... * 


*3. 

' 14 

.10 

. . ■ 5 

11 

. 6 

111 

CUrk.* 

Wcld.....'..i.......,..i..i 

21 

10 

19 

9 

10 

12 

21 

11 

10 

14 



■ , ■' i- 

3 

• 4 

>2 


Ken von 


5 

2 

2 

2 

8oatr^ng .• 


> 

10 

•12 

15 

12 





' Compiled from RegenCs Reports, 1862-1867, mdtulTe. The 1865 figures rmr^t two^irds of the 
••B&p. ?4. •» Reg. Rep.* 1876; 430. 








QRAMMAK m AMEBICAIT SCHOOLS 

The newl^mmars of Quackenbos ind Kerl have attained nromi 

Lessons.” of 187.3. whirl, Ins to 
re\ohitionize the teaching of the subject, is seen just enterinir the 
academies. The fact is significant that the total niimlHir of grammars 
repo, ted ,s considerably diminished, even though the number of 
academies is increa.^d. This means that the pla^. of the snl j<" 1 
the curriculum has become more stable. 

o" ‘he status of gnimnur.in the nc„| 
emies dur,ng*this period by reports of regents' exmiiin-itibn 1' 
..percentn^ of those passing in grammar i.s noticeal.lv hiweV duufi'I 
thnietic,.geography, and spelling, the three otlier'subjects used.’" 


OHIO. 

S »«s l«r*elv porfiin.l.„ v in „„„ ■„( 

of rik. 

,^.z^zz o':? z'.r:-,r? r”'™""’- ■" 

»l... ^nMln. nr .„n Or.„,„n,,. 

That this.man somewhat underestimated the universal custom is 

own y ‘he report of tho State commissioner for the year IS.'ifi. 



subjects is as follows 


<. PenniHiiBhip......' . 

- 

* IS^. 

1W7. 

Mental nrithmetlr: 



271 MO 

Written arithmetic 



112. 744 

Geofrraphy 



1S7.20IJ 

English grammar. 



los. :>7o 
7r..;tr>rt 

• Compoaltlon 



HK^tory 

• 


21. !>16 

A^hrn 



6. 7.10 
7.044 


• PeneniQ0e (^$tiideiUs pauinp in gr^mruMr fn Aett York aeademin 


1969 to !97i. 


t-— *r- It- 

1M6 

1867. 

1868. - 1 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

NninWexAmJned. . 

[NamberpassM .....;. 

Piroentpassed.......'. ‘ 

12.939 

5,^ 

12.366 

6.364 

ies 

.11.780 j 
4.861 

H.822 

3.251 

2i7l 

13.286 

3,276 

26.66 

■ 

13.06.1; 

4,161 

31.85 

16,442 

6,118 

39.61 


.7 R*pt. Sec. 8f«te» Com. Scb.. 18C2 40 «i a ^ 

' 7 Ibid., 61 , ■ ■' ^** *^*‘ Sch. Comm.. 1857. 80. 

j« , '* • ■ - ^ Ibid., 80, , . 
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186t. 

1857. 

Rhi'toric 




•104 

02U 

. 



r»7r* 

1.310 

(vnvk 



n:i 

150 

(toriiiim. . 



iKb't 

■ 1.320 

French 



ISO 

250 

ZoolofO* : 



07ri 

088 


This tn^Ie. indiralin^ •I'Rt npproxini«ti»ly onc-fifth of the pupils 
were studyinfr ^nuiiinar. ‘seems to warnmt the assertion that the sub- 
ject. was almost universal, inchulinj^ cpiito as hir^e a percentage of ' 
pupils^s in New York and Massachusetts. This conclusion must l>e 
(|tmlified by two facts: Fii-st. undeveh»ped counties, like Pike and 
(rallia,^^ rejmrt that, with very fcw.exceptions, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are all the pu])ils are expected to ac(iui re second, there 
is fre<|uent complaint tKat teachers are incompetent, especially in/ 
grammar ami geogntphy. In 1858 the State commissioner said: ^‘As 
the <*hief of all < auses of poor sch<*>ols, poor ifachvra stands out. That 
one-half, or one-tent lu (v/V), even of the* thousands of teachers in 
Ohi«) ai*e in all respects what their profession demands no one can ^ 
justly'claim.'’^' 

The status of Kiiglish branches in academies of Ohio in this decade 
( 1850-18t»0) may Ik» seen in t)»c reports of typical academies made to 
State oHicia Is: , 


f Academy. 


Seneca Ocmty... 
Wrsicrn Kcstvi* 

Pomeroy 

Oallipolis 

Kingsville 



Ancient J Modem j II Ichor 
lun* Tan* i Kncllsh 
plages.. , piagc.s. jhraiujiM. 

1 


20 

160 

IS H 

190 

22 

27 

{2 20 

40 

r*s :i: 

142 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The status of grammar in Now Hampshire schools in 1850-1852 is 
imlicatccl by the report of the county commissioner of Rockingham 
' ' County for the year 1851. The commis.sioner had been conducting a 
campaign against the niultijdicity of jyhoolhooks and had succeeded 
in inducing his various town committees to recommend uniform 
books for the use of all the schools in their towns. He records, town 
by town, the graminars represeated. Thirty towns n*port. Of these, 
2. do not mention books recommended; only 1 other docs not 
* mention a grammar. Of the remainmg 2^ tpwiVs, preference is 
shown in 14 for AV. H. AVells’s Orammar; in T towns for Roswell 


«Ihld.. 1W»2; 40.' 

1WS6. 

** Ibid., 1808, 61. 

••Bept. State Com. Ed.. 1858. 108, 07, 06. 61. 60. 
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Smith’s " Prodwctive lessons,” and in 6 towns for Weld’s “ New 
Gruinmar.;’ As second choice (used in a few scln)ols)-3 towns 
^ reported Wells’s. 4 Weld^’and 6 Sniitli’s.«« The total number of 
towns in Kockinjilmn. County, in 18.V.>, was 37, will, 45,'i schools in 
opeiation.*- .Scnttcrwl refenmn-s in reports from commissioners of 
other counties inllicnte ‘ that Kockin^hnm is typical. In Carroll 
Conmy the commissioner especially examined p-ammar classes.** In 
Cheshire Comity Institute a teacher of firanininr wa.s provided.** Sul- 
hvan County named a number of towns in which “grammar was 
- better. taught than it was last year.” •'» In Grafton Countv the com- 

missioner emphasized the “ elements of grammar. * »' In cios Countv 
cliddreiuof 12 weiv passing good e.xamirtations in grammar.” -• 
The report of the Htate coiiimissioner of the following year (l.S.*»2) 
indicates that the comity commissioners, meet iiig at the capital, recom- 
mended a ui/lfonn .system of textlionks, among them H. N. Weld's 
^ hew Grammar and Dyer II. Sanborn's Grammar.” Several county 
commissioners emieavored to have grammar “taught mideretand- 
ingl.v, ** and occasional.ly there crept in a vigorous atlvocacv of com- 
position as supplementary to grammar.” Cheshire Couiilv reported 
a large variety of grammars.®® 


MICHIGAN. 

In 18;i7 tlio superintendent of instruction of Michigan asked the 
- officers^f all the union schools " to furnish hipi information upon 12. 
points, one of which was the course of study imrsucd in the school 
Kephes from a mimlxir of schools, nltliongl, verv incomplete, enable 
us to determine the status of grammar, in the curriculum. Tlie noimal 
grading appears to be repor^eil in Dmvagiac union .school, dinded 
1 into primary, grammar (or interniecliate). and high school depart- 
4 of grammar were begun in the gnmimar school 

:,i (the fifth year of tho pupil’s school life), together with composition 
;|and declamation. The. high-schpol department, beginning in the 
!. seventh year of .school life, included grammar, composition, analysis 
j of Jsnghsh sentence, declamation, and elocution.” The equivalent 
I TOuree is reported in Grand Rapids. Jonesvillc. and Ontonagon.” 
Ipsilanti. in the grammar department,, used Clark's Primary Gram- 
. mar^ith declomntions and compositions w^kly; in the academic 


J 


lirpr. uomm. Bril. N. II., 1W2, C1--7, 

. «'Op. cit.. 1«53, 64. 

Ibid., 1852,82. 

V-i ■ ‘• ibid., jor>; 

'•••Ibid., no; 

Ibid:, 121. 

■ cml,rarln*f nil tho public scbools Id tbe various communit 

; •Midi. Rch. Repfg.. 1857, 457, ^ 

^I|)Id., i05, 7, 77, . ' 


•Ibid., 1853, 2p. 
^ Ibld.; 04. 
•Ibid:. 00-7. ‘ 
•Ibid., 118. 
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depart niont. Clark;s Gnunninr. En^rlisli analysis, original and selected 
decdatmitinns. and compositions weekly."® . Coldwater reported the 
.same ciirriculnm with difTerent texthooks."* * Ann Arbor Ili^h School 
showed Eiifrlish jrramniar in its first year."® while Adrian lli"h School 
requiivd an entrance examination in- jrramnmr. analysis, and simple 
rales for composition."® 

Xeither the academies nor the common schools so, far considered are 
in themselves snfffcient to determine tlie statns.of instruction in gram- 
mar. AVe have .seen tliat the common schools give but very limited 
and inditFerent instniction in the .subject and that the )few York 
U(*ademies, looked upon as fitting schools for teachers, had special 
interest in grammar. There is available in convenient form informa- 
tion fmm the printed school Vegul at ions ns to the status of the. ^ih- 
ject* obtaining in a considerable number of cities of representative 
distribution throughout the Union. The regulations of New York 
City; Springfield, Ma.ss.: New Haven, New Hedford, Boston; Chi- 
cago. St. Tiouis. Iy)uis^•ille, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati are studied 
• particularly."^ * * 

LARGER CITIES. 


In the primary ^school (common, elementary, or district school in 
some cities), with from four to seven grades, the formal study of 
grammar was not bejnin. There is excejjtion in the case of.Xew 
.Havenr where grammar is prescribed for the sixth and seventh grades 
of -the common scIhmjI. However, this city seefns to have had no inter- 
mediate or grammar .school. By 18 GG Chicago had also adopted the 
twofold division — elementary and^ high .schools — and grammar 
appears in the eighth, ninth; and tenth grades. The latter city * 
announces, however, that ‘‘grammar shall be taught practically in 
all the grades in connection with composition.*’ In the regulations 
of all the other cities noted a similar |)rovision is? made, either specifi- 
cally or by implication. Eastern n ties .seem to lay jgrent stress on oral- - 
' grammar work in all grades except the first two. New’* York and Cin- 
cinnati have unique courst\s in punctuation,” running through all 
the primary grade.s. Cincinnati, insisting qpon “ practical ’’^gram- 
mar for the first* five grades, a^ds “ and pupils in grade A (sixth) 


•Ibid., 476. * •Ibid.. 440. 

•Ibid., 440. •Ibid.. 434. 

• Data In 'Riirnflrd*ii Ann»r ,.I. of Kd., 1S70, 460-,MS. 

In the Glnclnoatl scboola, I860, pupils wore distributed in the. various branches of Rag* 
llah aa follows : .High scboola^Eagllab grammar. 174, rbetodc, .204. reading, 364, eompo- ^ 
•Itlott. 363; declamotlon, lOO ; Intermediate schbola— reading and ortbpi^apby, 4,179. 
Rhgl^b grammar, 1,174; penmanahip,; 1,170, compoatttdn. 04i;. ^locution, 204: In tbt'dla- 
trlct scboois>-alphabot, 4,6.32. English grammar, 421, composition. 463. elocution, ■ 26pC 
Common Scb. Clncln., 31at A6n. Kept., 9. The principal , of the Woodward' High .^hool 
reported that “ grammar Is how. well taught in the Intermediate acboolJ.'* Ibid., 57. Tte 
following year showed a toUl of 2,082 rptiplls In grammar, 3^616 In compbaltlon, 904 in 
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, shall be fttmiii(tr with their lextlxtok (in fiminmar) as far as mode.’’ 
Will} this extepfion the fact seems to Iw that no formal prammar was 
taught jn the first five years of school life, that^it was rarely taught in 
the sixth yertr, ami not often in the seventh. Provision for incidental 
1 instruction durfng these years is universal. ^ 

/| . In the ihtcrmediate grades, usually called grammar grades, the ' 
A.sH^t reigned sujirenie. Xew York, after her .six years in punctua- 
tion^ apparently gaxe^l wo years of,,j'elief. for formal grammar study 
does not appear until the third year Of the granimar scho«d. Xot till 
' the fifth year of the intermediate scluads did textlxaik work in gram- 
mar l>egin. but it had lieen taught orally for the two years pre«'e<Iing. * 
In the fifth year “ Knglish grammar commenced, with the use of text- 
/books, to include the analysis; parsing, aiul construction of simple 
sentences, and with such definitions only as pertain to the parts of 
speech.” This tyiie of teaching was continuwl for the two Allowing 
years. 

To summarize, Xow \orlrhegnn formal grammar in the ninth year 
of school, ^"ew Haven in the seventh.r'incinnati in the si.xth. Spring- 
^eld in theseveilth. Xew Heilford in the eighth. Boston in the eighth. 
Chicago in the eighth. St. I.ouis in the sixth. liOliisville in the eighth.* 

•• . Philadelphia in the eighth. The average for these re|>resontntive 
cities was about the eighth grade. • 

As to the length of time given the .study l>elow the. high .school. Xew 
\ York uMigned five years (two orally) ; NWllaven. three vejtrs; Xew 
,V Bedford, two years; Cincinnati.. three years; Springfield, three ycai^; 
Boston, three years;" Chicago, three years; St. lAiuis, two years; 
Louisville, three years; Philadelpl^. five years. The average time 
’ given, apparently, was three years. This does not consider informal 


•Roston showBMh^ oormnl arramermrot of thr<^ achoola. at followa: 
l^linar> achool. Six irrnd^ No tracea of formal itrammar. but oral InatrucMon In all 
ICradfa. Grammar fi^rldental. 

,V 0 'ir cradM. Onnm.ir Id Ih* lut tbr<>e griidra. elan No. .1 mine 
Karl a ElaDiaatarr Kogllah OriiDiDiar." claaa No. 2 nalDg Krrl’a " Elattiaotary " or karCa 
.CompKbrDalva Engllab Rrammar," riaaa .Vo. 1, grammar. Tha last iwo ebuiaea hare 
eompoattlon and, in tha boys* achool, declamation. 

' Olrla* high achool. Three irradea. Entrance examination lu grammar. Loweat elaaa— 
grammar rarlewed, analytla of Jahguage and atructure of aentencea, con^poattlon 
Engllab high achool. Three gradea. Entrance examination In grammar. 

•• Tha aeeeral claaaea aball alao harve exercltea In Engllab eompoaltloo and di^lamatk>n. 
The Inatructora aball pay particular attention to Iho penroanahlp of the puplla and bIv©^ 
eonataotly auch attention to apeillng. reading, and Engllah in'ammar aa they may deem 
aeccMary to make the puplla familiar with these fundimental branchea of a good 
education.*;. . ** • • 

The regnlatlona of th^ Engllab high schoOla for 1820. date of founding, required gram* 
with eompoattlon. criticlam; nnd declamation In all the claaaea. 
ae,a formal atudy had been dropped; for the flrat daaa. howerer, ^ 
^^^IjMrlbed *Vrerlewa of the prepargtorjr stqdlea In the texibooka authorised tp he used Id 
^ the prorlalon waa that » the aereral dWlatona aball 

A ID apeillng, reading, writing. Eogllah grammar; declamation, com* 

.language.?* In the aucceaalre regulatloaa. of 1820, 1830, and 
Jr®* prdceaa of forcing formal •grammar Into, the lower school and retaldlog 

School, wUh entrance e«mliatlon reqnlred. v 
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study of ^ramiuftr dr coUrttoruI study in connection with composition 
either before or after the formal study. Philadelphia wus the only 
city on the list rccjuirin^ textbook study for five years. 

The position of prumiuar in tiu' hi«rh schools was as follows: In 
some cities an cntraiUH' examinatiOji or certificate of proficiency fi^om 
the grammar srh(H)l was nMinired, asin New Yorl< and Boston; in some 
cities review courses were pre.^^crilnHl in the first year of the hi^jh 
st'houl, as in Ix)«isville, IMiiladcIphiii, and othei's: in still other dties 
grammar was designated ns an incidental study in the hi^rh M*hool— in 
all tiirec jrrades of the Boston hiph s(*hool and in the last three jrmdes 
in Xew Haven.®* 

Ftiriher1i<rht uj>on the status of prammar in tlie h i"h school cu]^ 
riculnni of ISOT is found in a study mailc from tlieoflicial re^^ulati^s 
of '2D cities published in 1870. The original study, includes all the 
subjects mentioned in the statutes as heinp: tuuprht in the hi ^h school. 
The following table indicates only the snbji'cts pertaining to the 
vernaetdar: - • 


Cities. 


S|K*nint» 


Kndlsli 
R«'a«!inp. ! >\ 

j nyms. 


Haltimnrt'. 
Haslnn. . 
Cainbritl ;t* 
Chleaj; 


Ciiu*iuii;;li.. 

CJevflaml ^ ^ 

Dutwmio. , 

Fond ini Lac (W ^ . . . I . * x 

llart ford x 

rndiaiiatH)lis 

li^wlsfon (Mo.) 

L^nLvlIle ; 

Madison (W is.) \ 

Manchester ^ - 

New York... .< 

New Haven < X 

.Newark 

Nlles(Mich ). X 

Fhlladolphirt. X X 

Porllaoq ( Me.) x 

Providence — 

Rochester — ^ . 

Sandusky ' . 

Sap Francisco 

Springfield. 

,St. Louis..:..' 

Terre Haute....... 

Troy 

Worcester 


1H<t* Hhi'lorir 
lure. 


■■.X 

X 



iH'CJn. 

motion. 

, X 


1 X 

X 

>. . . 
% 


X 

X s 

V 

X 


X 

' X 1 

\ 

X 

X 

X 


X 

1 

X 

1 N 

X 

' i X .1 

X 


X 


X 

!>. 

X 

X 

X 





X 
X 
X 
X 
• X 
X 
X 
'X 
X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


> 


Spelling nnd English synonyms aj>pean in the statutes of 5 cities, 
rending in 12, declamation in 17, English literature in 21, cpmposi- \ 
tion iai.23, gramirui^r in ^3, a8id rhetorie in 2T. However, the data are 

** Id iSt. IjOQila irmsQin&r was begun} na a textbook atudy In tlhe alxllii grade of rbe dlntpict 
aebbol; tlia fliiit quarter to page : second, third, 58; fourth. 15; couUnmed In sev- 
entlb gifade, first QUjpirier to pagp t(M); second, 122; thlird, 1C4 i^ourtlli. revtow> -The snlbject 
was then drojpped ODta the arat yefic of the high school, to the flrat year of whiciit Emgltsh Q 
parsing and analysis ar^ prescribed. ■ 

Xn Louisville 00 graoamar was shown in the four years of the primary department ; In 
the ioterpedlate departmout there was ora) Xhstfuetloii based oa the readers, iii whlcXi the : 
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aml>ipious, Iteouuse a number of the cities are listed in the above table 
as jiiving grammar >rhose educational statutes, |>rinte«l in the srfnie ' 
. voluiue, do not rcqdire it. Anionji them are lloston. Chiea^i, and Cin- 
cinnati, wliieh. aecordin;? to the statutes, had firaiuiuar in the high. 
sch(K)l oid.v as an incidental study; yet these i-ities an*, listed in 'the 
table as teaching graiiiiiiar in the high stdmol. Thir? fact indicates the 
only inference that can S4ifcly Ik* «lra\vn from the table, namely, that 
23 of the 2f> cities pn'scriU* grammar in smiuv form, either (1) as a 
regular subject, supplementing a two or thixv year course in the inter- 
mediate sclimds. lis in Xe\v Haven, or (2) us a review coui'se, lusting 

• oneor two terms, as-in Xew York, or (3) as- incidental or supplenien- 

taiy work in connection with coiii]x>sition or rhetoric, as in Boston. 
Chicago, ami Cincjnnati. 

pupil)i "n'lH'iil iirnll.v niitl in wrltlnir. In nil'll own Innutiniro. tin* miliMtini'f of c«ch lei- 
•on**; Jo the irnimninr clepArfmont of thr.v yen m ** liny tihiill l.i* tnufttit oil the Ioii«oii«i 
to tluttcr'n Ijir»r«‘ lirauimiir lo v,vntiix. . They sliiill hIko U* tnu};lit lo ptirw* womIh Id 
. ■iniile •ontenl^'n not foumi In the irrnmiuBr.** fhl« I* for llm flnti yrnr. In the •eojiitl 

•‘the iwme . . . fo_ |»r««iMly ; to cohipan* AdjiVlIvo* ind adverhi/'io flocllne npunii And 

pronoun* nnd to ronjutfulo verhu. In wrilint;. They nliiill nluo |m* thtmlii to pjirn.*. nil the 
. pnritlni; M in kiiIiI JetotutiA and lo parn** uynN In Koniviitvia ho'i round in the tfnini- 

mir.*’ For thn third yonr ltuilor‘« tircinimar. war prcitcrlbed ron^ploto. The jrlrN* hUh 

•cliool had KnRllMh uranminr and t'iini|HtRltl«»n fhrouirliour the flrsi yt*nr. The lMty«* hUh 

•cfaool ieoma lo have hud no i;rammar. . ’ 

Fbfladplphla ha<l no uraniniHr in the four yearw of lht‘ prlmnry or five yiHini of tlir* 
•f^ndary de|»nrtm«’iilit. In iho tiranimar m-IumiI di.Tnrtnieni of rtve yearn the Inal ruction 
was Ihe moat elnttnriHe ty writer hat« found. In the first nnd aemnd yenra flart’ii Intro- 
duction*' or rarker'i tl<rouuli the nine luirtu of Hptvoh. Includinj: the «im|d«' nilea of 
•yntax; In the llilrjl year Hair* or PiiikerV tntnMl|ictory wtirk t'ont|deted.nnd t^tnut ruction 
bif almple aentcnivn within the aame IlmItK; in the fourth year IIoII'h or -Fiirker'a Khgllih 
Orammar comroence<l and conilniud to the rule* of ayntnx ; paming and I'ftnidniction of - 
^ aentencea and corr<‘cllon of fnlKo nyntax; In the fifth yenr llnira or Furker'i* completed 
arid reviewed. IMn*ctioni* for tenclier;4 an*; • The dls|uited poinu or miitlern for al»ove 
the puplU* capacity alioiild never he dwell upon.* The teacher** ohject must lu* rather to 
Impart wich a knowledge of ihe <N*n si ruction of the lauguaKo aa will <*nable the pupil *o 
.• and write with a reiiMiuuUle degree af cometnesa.** 

■Am. J.of Ed., IK70»643. 
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Chapter V. , , 

TRADITIONAL METHODS OF TEACHING LATIN GRAMMAR 
TRANSFERRED TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. i 

■ ! 

From the very bepiiiniiijr it stviiis tiiiit Ku^lisli jjialumar wus 
intended to perform for tlie mother ton^ie the s:ime fniiclii^iis lAiitin 
^ruinnmr |>erfonnetl for that lah^iin^. The aim off ;;ramniar 
schools — to make iinisluHl writers amf speakers of Latin-4was pural- 
leiod hy the aim pf Kn^rlisli schools in Anierica, patteriuHl after 
Frankliirs Acatleniv — to make finishetl writers and S|a»itKers of the 
vernacular. In each the grammatical study of the laiifr»ia^jc> was fun- 
damental. As the requinunents of practical life in Aiiierica sinuiied 
to demand less Latin and more Rn^lislu aiiM as the Kh^lish stdiotds 
more ami more ttaik on tlie di^rnity formerly held by the Latin sehtKiU, 
English jfrainmnr advanced corre?ipoiulinf;|y to a more pmininent 
place ill the curriculum. This identity of function is powerfully 
supported by the striking similarity in content and in methods of 
study as expounded by textbook makers. 

The present and the succeeding chapter trace the chaiiites in inetli 


ods of teaching which have marked the successive si a 


of English 


grammar in American schools between 1750 and is.’iO.’** Uotighly, 
this aspect of the study may Ik* * outlined in two grand di i.sions, laich 
consisting of three sulKlp isions of approxiiiiately *J5 years: 

I, Grammar as an art. 

(a) Latin period, 1750 to 178^. , 

(5) Rote period. 1784 to 1823. j 

(c) Parsing period. 1823 to 1847. 

II. Grammar as a science. 

(a) Analysis period. 1848 to 1873. 

(h) Rhetorical period, 1873 to 1891. ^ 

(c) Incidental study period. 1891 to 1920. j 

The two main divisions are based upon the fundament|il conception 
of grammar held by tJie leading grammarians.^*" About ISriOThe idea.^ 

• A iat*r itudj will .Inwitteatlon 4owd. to 1020, 

*Tho t^mi ** l«^adliiK irramtoarlaot ** to prrhapt nloleadloR. Tho >raniiotat1nQ Intfiid^: 

la to deoliniafe aothoro li^dlpir Id InfloeDce upon ochool prartJcfo. In ihiM ooniio Moirair 
la tbo leadlDir frammarlao Ip' tbla country up to 18.10. The date of hlo tcxtiiook 117051 
. la not aelecM aa a dlvjdlpff point In the pofline. because the date of WcUat^'a OrannaiAir 
^ . : 103^ 
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ihnt jiramiiiar is|nn art was changed to the idea that grtijnmar is a 
science. . To the Smrioiis siibdi visions names have been pVi'en on th^ 
basis of the one method jm-doininating dnfinp the period involved 
The chronological limits of the periods have been marked by the 
dote of an innovating textbook of widespread influence or by some 
other important or culminating event explaineth in the course of the 
. discussion. 

The year 1848 does not mark a sharp bi*eaking away from the 
conception.of grammar as an art. for progress in methods of teach- 
^ ing can not be marked by exact dates. I^ong liefore any important 
change become.s prevalent in all or in almost all schools, far-^eing 
tMchers are discarding the old and experimenting with the new. 
For instance, before 1848 some grammarians had substituted the sen- 
tence for the \yord as the unit of instruction; long after 1848 many 
textbook makere cjung tenaciously to the word as the unit of study. 
Grammarians earlier than Greene (1848) had made their point of . 
departure the analysis of sentences; but Greene seems to have come at 
the opportune .moment, when schoolmen were aroused, when disgust 
with old methods hud nmehed a crisis. Ilis book liecame exceedingly 
popular; he had many follojvers.. The date of liis granimar marks the 
chief turning point in our discussion of method.s. In a similar way 
tjie .significance of the major event which marks each step in the out- 
; line will-be considered in <letail through i8ii0. The point to be home 
in '.mind is that great changes in methods are not instantaneously 
inaugurated ; they are matters of .slow and |>ainful growth. 

One further word of explanation. The names given*^ the six 
periods are titles of prcilominating methods. A possible criticism 
of this nomenclature is that parsing, for example, is as old as gram- ' 
. mar itself and will continue in some form as long ns grammar is 
studied. Granted that this is true. The evidence presented for the 
years 1823-1848 seems to indicate that amid the passing of the ojd 
and the coming in of the new methods parsing was the method par 
excellence. .Tlie same comment is pertinent to all the other periods 
V. except the fii-st. The confu.sing element here is that Latinized meth- 
ods exerted a strong- influence in a great majority of schools through 
the entire ninctecDth century and arc with us to-day; though happily 
in diminishing emphasis. Noah Webster -was right when he said 
that it requires the club of Hercules wielded by the arm of a- giant to 
d^roy the hydra. of educational prejudice. 

clowlof the ft'evolntloA. j MWover, In Influeno* upon 
& ^hoolii Wobitw nnd Muri;ii> wore very iilmllnr. RoKarded m noofbQr ieoM. Murray * 

^ ^7***?*^ frooi.a teadinff yr^mhrlanv for he waa a coDfeaded coinpltcr; frankly Indebted to 
y ■ fbe Britlab yrammar. He waa a follower, not o leader, in conatnictlvo 

J . ipinmatical acbolarahip, belny In thta regard Ih‘1ow Noah Webater: >Throu*bout this 
if. have our attention only Id no for as it can be ibown that 

*^<-*^' * ^**^*®^ *®^?®^** their- do ' 
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The methods of the early Latinists seem to have cast their baneful 
influence over the entire four centuries durhigs^vhich the vernacular 
has been building for itself a suitable grammatical study. At any 
rate, tlie Latin and the Kote periods are really one aiuj the same. The 
writer has no particular pride in niaintaihing strict chronological 
balance in his outline, except that he thinks it helpful to divide the 
I)eriod 1750 to 1823 into two pa^s. The other five periods are useful 
limitations l)oth as to time ai^title. The'following study of the 
interrelations of these periods(^iay throw some light upon what has 
been heretofore a confused and confusing field. i 

« 

1. GRAMMAR AS AN ART. 


J^An examination of a. series of definitions of grammar taken from 
influential textbooks^* indicates that grammar was considered an art 
in the texts which determined the earliest instruction in America, 

* Ben Johnson: (tnimmar Is the art of true and \vell-8iM*nklntf ii hingmige; the 
writing of It l« an nccldent’* ^ 

Lily: (;niniiimtlcn est reete serlhendl. ntque loquendl ars." 

Wharton : Gniiniiuir Is the Art of Wriyng. niul Slinking, well.” 

Brlghthiml: 

(;ninm«ir 'do’s all the Art and Knowledge teach, 

• According to the T'se of every SiH*<H*h. 

How qur Thoughts most Justly^inay express 

In Words, together Join’d, In Sentences.” 

Greenwood: Grnuminr is the Art of Speaking rightly. I have left out the Art 
of Writing, because that Is an Accident of SlKM*ch. and none but the essential or 
chief Things ought to ho put Into a deflnitlon." . 

Dllworth: (iraininar Is the Science of fH^lters. or the Art of Writing and 
Speaking proi)erly and S3:nta<'tlcally.” ^ 

Fisher: Grammar Is the Art of exprt^sslng the Relation of Thhigs Id Con- 
struetloii. wtth.clue Accent in S|H‘nklr\g. ami Orthography in Writing, according 
to the Custom, of those 'whose Utiiguago we learp.” 

British: (Iranimar Is the Art of Expressing the Relations of Words In Con- 
struction,, with due Quantity In SiH*aklng and Orthogniphy In Writing.” 

Ix)wth: (Jramninr is the Art of rightly. expressing our Thoughts by Words" 
Priestley: The gramma f of any t|ugue Is a c«)lle<*thm of (»hservati<»ns on the 
structure of It. and a system of ruler for the pro|»er use of It.” 


« “ Latinists ” Is the tprm repeatedly used by Franklin. 

«Aa nttenipt Is made hero to select for comparlwm books which Immediately proeeded 
the beginnings of grammatical Instruction In America;. First, books upon which English 
. grammar' was foiindi^: second, books wirtch, prlnU>d In .England In the eighteenth cen- 
. tury, were Imported or reprinted, in America ftnd used as textbooks; and, third, boolm 
written by American authors’ which were most ' tiiftuenUal before 1S25. The.tcx^ salcgtc^.^ 

and'^the editions used ar^ named in the blbliogrnpby. 

. w niiti 


"Lily, op, cit, L’ 
Johnson, ' op, clt., 8. 

»• Wharton, op. clt., 1. 
"Brlghtland, op. clt., 1. 
w nreenwflod, op. Clt, 4^. 


" Dllwortb, op; clt^, 85i 
"|''lsher, op; clt!; 1. 
British, op. .clt.', .1. ’ * 
bp.' clt., 1. 

•^Priestly, op., clt., 1, 
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AI.-xiiii,lor: iJrnnmmr touol.os (1,<- Art of . xi.i.smI,,}: „m| foiinminUiitlmt „,,r 
tlmuKliu with vorbtil i>r<i|ii U>i,v.^ u# < or 

Murray - EukIIsIi Ci-amui.-n- U tho .-ii t of .lu.l wrltfiiK th« EnRlIsh 

InnRUiiKe with iiroitrlely,** roih*>»u 

Mi-hstor: Craiiiniiir-ls the art of <oiiiiiiiiuh->iilnR thouRlitR hv wonts with 
propriety niid disiKiieh.’^ ' 

Kruwii : KiiRlIsh Crtii/niiar Is tin* art of sjiciikluR iind writliil; the EiiRflsh lain- 
gUuRO n>rr«Ttly.’* 

• Hriolitliiiul •U.so.-t till' (lefiliilion “Art aiul according to 

the ot every Spettch/how we oiir Tltd»igTrt;%oxpres.s in Sentences 
that IS, tlie idea— knowledge of the list; of langiiuge in stMitences— 
a?ems to. he prominent, nm otir feeling that the tiiithor of Hright- 
land s te.xihook may have hail an inkling in ITOti of the intalern con- 
cept nin of grammar as a sfience is.,|aiekly',lispelled. We find him 
,e,\phiining in a ftaitnote: - The inotlern as well as the old grain- 
nianans have given ns various Delinitions of this useful Art.'"*’ 
Greenwood, who is a close tollower of Jonson, in his etlilion of 1711, 
calls writing an accident: hut in his th.ird. etlition (1747) he changes 
his definition to Knglish is the art of speaking and writ- 

ing the. hhiglish laiignag.r with propriety," Tl'iis definition .Miirrav 
copios exactl}^. 

Dilworth n^s the word “ .science." hut he sjieaks of the science of 
rntlers, w'hich he coiisitlers the lirt of .sjidaking j^nd writing pro))erlv. 
Priestley certainly states the niodern conception in his definition, hut 
his appitrant insight is n.ii.sleading, for. in spite of certain innovations 
in ineUiod to be considoml Infer, be tmifs p*;minmr as an art. The 
true nature of grammar hml apparently not even remotely suggested 
Itself to Webster when in 1784 he wrj.te his fii-st gramnnir. At that 
tmie hi.s definition is: - Grammar is the Art of coniniunicating 
thought. By 1790 the light .seems to have dimly dawned upon him, 
for in the preface, to hi.s “Rudiments of Grammar” he affirms: 

‘ Rules are drawn from the most general and approved practice and 
serve to teach young students how far their own practice in speaking 
agrees with the general practice.” "* In a Inter grammar (1881) he 
goes still further. His definition'now is: “A sy.stem of general prin- 
ciples, derived from the national distinction of words, deduced from 
the- customary forms of speech in the nation using that language.” •• 
Here, certainly, Webster has gone far toward the modem conception * 
that’ gi-atnmar comes after a language has lieen in use; that it is a 
stittement of principles Ot usage as' fculi^ in the- spoken and written 

The principles of this science are 

found by ihinuto anely sis'of wholes into parts, With conseqiient 

' rM'***”***^— *^' ^**‘* ^ ^.Urown. op. clf.. in. ’ 

•* wkh!!!r “Wiilwler, aMaiBji.-iil», 2; . - 

^ Webatep, , All Improved Oram, Of the Kdk. Tobifue; - 3. 

in' "i • V,;' ^ IM,;-.-'. ; . -I -i -. 
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generalizations to establish general principles. But Webster at^first 
apparent ly had only a mere glimmer of the truth. lie treated graiil- 
-^inir an art of biiilding up wholes from smaller parts. ^ 

Finally, Goold Brown, whom we shall see even as late as 1851 the 
la^proniinent fighter of the old guard, still championed the concep- 
tion of grammar as an art when nearly everyone else had abandoned 
it. He said io 18*211: “ Grammar is the art of speaking and w riting 
the language wrrcctly.” This was the common conception held by 
graminariai)^^^) to the middle of the nineteenth century. 

The force wliVh fastened this conception so firmly is undoubtedly 
the force of tiYlition. Even the word grammar is from the Greek 
gramma^ a letter. These characters are .the elements of written lan- 
« guage, as articulate sounds are" the elements of spoken language. 
Hence, from the very derivation of^the word, one seems bound to 
start with the simplest elenumts and build up the more complex forms. 
The natural and easy’ way to leani had always seemed to be to pjo- 
► ceed from the element to the complex structure. Letters, syllables, 
words, sentences — this makes a seemingly Inore logical sciquence than 
the reverse prw’css. The child says “ water ■’ if he is thirsty. To-day 
it is recognized that he means ja sentence— “ I want water.” Conse- 
quently the process of learning in both reading and writing (composi- 
tion) to-day proceeds from the whole to the part. Btit to attain this 
' new conception has l>een a matter of stow and painful grow*th. In it 
we have come to realize that grammar, the kcience of sentences, is a 
matter of late study, if. indeed, it need ever l>c taught to children 
trained by imitation to speak and write accurately. ^ 

The truth is that the term grammar — the art of letters — is a mis- 
nomer, considering our modern conception of the subject. However,, 
our intent here is merely to state the apparent cause of the earlier 
misconception. 


2. METHODS USED IN STUDYING LILY, AND LATIN GRAMMAR IN 
GENERAL, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

We shall now consider how the methods of study pursued in I.Atin 
grammars '*>verc carried over into the study of English. In ‘‘The 
Epistle to the Reader,” in all edftions of Lily, we find s^iecific recom- 
mendations as to classroom procedure. 

First, Colet urges that progress be very slow; also that there be. 
liberal oral rehearsing of all parts until . they be perfectly master'ei* 
mk'hiinically.** Perfect “ w ithout Ixwk ” is an expression Qrte> m 


•• V Tbe aiiit aiiiA chlofpiit polbH». that the dlllx«‘nt maater make- oot the schollar ham 
' too much.” Lily. EpIatW. 2. . . . . * ^7 

*»Make him to rchoorap ao., that until ho lintli pfrfiotl,v that, which la beblodiv ht 
tfiiffor him not to ro forwarde; . . . the Iwnt nnd chlofeat point . . la, that the acholltf 

have In minde ao perfectly that* that he hath learned, and underatopd it to. that opt oe)y 
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again and again in pedagogical discussions of the time.” This was 
to be accomplished bv numerous rep^^Ttfions, fre«iuent rehearsals, and 
periodical examinations by the teacher.” ' ' 

j In this laborious fashion the pupil is to make himself master of 
every declension of nouns and conjugation of yerhs. He is to able 
1 to decline and conjugate forward and ba(J<ward.” -Hntil this is donc*^ 
I the pupils are not allowed to go forwanl.. 

From this luasterv of paradigms the pupil is to pass to an e(]uallv 
difficult study of the ‘‘ **oncor<les.’' These are to be learned with 
“plaine an’d sundrie examples, and continual! rehearsall of things 
learned, and especially the daily *leclinihgof the verb, and turning it 
into all fashions.”” Schoolmasters are advistMl that snbseipient les- 
«ms will U‘ easy if “the foregrounds I m> well and thonmghly l>eaten 
in.”” Probably no pun wa.s intended, but the phrase perhaps gave 
church authority for a common method of persuading reluctant pupils 
to’their tasks. 

After these studies of the concords the pupil is to “ learn some petty 
book containing . . . good plain lesstms of honesty and godliness.”” 
Then is to fallow the tninsintion of Knglish sentences from the book 
into Latin and the learning of the rules of syntax which gi>vern the 
construction. The Latin senfences are to W repeated in tlie words of 
the book.” This sets another premium upon slavish memorizing. In 
all this the pupil is never to be idle, hut “ alwaies occupied in a con- 
tinual rehearsing; and looking back again to those thinfes they luul 
Meamcd.”” Constant reviewing is the mihroken .order of the day, 

I Every proce.ss is based upon knowledge of the rules.”®" 

’ •“That they hare dally •oid*» wporlAll «*xprrtiif of th»* m«’tnory. hy ropentina itonirwhnt 
without booke; an a part In their ruli-A the foiire ftn»t dalrK of the \ve«-kf . . . nit the njleH 
of the weeke on the Saturday.** Urlnaley,. T.udiia f.tterarla. .M. 

" In Kaat Retford the drat part of the mornintf In the Mrat four dnyx of'the achool week 
waa devoted to aaytna over '‘one of the Elpht Cnrta of Speerh like aa the iiinnner and 
faahlOD of all '-grammar Schoola. and upon Friday Sum ca tul. with hta conipunnda. na 
ahall aoem to the School-maater convenient.’*.. Carllale. op. rit., II. 'yss. Stniutea. ir»fi2. 

** Thia la all that I have uaed : To let them reade It (The Arredoneet over every one hy 
bimaelfe by leaaona. . . . Thwa I'hiake them reade over their Accidence .' . . he^re th«*y 
do get It without liooke. Secondly, for getting It without hooke. I caaae them ... to any 
It aa oft as they can.* tlrlnatey. op. cit.. 5.T 

WberaLn It ta .profltnhte. not onl.v that he can orderly decline hla nonne, and hta 
▼•rbe, but everyway, fomard. backward, by caaea. hy peraona : that neither rnae of noiine. 
Bor i>oraon of verbe can be required, that hee canuot without atoppe or «<tiicltc tell. And 
onto thIa time I count not the acbollar p«*rfect no/ readle to go any further. . , .** Lily 
op. cIt., 3. • 

. •Ibid. 


^ .’Lily, op. elt., 8. 

»ibid;,. 4, ; 

ll ♦It® malater give him an Engllah booke and cause him 4»rdlnarllT to tuCne It mn 
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The final step is teaching pupils to speak Latin. This is to he 
accomplished by drill until “ a man is clean past the use of this gram- / 
unir liooke.*’ until he is as “ readie as his booke.” Then he is perfected / 

in the tongue handsomely.” * 

‘ In order to determine mure certainly what the classroom practices 
of the early Latin study were, we may supplement the suminUry of 
suggestions of Colet. in Lily, with the advice of the schoolmaster, 
Brinsley. 1 1 is l>ook was written in 1012, wlien Lily was most popular 
in the grammar scluwls. It may be taken as reliable evidence of the 
practice of his day, perhaps in the most advanced pnictice. In “ The 
Grammar School Brinsley <levotes a chapter to the topic “ How to . 
make children perfect in the Accidence.” The following chapters dis- 
cuss the other parts of instruction in Latin.’ Brinsley's exposition 
apiR^ars to lx* entirely consistent with Golct's, gi\Tn above. He has his 
pupils (1) read over their lessons many times; (2) Icam every rule, 
with title, “ without booke (3) recite, one by one;. (4) get accidence 
without lxK)k: (.*») repeat the beginnings of rules in a connected title, 

*• without hooke” (luyinsisfs that the principal duty is to get rules 
without b«K>k) : (0) through weekly repetitions to prevent forget- 
ting; (7) leani very lit\^le at a time (the pupil is to be letter-perfect in 
each part Indore pr<KeeHing) ; and (ft) answer questions in tlie book. 

He has thy limber (1) explain difficult parts, construe and show 
meanings; (2). ii)te the <iuestion-and*answer method; (3) constantly 
call for examples of rule.s--:tlie examples given in the hook; (4) hear 
parts, making the pupil repeat his rule; (5) spenda month in making 
the accidence perfect; (fi\ give contihual practice in parsing'; (7) 
keep the rules in mind (by making scholars learn perfectly, constant 
repetition, <*ontinual care for’parts, repeating often the summes of 
rules, api4ying oxaiiiplcs) ; (8) endeavor to make the grammar a dic- 
tionary* in their minds; (0) apply a pre^scril>ed formula for constru- 
ing (construe the vocative first, the principal verb next, then the • 
adverb, then the case which the verb governs, and, last, the substantive 
'and adjective); (10) hear them parse every word ns they construe, 
accompanying the j>ursing with rule and example; (11) follrfiv by 
theme writing and verse making: an<l (12) give constant practice in 
the upper forms in speaking Latin.* ' ; 

* Inturi'Htihtf pMlnicojrlrRl doctrine ' rortnlnly Round, appriiri pariidoitc'iilly In the 
mlderof this Ihsistcnco upon minute mssterj of dctslls. It is s oautlon against mere rote 
memoriiinf^ ** This when he can perfectly Hoe. and hath learned every point, not by rote 
hht by reason, and is cunnlnger in the understanding of the thing, than to fcbearalng'of, *' 

the words . V* ' idly. op. ctt.. S, Thtis as early as. 1641.. at least, was uttered a protaitf^ 
against what was to be for nearly three centuries the .curse of all .gramtnar teaching la^ 
the mother tongue. '' 


* Brinsley, op. cit., 53>146; . 
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In this list the ondonvor has l)ooh to soloct 20 of the loading prin- 
ciples of instrncti()n advo<*at(*d hv Philoponiis. the, cha meter in Brins- 
ley's dinloprne. wljo represents the In^tter type of teaehin*;.^ In some 
cases the-su;^^res(ions have been taken from the nioath.of Spondeiis, 
the representative in the dialogue of the poorer teachers of his day. 

To the testimony of Colet and Brinsley n»ay lie added the ])ractiees 
of Ko^er Ascliam in' teaching Latin grammar, as set forth in “ Tlie 
Schoolmaster,” 1503. 

(A) Preparatory: Ijearn perfectly the ei<rht parts of speech and 
the joinin^i toother of substantives with adjectives, verbs with nouns, 
relatives with antecedents, 

(B) Doable, translation: 1. The master is to construe the model 
book for the .child that he may understand. 

2. Then the pupil is to parse and construe, as the inaster has done 
for him, often enough f()r the p»pil to understand. 

8. The lesson is to be translated into Kjiplish in a paper book. 

4. After an hour he is to translate hiQhiplish back into the I^atin 
; in another paper lx>ok. 

5. The master is to e.xainine the.se translations and lead the pupil 
until he is able “ to fetch out of his grammar every Buie for every 
example: so as the grammar book be ever in the .scholar's hands, and 
also used of him as a Dictionary* for every* pn».«^.nt Use.” 

The master is to compare the pupil’s T.atin with the orijrinal in 
the modd hook, ^ 

“ With this way of pood Understandinp (lie matter, plain constru- - 
inp. dilipent parsing, cheerful admonishing, and heoflful amending 
of Faidts: never leaving Ijohind just prai.se for well doing: I would 
' have the Scholar broiiglit up.” 

(C) Analy.sis: 1. Give him longer le.ssons to translate. “ liepin 

to teach him. both in Nouns and Verbs, what is Proprium,/and what is 
Translabiim (figurative), what Synonym, what Diversion, which he 
Contraria. and which be most notable Phrases, in all his I^ecture 
(reading)”’ , . 

2. I^et him write four of these forenamed six diligently marked 
out of every lesson in a third paper book.* 

(D) Reading: 1. “I would have him rehd now. a good deal at 
every Lecture, sonie book bf Cicero, Caesar, etc.” 

2. “ He shall now ii.se daily Translation, but only construe again 
and parse. ... Yet lot him not omit in thc.se Books his former. 

in. mii.stering diligently and writing orderly.” ; ; . 


l'*; • Ad iidnitriihl(» Mnti^nrlont of flu* methodn UM^d In the Rriiininiir whooln In 181ft npponra 

' . Id Carlisle. *VKbdow^d Grammar Rchool,”. 181«, «28-,lb. It t^irlna : ,‘VWhen the Piipl! has 

' - eommitted to mf*mor.y. The ’Areldrnre,' Propria quaa marthu)i, etc. .’ . .** Tho awmint 
.talHea In; very many dHnIli* with the met bods (aid dow^ by Colet nod Brlntiley. nod Indl- 
j cfttea that Latin Ibatructlon bad remained In scope sod method relattvSIj itable for three 


I 
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3. The master is to translate some easy Latin into pood Enplish, 
the pupil to translate it iiHo Latin apain. 

4. The master is tornmpare the pupils work with the oripinal. 

(E) Third kind of translation: L The master is to write some i 
letter in Enplish, as if from the hov*s father, or copy some fable. 

2. The pupil is to translate it into Latin,® 


3. LATIN METHODS CARRIED DIRECTLY TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

MEMORIZATION. 

“ The hook itself will make anyone a prammarian,’' Thus spoke 
(toold Ih’own in his praniinar of His statement fittinply char- 

teri7.es the attitude of teachers and writers^ tlironphnnt the entire 
course of Knplish -praniinar down and. nnfortmiately, the 

same attitude has not entirely disappeared to-day. have just .seen 
a summary of methods used in teachinp Latin praniinar. .We now 
.turn to the task of showinp that they were carried over directly into 
Knplish in the spirit voiced by (loold Brown as late as 1823. 


MASTERING PARTS IN ORDER. 


This principle is worthy of mention fir>t heeause it un<lerlies almost 
all of the metho(|s to he considered later. We have seen that Colet, in 
his Epistle,;' asstuis that “the first and ehiofest point is. tliat the 
jdilipent ^faistor make not the srholar liaste too mncli ” and that lie 
make him pet ‘‘perfectly tli^jt which is behind " hefore “he suffer 
him to po forwards.*- ^ Brinsley .supports this plan. The children 
are first to pet their htters. then to spell, then to join syllables 
topether, then to pn t lirniiph the A B C's and primer, etc.® To be sure, 


• n>id.. 02 . 

•Brown, op, cit., profncc. VII. 

'The cITortg of fho pnsf n:nlur.v *♦» l*rfnk nwny from tlio I.nlln mothorls nro rpsor%*od for 
the followlntr ohnpirr. In ih** pn'<vdln»r w'cflon won' nhown vnrloun Hiippleinontarj 
doTfeeg. parallel rending, illrimion. n»p.v liooks. wrilinf; l•xen•l8pg. oral work, dattnir Wk 
to Brlnarey. .\gchain. Iloolo, and Colrt. In Imtii the I.ntin Inatruetion find the. flrat 
vernacular inKtruettnn theae devicoM were atrlctly fuilmrdlnnted to the (treat triumvirate of 
ipcthoda—mcroorizntlon. pnrHlnir. and fnl#«o syntax. They remained atrictly anltordlnata 
and Incidental until about Itiil rlnrlnil the century precedlnit the uae of 

.‘•petty l>ooks** (trn dually' evolved Into the study of Knitlish literature; dictation, the uae 
of .copy 'hooks, nnd'wrltlnit ezcrclses by u similar process of e%‘olutlon became compoaltfon 
as we now know It. and the simple oral exercises of the earlier day became oral compoal- 
tion of the present. The practice of orations and disputations In I.jitlD. common ii| both 
cram mar 'schools and oolleces before Enctlsh entered the curriculum, wna very influential 

• In brlDitlnft these exercises into KneUsh schools. 

The..proi*ess of evolution was but parllnlly completed by 1S50. because. Ilterntdre, con»r 
position, and oral work w*ere all snl>onilnate .,to grammar. DdflnnlnK atmut 1A50 evoitt* 
Mo.fi^^ has. made these, branches of fhe vernneulnr more .'robust. The be^t . school practice of 
to-^y makes grammatical study 'strictly subordinate .to them. The point 'ls:tbat‘'shiOfl 

. 1850 thlA complete reversal l»etwcen grammar, on the one hand, and vernacular braPebea, 
on the other, has taken place,. 

.This statement. nnttcljHii Inc discussion not covered by this thesis, has been made here 

• . in order to place the extremely f^itlnlxed methods of tbe.Mt’In and rote periods In sharp 

contrast with the beat methods.- of to-day. 

^•LUy.'opu'-.clt, 2. ■ ^ - ^ 

. . •' ‘ 1 ■ 
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he is in .this instance speakin^r of learning to read ; but it makes the 
infenmce all the moi'c inevitable. In all studies the method was 
from the part to the. whole, each pail to be mastered per^tly in 
order. The pupil reads over and over the small part of the text 
assijrned, forward and backward, until mechanically perfeil.'® 

In the ho^iinnin" of the eighteenth century nri^htland and Green- 
wood (ITOti and 1712) ui"e for En^rlish grammar exactly the sjime 
procedure.*’ The former describes his method. “Wp.l^ejjin with 
what is first to he learnt, that what follows mivv he understood: and 
proceed thus step hy step, till we come to the last and most didicultv 
arid wliich tlepends on all that proes l>efare it.-’ 

Greenwood also indicates tlie.niastery of part hy part : 


AnU every HimI.v mast reiHlIly pnint tbiit the Way to come to a true nnU clear 
Kw»wlt*4lRe of liny .\rt, is to e\|>liilii Thliijirs tniknowti. Ity Thlm:s tlmt nre 
\nown.“ . 

In the middle of the century, also, ‘the author of the British Gram- 
mar explains the steps of a reeijat inn : ^ 

S|¥»ll ever.v wt»nl of the li'sjion, by sylliiMcs: ^ve the sl;riiinciitinii of enVIi 
wont: state lln* luirt of with reasons, ete.** After tlie Selioltirs know 

their U*tters irroinnt them well in tlieir Mtnios.vUahlos with the soft ami hiinl 
Sotimls of r nntl tl. This they will soon learn from AVnrd of Month, hy fn^qiient 
RetM?tltioii. . . 


St'well, to\yard the end of the century', assigns “small portions to 
bo got hy heart/' and Brown, 18*23, still continues the practice. “ In 
etj'mology' and syntax, he should lx? alternately exercised in learning 
small portions of his hook and tlien applying tlicin in parsing, till the 
whole is rendered familiar,”*^ 

The evidence thus pre.^ented is in strict accord with the textbook 
matter of all grammars: So long ns orthography, etymology, syntax, 
and prosody wore consitlered the four divisions of grammar, so long 
as it was thought of as an art, a wdiole to ho built up “ mosaic-like out 
of paradigms and syntax rules’’! *• .so. long as schoolmasters in gen- 
eral remained woefully ignorant and were competent. only “ to hear ” 
recitations, verbatim, about matters they little understood,** just so 
long this procedure, tedious and slow, from part to part, was fastened 


J-, 


••Ibw:, 19. ' 

uTbIfl J* Id nccoril with fhi» educntlonnl theory of Herliiirt : ** In the ca«e of nti 

Mnenttal elemontnry informntion — knowlwl(;e of Rrnminnr. arlthmeHc. and Reometry— It 
will be found expedient to beirln with the altnpleM elemente long before any practical 
ajipUcatlon la made. * 'Horbart. Outllnea. 120 
C ** Rrtgbtland. preface, 7th page (pag^ UDDUihbered In text). 

■»Oi^Dwdod;-''preface, ,2. , ; • • 

.\‘“Britlab, preface, XIV. ’ 

M-rtaber, "preface, IX.-.. ^ 

^ Sewell, prefaw, VI, 

: >* Brown, preface, VI. ,/ 

D, Wldgery, qiioted- by Wataon, Gram. Seb., 295. 

*Bee Boaolntlona of OermantowD: School. CoininUtae, Chap. II. p. 21. 
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upon the schools. The evitlence presented shows little or no progress 
from Lily (1510) to Brown (1823). 


MEMORIZING RULES. 


i 


Of course, this fnndninontal principle — mastering each part in' 
order — couhl give hut onexineaning for the term mustering; it' was 
slavish memorizing* nothing more nor less. 

Coiet and Brinsley insist that ruli^s aix' to' ho !earne<l and roj)eatedIy 
rehearsed until pupils can suv thein w ithout lK'>ok,-* This, s^ys 
Brinsley, is one of the chief points aimed at. 

To teacli whoinrs to wi.v wiiliout book all the usual neevssury rules; to 
construe the (iramiimr ruh‘s; to jrlve the iiienninu. use. aiiU onler of the rules; 
«to shew Uh‘ exniiii'Ios. aiui to Jpply them; which lH‘injr well perfonncHl. will 
nmke all other leaniiim cash* au<l pleassnit.* 

He insists that the master is to have some exercise of the memory 
daily?* and that — 4 

in Bieuriiip parts, aske ihciii first the chivfe question or qiu slions of each rule In 
order ;Mlujn luaki* tliein every one say his rule or rules, aml in all rules of con- 
Btrm-tion. to answere yen in ivlmt -words tlu* force of the^ example lyeth, both 
j;ov«‘rnour and KovenuHl.” 

Moreover, both Philoi)omis and Spoudeus agree that this perfect 
Tiieinorizing is tlie principal methml of procedure. Spondeus: ‘‘Oh, 
hut this is a matter, that is most accounted of w ith us; to have them 
very pei'fect in saying all their Grammar without booke, even every 
rule.**, Piiiloponus: “ To this I answere you; that this indeede is 
one principail thing.'*^^ This is to be accomplished as follows. 
JSpoudeiis; 1 have onely used to cause my Scholku’s to learne it with- 
out b<M)ke, and a little to construe it . . . by oft saying Parts.’’** 

Greenwood, though advanc(»d somewhat, indicates also the memo- 
rizing method. He has a device which avoids the lU'cessity of learning 
every word of the text, l^l.ssages most nece.ssary to be learned at the 
fii*st going ovei- are marked by an a.sterislf or star (♦). “ By what is 
to be learned, ami what paired by, the discretion of the teaclier wiH 
better determine.'’ . . 

That the year 1750 Iiqd shown little progress is indicated by Dil- 
wortji, whOa sjX‘aking of learning to si)ell, holds against spelling by 
ear. “ There can be no true Method of Spelling without Rule.”*® 
The ^British Grammar advises that “ it will redound to a Scholar ’3 
Advantage to begin the Keptition of the Gramjumr as soon as he mn 
read’ it.” fcowthi agrees as., to learoing graimitimc. . L 


Qj). dt.. 74;'' 
5S. 

85 . 

0D268- — 22 8 


»* Ibl^,. TO. 

“OroPDwood; prefiicp, 5. 

•• ntlworfh, prefnen, VIII. 
» British, preface, HI. 
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^10 prlw'lpi^l ilosMirn of ti Griimnmr of nnjr IjuiRiiapo lx to tenrh \in to expfwx 
our*«»lvox witli j'ro|*rl»'f> in Hint .|jiii>rurttfo. Tlio pljiln way of dohuc this Is to 
lay down nilox. nml to illimirato iIomii l»y oxtgiiplw." 

Ami Hrou ti, in apiin shows tlu*Vlo«e *nlliort*nc© to the method 
of t*entm ies 4 M»fore; 

■ 

Tlio only Hini oxxfnl inotliod of iciiohlin: »:ratiiiMar Is, to onu»«* tlii* prlnci|ml 
dotlnitloiis nml rules to In* nniuiillttNl tliomujihly. to il 4 tuiiory. that they iimy e\*er 
aftorwaiils Ik* ivadlly ii|»|iIUhI.** . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In 17(>7 Hlirhanan, in his Regular Kn^Iish Syntax,* says: 

I>*i ilieiii lirsi sjN t^this 4*.<i»rrlm* < xoim* cihmI Kii}:tls|i i lassh*) off by plvlntr 
the rules of s|K*lllnf:: iM*xt ilie various Kltnii Unit Ions of the woni : let them ilve 
atrotiiit of tlie imrts (if s|m><*i<Ii one by oin% npplyliitf ihe rule of Hyiiiax." ^ 

A nmunenlator <»ii the methods of stiidyiiij;^ ^raninmr in 1810 thtis 
, describes a schoolroom. s(H*ne: 


We learinHl the lirsi six lines lYonii;: I^idles* Aee|denet*t whieh etuilnliied ilm 
iiniii(*H of the ten s’snrts of words’* and rtvlted tli(*ni at least 20 times to our 
nelalibor.s ; but. when nilbsl to the iiiast«*rN desk to nsdte th«*m. our minds 
iKsaiiK* a |H*rf«vt blank. We stiMxl mute itnd treiiiblliur . . . and wen* con- 
• ilemned to stand on a box* with *air face to the wall, till we could recite the 
lesson. Of eonrst*. we hiih*d l•■ll;rlish cranmiar from that day forward." 

The fainoii.< Asa Rand conunents on nicthod.s of his liovhmMl about 

17 ?M): 


, * In the |H*i i(»d of my iM\vho(Ml we had Htrnu»re mdloiiH of tin* Kib nce of amm- 
mar. We dld iiot dr«*nin of aiiythliiR pnicilcal i»r iipidb^nble to the laiijtuRe we 
W(*re usIiiR. every day till we had *’Imh*ii throiiRli " the Rrammnr several times 
and parsed 8ev(»ral iiiontliK, Why*/ H«H*aii8e we were presentt*f1 at once with a 
CKunplete si*t of detinitlons and riilcs whMi mlRht |H*rplcx a Murray or Webster 
without any d(*v(*loiituent lof prim Iplca. any Illustrations we eould uiulerstund. 
, any application of the words to obJiH’ts whlch''they fepn*seiit. We Hiipt>ose<l 
that the doRiiiiis of (Uir •‘Rrnin liooks’’ were the tnventlous of learmd men. 
curious contrlvamvs tf> nirry the words of n S4*ntem‘<* throiiRh a certnih ot>era- 
tluii whieh we calhxl imrsInR. rntlier for the CTaiittratloii of curiosity tlinn f»r 
liny praetlcal In'iicllt. The rule in Rniuiiiiar would i»ars(* the word, ... as the 
rule ill iirlthlianic woiijd **|lo the sum ** and “plve Hie answer/’ And with siieli 
exploits we were satlstUHl, Great was our adiiiiratlon for the inventive fiower 
of ihos(* Rr(*nt;men. who had Ikhmi the llRlits of the Rraiimiati(*nl world." 

Also one inoiv witncRs to (he practice of memory work, (Tfter the 
Lancastrian sy.stcni was in vo^iic: 




• Ip those days we stUdivtl Rninmmr by coinmlttlnR a iMirtion of a suiiiU booli 
(Accldemx*) to liieniory and retd tims It to the teacher. If he waa engaged, the 
lesson w;iis recltiMl to oiio of the ^hlgjiest class. ; . . The rule was tllat the whole 
Iw rwiteil t|mwi. before the pupils were allowed tc 

wohi pf it in piiralng sentetK*es« had us no explamitiou was evt^ madeol 

-Tr ^ — -.u- : 


-Sv 


*• liowth,. preface, 

, » Brown. VI. . ' 

••guott*i| in Bd. Bcr., XII. 401. 

»? C. 8. ,JMl»50r. 74. 

•fki^^in. Ann. of gil. and ,lni. ( 1833),. 162. 
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any prlnrlple the pupil was ris well quifUfled a« the teacher to hear the words 
repeate<l“ - 

William Ward, a si hoolinaster of 30 years’ standing, author of “A 
Pmcticnl Grammar,” gives a minnfe description of the method used 
in his scliool idMuU 1780, the puhlic grammar school at Beverley, in 
(he I'ounty of York, England: 

Our Way of uslnir the Itoek Is this: If n child hns not lenriKsI any Thing of 
the I#nlfn Declensions iiinl t'onjngntlons. we make hlin^cet the FhigllHh ForiHH 
l»y heart : if cuIhtwIm'. we make him rend the Enpllrti Forms several times over, 
till he n‘meiiilK‘rs them In a p»od ineashre: then we hisir Idni rend the I>escrliv 
tlniis of the several parts of s|mhs‘ 1 i : and after he has done wn unil has some 
notl«»n of the Meaning of each, we ohiige him for K»me wiM*ks to rend three or 
four Sentences twice or tlirlc<» a Day, In an easy English Ihiok. and to tell the 
Part Ilf SptHHh to which each wont Is'longs. When the Child Is pretty ready 
at dlRtingnishliiR the Parts of SiSHvh. we ninke him get hy heart the Itnleii of 
t'onconl In Vers^*. and tench him how to apply them, by resolving the Seiitem'ea 
in S4)ine English Hook. When this Is done, we iiiflke him write out Hcv^ral of 
the other rules, and get them hy heart, and Mww him how to apply thtmi like- 
wls4\ by parsing, or n^solvlng what !a^ reads hy these Itules. And thiig by 
Degrees, cblldivii become .Masters <tf all the material Parts of the Book without 
much Dlllk’ulty.** 


, The educationni literature of America concerning tljis period (1750- 
1823) is filled wTth evidence that memorizing rndhods predominated 
practice, Wicker.shum <jUoh»s n master of 1730 who said: “ I find no 
way that goes beyond that of rei)oating, both in spelling, reading, 
writing, and cyphering.**^'* A ,‘^chool boy of 170.5 records that “at 
six . 4 , I learned the English grammar in Dihvorth by-heart” -^* In 
1780 Principal Pearson, of Phillips Andover, te.stifics that a class 
of thirty r<?peats a page and a half of Latin Grammar; tltoiT follow^ 
the Accidence Trihe, who repeat two, threes four, five, and tert pages 
each.” A Princeton colleg(‘ youth of 1790 wrote his brother, com- 
, mitted to memorj'^ verhatim 50 pages of bkiglish Grammar.” ** Before 
the Revolution what little grammar was taught in Boston was con- 
fined almost entirely to committing and Teciting rules.*® ‘ 

AV. B. Fowle.xa prominent schoolman of Boston, says of the schools 
of 1795: “Pupils at our .school wore required to lea rm Bingham’s 
Young Ladies’ Accfdence by heart three times. . . . We were two or 
three years in grammar.” Murray, author of the grammar most 
widely used, announced that in later editions he had been careful to 
rephrase his definitions smoothly, that they miglit l)e memorized and 


wc. ax imo), 33?. 

M Word, English Grttmmnr, prefjice. X. 
w WMckeriibam. op. cU,, 214. 

••C. a X 3. 

^ Quoted, Browra, Mid. Scb., 262. 

** Coinresppndcinice quoted In full.. Snow, Gol. Cur., 
«* |[j[^rniaQ l^urophrey^ of 127^ 
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retaiiUMl more easily/* The niiniites of the trustees of Oyster Bay 
Acii<leni\\ New York, prescribe the ineinoriziit^ method ns follows: 
‘‘(1) The Monitor, to l>e mid daily as the Inst lesson: (2) Webster's 
(imimnap, to l>e read or repeated from memory: (3) The Testnment 
or Bible, to lie mid . . 

The evideme swms to indicate that the slavish memorization of 
rules, centuries old in sch<>olrrK)m praotici*, had made hut little prop- 
. ress from the time of Lily to (loold Brow.n. It was carrieil with all its 
terrors dirc^*lly into the study of Kn^lish jrnimniar/* 

^ . DEVICES TO AID IN MEMORIZINa 

As complete luemorizilt ion was t he order of i he ilay it is not snr|ms- 
inii to find teachers endeavoring to find devin's to aiil tlie pupils in 
this arduous task. So far we have found records of five distinct 
- , . - devices tendinj[t to accomplish this purpose. ; 

Tlie first is constant repetition. Colet insists on daily definingr 
niles; ♦♦ Brinsley strongly urges repetitions,** Teachers of the eight- 
eenth century I'ontiniUHl the pnictice of strengthening niemm'V by 
constant repetition. The British (vnimmar urges masters to have 
their pupils n»peat the entire gramihar in i>ortions once a month/* 
aiid Sewell- e.s|>ecially requires of his pupils frequent re|>etitions of 
paradigms.*^' 

Tlie second device is rhyming. We have already referred to Brins- 
ley's plan of having pupils read the rules in meter. Rules of polite- 
ness in verse xvere old in Latin and were'coiumon in English; for 

Murray. 12.' 

Pit rpn trick. E<1, Vlown ima fnf. «f O. Clin ton. 22. 

•An Intrroftlnir proof of nx-morlxnilon fnnnit In tho copy of .\li:cr*n Murray, by 
tbr writer. th« utm-otypi-d i-rlltion of 182 .'.. The tnutk ItHongcfl to onr f>«ruc Srvcrioii ; 
bin fflffnAtiirc (n do»ea Rml.iiry. |>ccrml»er. I82S. ICvliInntly hlfi tenrbrr not iK^n rati*’ 
AM with .Murray'^ acAnltion of irriimnifir and bnd aictmcA the followlnc mitMtltiite : 

**Oramnmr temhcM the orrantremi nt of wotiIr nooordlmt to the lillom or lilNlrct of any 
parlfrulnr people, and that eicellenry of pronunriaf Ion which ennhiea iia io a|teak and 
writo a Innffiiaire affreeable to renaon and eorroef uwiu'ra.*' Thia la an iintiaitally «o<kI 
drAnltion for |K2H and. Indicatea tbAt thIa teacher w«a movlna toward the modern coocep. 
tioil of thp aclence. Hut yonnii Severina haa written this dcAnltlon out In full four tinea 
^ ' on the fly learea and the blank pa»!<*a at the end of the hook, evidently maklnc aiire that 
hh la lettyr-perfect. 

Samuel O. Ooodrirh. tellInK of Ms Itoyhood achool dnya In Ridirefield. Conn., about 17«5. 
nnya; /’The yrnmmar waa a cicrer hook. . . . Neither Maatef Stebhina nor hta arhoiara 
^ aver fathomed Ha depthe. They floundered about. Hi It, aa If In a nuncmln*. and after 
noma time came out of It pretty nearly aa they went in. tlioiii;h perhaps a little ohftistlcated 
by tba dim and diiaty atmqaphere>of tboaa lahyrlntha.*% Am. J. of Ed., XIII. I.30 
•Lily. ptvfaca. 8 . • 

,ji , • aveBlnjr la Ip ha paaaed without tome little eicrclaa amlnat the momlnv.** 

. : /'Upalay, op. clt„ 164. **To lipprlnt H by repetition the next mornlny. toitether with tlielr 
^V; exwlaw,** Ihtd., 182. A fuller explanation iii irlven Ky Rrlnal«r pf Inaurlng ejiae 

Jh rememtwrlnff ra^ Make tba acholars learn them perfactly: ff(ve frequent repetition ; 

^ for parfa ; examine them dally ; when paralnxl tuln every hard rule 

: ,y to uae ; In hlxher/fonni five repetition laaa often. Ibid., SB. Rrlnaiey alto meotlona two 
i ' ■ . aab^vlcea. He would have the pupUa mark thel? hooka. eopylOA from the teacber’a Itook, 

^ ooalat memory. < Ibid., 141) and would have Ahem **resd the rulea over In a kind of 
after the amnoer of niDSlof of the verte.** ibid., 7S. ' 

' /V «Brltlalh preface, « Sewell^ , preface,' yni. , ' ‘ 

^ ^ , IP ^ ^ ^ ( 
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example, in “ The Schoole of Brinsley, si>eRking of verse* * 

says: “ To rea<le them over in a kincle of singing voice after the run- 
ning of the verse. . . Only two of the grammars here inten- 

sively studied a<lopt the method* of rhyming for rules — Brightland's 
a ntr Ward’s. Tlie former asserts that he has^put all, the Rules 
into as* simK»tli aiul sonoroii(ji Verst* as the Xatun* of the tUibject 
wou'd bear . . . to give them the greater Light.” He adds an ex- 
planation in prose following the Jesuit Alvarus in l»is Ijatin gram- 
mar ‘' which is used in all the Schools of Etirope. e.\cept England.” 
HrightlamI maintains that "verse is mort* easily learnt: that Khimes 
l\elp« one eiul recalling the other.’’ Thest* le.ssen the burden to mem- 
ory.^ In Ward’s Griimniar rules are put in verses that rhyme, with a 
repetition in pnnie of what each rule contains, *hor the ^5 rules of 
syntax Ward has 170 verses. 

The thin! device to assist memory is the use of e.xamples. Brinsley 
gi>^ so far ns to insist that in redtations the example is to |)e given 
with ** his ” rule.** He further makes them give examples: 

Appl.v oxfuiplos (o ruli*a: Iturn every rule inTfiH-tly oh they (jo forward; rend 
them over llielr rule ietsurely oml dlsUiirUy; wmotrue the rules and apply 
4 >xatii|»leH for llieiii; learn all the riilen until the |mpll can heate It out of 
hiuiwlfe/* • 

This is a eommon practia* in all the more eluhornte grammars. l-iowth 
os|)«‘iully iMukcs iwiril of illHstrntivc.i'xninplos ncoompanying each 
rule.*’ • ■ 

Tlu*. f»»urth device was selwtidii of parts. The first texthook maker 
who desired. to relieve meiiimy by pro|mr seleciioii of parts to he 
memorized was (Jreenw«KMl. In his grammar lie distinguished the^ 
more important parts by printing Uiem in Inrger type. Fisher did 
not desire his pupils to Ik* troubleil with IriM-niiig the c.xfcptions to 
rules.** Herein we fii'nl further evidence that it had been the prac- 
tice to require the learning by heart of'rules, examples, and exceptions. 
Murray the same device ns Greenwood, commenting on the value 
. of relations as follows: 

Tlic biore ImpiirtaBt rule*. deftnUlon*. awt obsen-altow and which are thereN 
fore the niont iiroiier to he commuted to meiiiory>^ija/prliit«l In liirser type; 
n.hll8t rute* mid reuiark* that are of leaw Imiiortance. thnt. extend or dlveratff ^ 
the Bt*ner»il tdeu. or that aerve aa explunatlon*. are conliiinrt tn^the amaiy 
hitter." - • . 

' The fifth device is Very old, namely, the question and an xyer. Haz- 
Ijlt sayd tliat has small volumes on cookery and gardening of 

Middle Ages whicly are thixiwn into t^e interlocutor ^ 

apt to ipipress haiiies on the iiiih^ of t he pupils^** He alw gives ij 


RfffiMitoD. op. Clt.; 214. 

• Brlmley, op. T;i. 

•* Brlgbtlasd. prefiice. VI. 
oBrluley. op. clt, 82., 


«Lowth. preface. X. ^ 

•• Fliih^r. pirfacfr X. * 

• Murray, preface, 1 . 

.•* ilixlltt 8eb. Hooka abd 8ch. Mattera. 
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series of rules and exercises in the form of question and answer in a 
textbook of 1509.®^ Brinsley advocates this method, but luVs Philopo- 
nus complain concerping books of this character— that lil has been 
compelled* * to leave off entirely; that none are suitable; therefore he 
* has made one for himself “ having all the Questions and Answers 
arising most directly out of the words of the Rules.” 

Of the 12 graininars here studied five retain tlie <juestion-and- 
answer method— Greenwood’s, Dil worth’s, Fishers, the British, and ‘ 
Priestley’s. About the end of the eighteenth century the device seems 
to have gone largely out of vogue. Priestley says “ I have retained 
the method of qiie.stion and answer . . . because I am still persuaded 
it is^th the most comenient for the master and the most intelligible 
to .tlrefscholar.” Jiowever, the question-and-answer method never 
had wide jj^ue in American grammatical textbooks; none of the 
important grammars which followed Murray seems to have used it. 
None of the Murray texts, nor Bingham’s, nor Brown’s, make use ^f 
it. About the only signs of advance made by American grammarians 
before 1800 are, firet, the discarding of the question and answer, and, 
setond, the simplification of the elaborate texts into the form of 
Bingham’s Young Ladies’ Accidence, Alexander’s Grammar, and 
Webster’s Rudiments. - , 

SIMPLIFYWG TERMS. 

Quite in line with the devices enumerated above is the contention, • 
constantly repeated by the various text- writers, that they are sinipli-’ 
fying terms for the ease of the pupils. Briglitland and his follower, 
Fisher, have, indeed, some right to make this contention. They dis- 
carded the four Latin main divisions — orthography, etymology, syn- 
tax, and prosody— and substituted letters, words, and sentences 
intend. Moreover, they call nouns, names; pronouns, pronames; 
adjectives, qualities; verbs, actions. They attempt to give definitions 
and e.xplanations simply. Brightland waxes quite indignant.'* He 
claims “glorious improvements,” complains against Greenwood and 
others fqr not following him in his previous edition.®® “ Little Prog- 
ress they made in a Discovery that had so fairly been laid liefore them 
by Dr. Wallis and Ourselves: For Custom has so strong a Force on 
the Mind, that it passes with the bulk of Mankind for Rea.son and 
. , Murray in.sists that he phrases his rules exactly 

g and comprehensively ; also that they may retfdily lie committed to 
memory and easily retained/®* For this purpose he has selected terms 

90. 

• Brinsley, op. cit., 87. , 

■ f •PrlesUey, preface, VI. 

■: *^ Brlghtlnnd’s first edIUon was 1709, Greenwood’s 1711 . 

•Brightland, pr^ 
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that are “smooth and voluble; has proportioned* the meinbei*s of one 
sentence to another; has avoided protracted periods and given 
harmony to the expression of the whole.” 

- Priestley’s argument for simplicity is convincing-: 


I have also lieeu ao far .from (lepnrtlnjr from the aimpUdty of the i>lan <»f that 
short gmiiimar (his first ettltioa) that 1 have made it in soni^ res|M‘ets, still ' 
more siaiple; and I think, on that accomtt, more snitaide to.tlie genius of the 
English language. I own I am snrpristsl to see so inncli of the distriimtion. and 
technical terms of the Ijitin graininar. ndaimsl in the graininar of our tongue: 
wliere they are exce«‘«liiigl.v awkward, and ahsolutely su|>er(hious: being such 
as could not possibl.v' have ent«*red into the head of any m.‘in. who had not l»een 
previously acquaintiHl with T.atin. Indeed this ab.surdlty has, in stoiiie measure, 
gone out of fashion with us; but still so much of it is retained, in all the 
gruininars I hare se(?n. ns greatly injures the uniformity of the whole: and the 
very same reiison tliat has induced several grammarians to go so far jis they 
have done, should hove lndnc«*d them to liave gone farther. A litUe refle<*tion 
may, I thlnki suffice to convince any person, that w*e have no more business with 
a future tense in our language, .than we liave for the wdtole system of I^itln 
moods and tens<‘s; Ix.'catise we have no iiKHliflcntlon of onr veiit.s to corrosimnd 
to It: nnd^lf we had never lieard of a future tense in some otlier language, we 
should no more have given a particnlai* name to the conil)in:itinn of tlje verb 
with the auxiliary shall or will, than to those that are imnie with the anxilfarles 
do. have, can, must, or any other. 

It seems wrong to confound the account" of inflections eitlier with tlie gram- , 
maticnl uses of the combinations of words, of the order in which the.v are ^ 
placed, or of the words which express ndatlons and wldch are (>qnivaletit to 
inflections in other languages. I can not help flattering luyst'lf that future 
grammarians will owe me some oldigations for introdming this uniform 
simplicity, so well suited to the genius of our languages, into file English 
grammar. 

Priestly bases his revolt against the Latin grammar upon another 
argument, which was decidedly, new in his day,* contending that the 
“only -just standard of any language” is the cn.stom and modes of 
speaking it. He revolts ajfainst leaning too much on analogies in 
language.- He .says: . | ‘ 

I think it Is evident that all other grammarians have leaned too much to the 
analogies of that language (Latin) contrary to our inodes of speaking. ... It. > 
must lie aiiow’ed that the custom of.spetiking is the original and only, just stand* 
ard of any language. We see. in all grammars, that this is siifflcient to estab- 
lish n rule, even contrary to the strongest analogies of the language with itself. 
Must not custom, therefore.* lie allowed to have some weight in.fiiyor of thow 
.forms of speech to. which our liest writers and s(H»akers stH>n) evldentl,v prone?** 

EXAMPLE AND ILLUSTBATION. 


One final method^ frequently urged by. good teachers, was the 
setting of a good example and the careful explanation by the teacheir 
of doubtful points. Colet urges that masters must set a gQod 


•Ibid; 

••Priestley, preface, VII-IX, 
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. exnmple." Brinsley hns the master i-enil and explain diffionU parts ' 
of the lesson ; Iias tlie pnjtils read parts after the niastcr has read ; ” 
shows ho\v the lecture method arose In- luck of hooks; «» and lias them 
. parse in imitation of the master." fJreenwood pives as the reason 
why youth have found jrramniar “ irksome, obscure, and difticiilt.” 
“partly through the Want of having every Thinfj explained and 
clearecl up to their ITmlerstamlin? as they po alonp.” ™ The author of 
the British fSrammar explains what was doubtless the practice of the 
better masters almiit IT.V): he indicates a distinct advance in method. 

In thistvspect the author is.shown as an innovator. 

The aieflt.st i take, niul I lliitl It so f,.t etre. tiiiil to tlie. Eii.l propowsl. ts. hiivtiig 
got whiit I Jmlceil to t.e the t.esl Hook of I.«>ll,.rR. I make several young C.enlU-- 
men stanit up ninl reatl ii ra>lt.>r gracefully: after wlil.li I i-.aut it to them 
tn.r 8 elf.' making oliwTvatioiis'on tlt«‘ .Seutliiieiit ami tlie .sivle. ami asking their 
Opinions witli Ites|as-t to InUIi." * . 

. This atlmirahle pnictice was found only in the Itetter schoolrooms. 
We shall see the movenient for “ oral explanation ” as a part of the 
6 unc«itioniil rt>viv«I li»*l l>y TI(»r«u*o 

* ■ - w '• 

4. PARSING. 

Be come now to the other two of tlie preaf triumvirate of methods 
carded over from the Latin |,o the Knplisli pramimir — parsinp nud 
false syntax. Brinkley ctuiipluins that “ there is so inmii time spent 
in exnmininp everythinp” (parsinp) : nevertheless, he insists that his 
pupils piirsc^ tis thov ron.striio. 

Ask tlieclillil wlint \vonl to pnr.Me (rrliiHiMil Lonli . . . In the 

sevonil fohiiM iiiHl Authors to roust nu» truly. nm1 in pniiirioty of wonls nnd 
sen.so. to pni'Ko of thomsoivos ntiil to pivo ji rl>:ht rrns^on of over.v word why It 
must* be 80 . nml not othorwiKt*. . . . parse over every won!: teaeli what part 
of speech, how t<» «l»vline it. (rive a true reason for every wonl. wliy it must 
be SO:’* 


Brinsley’s elaborate nmthotl of proccMluro is as follows: The scholar 

is to read the senfonoe lieforc he construes; mark all the points 
(punctuation) m it; mark words be^rinnin/ir with ^rreat letters; under- 
stand the matter; mark the vocative case: seek out the principal verb; 
give every clau.<ie his right verb; .supply wanting words; give every 
word his ‘- proper signification j(>in the substantive and ndjective; 
jinnrk if the sentence have an interrogation point.” 


tv f**' *^ *‘\^* ”Ofrennrooa, prnfacr. 

op..clt.. 71, . ;«■ Brltliib; pn?fnce.. XXVlIi: • ’ * ; 

c- iriih J’* ; I, *, ' ; • 

^ : ’•nflniloy. op. clt, 12T. 

" IbW..* 125, ' / 

. loro the proctlco of Amorlcnn.schooln itotll well down into the Dineteeoth century. 
•■^J**f^.**t?^,®^*^***. nmdi to throw the cmphaelB preyiouiljr glfeh to dry 

Ifofmalliiii In ffraiiiinar::to'-tlie analHlii Af ".MimiiM.':'. .irV." ^ 


jap ligr*mm.r ifoCfh* of .gMtepMii;; v5? ' ” ® 
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An exftmplc of praxis ” or “ grammatical rcKolntion,” the system J 
of torture called parsing, which lasted well toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, may be taken from Lindley Murray s books: 

. The sentence : 

Aim! he ciiiiic Into nil the cimiitry nhoiit .Tnnhin proar'liin^ the tNiptiniii of 
re|»entiiiire for the renlis^«lon «»f sIiik. 'I’he Kesohalon; And. n ronjunetlon 
Cohulntlve: he. n l*roiiouti. third lVrs4ni .sinmilar. Miiseiilliie Gender, Xonitna- 
the Cnw. standing: for John: enme. jik lM*fo^: Into, n rie|H»sltion : ajl, an 
AdJtH’tive: the Country, n Suhstantfve: nlMtiit. it. l*re|K)Sitioii : .lordiiii, n Proper 
Xnine; preaehinir. the Present Pnrtleiide of the verb Aellve to preneli Joined 
like an ndjt*«*tlve t<» the Pnaionn he: the tuii>tlsni. n Snhstnntlve in the bhjeetive 
Case follow Aik the Active verh Preuelilng. and Kov<‘rne<1 hy It. etv.” 

If iTjiuires but a glance at the contents of the p-ammars which 
began instruction of the subject in America to see how this formalism 
of parsing reigned siipjeme. The British (irammar believes in ]hirs- 
‘ ing every word:^* Murray advertises a new system of parsing.^* 
Ooold Brown was perhii|)s the most ardent clmnipiori‘of parsing in ' 
America. He explains the philosophy of the exercise in this: 

' "I It Ik I neither wholly extoinporantHMis. nor wholly hy rote: It has more dlKDity 
than a school Iwiy's eonvcrsatlom and- more eaS«* than a formal rindtatlon. The 
exorcists In parshiK conniicnros Innm^llatoly after the first lesson of etymollosy, 
and Is ciirrUsl on prouresslvely until It cmhniecs all the doctrines that are 
appllcahle to It. . . . It requires Just enmesh of thoUKht to keep the mind 
attentive t«t what the Ups are ntterliiK; while It iidvanees hy sneh easy Krmlua-* 
tioiiR and iHMistant repetitions as to leave the pupil utterly without excti<e. If he 
tioes not know what to say.’* ^ ' 


Brown further insist^that in the entire range of st'hool exercises, * 
while there is none of greater importance than parsing, yet, perhaps, 
there is none which is, in general, more defectively conducted. 
Brown’s grammars are the ciilininntion of the series of parsin|j gram- 
mars; in the last chapter we'lmve seen them in use. tpiite extensively 
;n the academies of Xew York as late as 1870.'**' Brown champions 
pursing on one ground which has an entirely modem ring. I-^e wishes 
to have the child given soirieth ing to do as well as something to learn.®^ , 
Elaborate formulas of procedure reduce all to a system, so that by 
, rote correcting and pursing the whole process may -l>e made easy. 
This makes the exercise free from all embarrassineiit, which is con- 
ducive to proficiency in language. Says-this ma^er of parsing: 

The pupil who can not iwrforin thcae exerclws both nc?curnhdy and Hticntly 
.. . . hiiM no,iriKht to oxiiect from nnytimly q imtlciit honrlnK. A slow and falter- 
ing reheiirtitl ., . . Is ns foreign front r^arslng or w>rrectlng ns It Is from elegntijee . r 
, .of diction: ^Divide and xMmquer Is ^^t^^ rule here, its Ip ninny cases. .Begin 
what is Idnlple; p^ctlce It until It lif|^>iiies familiar and theh proce^. No / 
' child ever learned to speak by any other procei^ . Hard "things become^ea^ bjr i 
. . use; and sklU; la gained lUtle by little."* 


’•Murray. 47. 
”nritlali. I^refsce,. Mf. 



••See Chap. IV. 

•.* Itrowu. preface. V. 
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This in a nutshell is the.philosopliy of ^rminiiiar £ 1*0111 Lily down to 
almost 11)00. (inmiinur is the art of speaking and writing tlie Kiiglisli 
language; the child learns to speak hy getting first the elements. A 
constant pnaess of dividing wholes into parts, even to the, letters as a 
starting point, is the natural uml logical method for teachers who will 
start their pupils rightly. As written and sptikeii language is accom- 
plished by the'putting together of parts, so the taking of them apart 
is the initial step of the learning process. Parsing ami c«»rrecting 
involve this extremely analytical philosophy; Therefon* they are- 
' * the best methods of learning. Mtireover, parsing is look«*d upon as a — 

* erlliciil cx«^rclso In the iittcnince ns well ns of evhh'nce <if previous stinly. . . . 

. It la nil exercise' for all the |M»\\rrs of the tiiiiiU. exeept 1 lie, inventive fioaUty. 
Pertvption, Jmlpneiit. rensimiim. iiiemory. niiti iiieiliod are indisiHUisnhle. . . , 
Nothlnt; is to U* uues.^*<l at. «»r «Ievist*«l. or mter<»<l nt raiiiloin.'* 

* . ' . ^ 

Here we have tlie secomi step' in the logictd process of tlie. parsing 

enthusiasts. The first tests on the natural amilyticaLproce.ss as the 
basis of learning tlie parts of comjMicaled wholes. The secomi is the 
logical result of the old facidty psychology. The powers of the miiid*. 
in order to Ije trained in the extremcst sense of formal discipline, are 
exercised by the analytical procothire of tearing wholes into parts. 
ThLs applies to all of the powers of the mind except invention, which 
is supposed to be a constructive, not an finalyti<*al, process. The 
reduction of parsing to strict models makes certain the elimination of 
invention on the part of the pupil There is little doubt that the 
statement of Goold Brown, cited above, is the es.sence of the peda- 
gogical thinking which regarded grammar iis“ the disciplinary study 
par excellence.” It is a result in large part of the reign of faculty 
psychology and formal discipline. ^ 


5.. FALSE SYNTAX. 

The practices of the Latin and the rote periods added another bane 
to schoolboy life, namely, the correction of false syntax. This 
* appears to have l>een generally introduced aliout the middle of the 
eighteenth cent4iry, the first to use it being Fisher and the author of \ 
the British Grammar. These writers are followed by all the others \ 

/ in our serie^each seeming to be more convinced of the pedagogical . f 
value of tKe exercise than any of his predecessors. The author of the 
British Grammar asserts that his book iR “differently planned,” 
H-^V>^-beotfuse it offers “ syntax, both in yei^ ^ 

w in pro^.” He also urges the master to deceive his pupils. by : | 

tosher also urge.s the master to “ read falsely 1 


: •• Ibid. 

j ** Brlttib. preface 1. 


V , , p Y 


• Ibid.. XV. 

Flah^. preface, XU. 


•Vj 
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to keep the pupils alert, and defends himself for putting? his exercis^ 
in. false syntax in a separate part of his book instead of scattering 
them “ promiscuously thnuighout tlie text.** 

fvowtli believes in tem liing wl.iat is right, by showing what is 
wrong.’’ He thinks there is no English grammar, whirh sufficiently, 
performs this duty, though it may pro^•e “ the more useful and effec- 
tual method of instruction.” ** Two examples of lA)wth’s false syntax 
' follow: ^ " 

Uule: Tills article, n. ^an. onl.v Ik* Joined to Substn lit Ives In the Singular 
tiiiiiilHT. ,\ go(Ml ch»r:ict«‘r should not Ik* resteil in m an end. but einnioyeil as a 
iiMKins of doing still fan her go<Ml, (Atterhury’s Senimim.) Ought it not be a 
mean? ' I have read an author of this taste, that eonusireg ir ragtsod coin to a 
tattercsl etdonrs. ( AdtJIson on .MiMlnta.) ** 

The foregoing amusing exaniple of extreme emphasis put upon a 
perfectly trivial point'is especially ludicrous, because I^owth is wrong. 
Both the sentences from Atterbury and Aildison are corriw^; in the 
first, means is a singular noun : in the second “ colours,” moaning flag, 
is nist) singular. 

The other example has to do with clioose, chose, tliosen : 

Thus having chosed each dther K’lurcndon. Hint.. Vol. III. p* 7»7. 8vo.) 

Iiiiproiierly." * 

Ixiwth complains that in *J00 year.s*Engli.sh had made “ no advances 
in grammatical accumey." He (luotes Swift “ On the imperfect State 
of our Language ” — that “in many cases it btfended against every 
))art uf Graimnar,” He asserts that -in his dnj" “Grammar is very' 
much neglected,” and fills the Imttom of nearly every page with foot- 
notes of what ho terms proof “ tjnlt our best authons have committed 
gross mistakes for want of due knowledge of hhiglish (iramiiiar.” 
fiowth assurjes us that these examples “ arp such as occurred in read- 
ing, witlioiit any very curious or methodical examination.” It is a 
curious speculation, then, as to why I^owth advocates so vigorously 
the teaching “of what is right by .showing what is wrong.” It may 
lie that he >vas eager to make use of the copious notes which he had 
doubtless Iwen accupiulafing in years of reading.” He is impartial in 
hjs selection of false grammar, citing Hobbs, the Bible, tlie Liturgy, 
Pope, Shnkespeare,_Prior, Hooker, Dryden, and Addison.*** 








-Ibid., X. 

pro-fapi*, X. 

■ op. cli.. io. 

••Ibid. ■ > ' ■ ' : 

■ •i..'«1bid.,- pfefgcb, l-X. - ' 

/:"■ "“you wag., ; . Ig to enoraona Roleclgin itand Jret aiitborg of the ■ front raok 

Inadvertrntly fallan Into It. ' Knowing that you waa my old mggtcr'a friend * Addlaon, 
‘Spectator. No. ni7. * Would to God you wag within her reach.^ .'liord .Bollnfbroka 
Swift, letter .48, etc.*' In tbeae footnotea Lowtb'k practice la edmWhat of n dnvlAUbii "" 
larBU,. Op. ,v' 

'i. >*V’. ,V<' 

fw s -' ^ f, •p>' ' ■ ' 
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Priestley approves of Ijowtlrs motliorls, as follows: 

An npi>emRx would hnvo boon inatle of oxiiniplcs of had Ku^llsli: for thoy are 
really ust*ful ; hut they nmke so uurnuth an npiamranoe In print. And It can 
Iw no nianiior of trotihle to any tojo lior to supply the worst of tlanu. hy a false 
reading of a «immI author, and riHiulriu^. hts pupils ti» point out, and nsdlfy his 
inistakos. . . 1, think there will l>o an advantage In my havlim eolhH'tcsl 

examples fnun iiaMifru writliurs. rat her than those from Swift. Addison, and 
others, who wrote alMUit half a century a^o. in what Is called the clas.sical 
period of our ton;.'ue. Uy this nasins w(‘ s<*e what Is the yi<j|l i haracter and turn 
of the lan^iia^e at pres^uit : and hy comimriii^ It with the writJnirs of priH-wtlng 
authors, we may l>etfer perceive which, way it Is t<‘iidin;;. and what extreme we 
shouhl most carefully ^uard ajralnst.** 

lyilliani Ward also conunonds liOwth’s method: - 


Very lately wc have Iuh»ii favore<l with one t^trammar) hy the le.armsl Dr. 
I/)wth. . . . This lMe<*e Is excellent on account of his notes. In which arc shewn 
"the graminatlc Inaccuracies that have escapcMl the iHui.sof mir most dlstlninilsluHl 
Writers. This way of distinction, hy slmwiiijf what Is wroim in KiiRl)sh In order 
to teach us to avoid It, l.s lUTessiiry. I>t*caust» the pupils will theniS4>IveS offend 
af:niiist every rule: there will he plenty of opimrtunlty to shew thenrwhat U 
^ wnuig.** 

Again, we have the testimony of that high prie.st of parsing and 
false synta.x, Goold Brown : “Scarc-cly less useful ... is the prac- 
tice of correcting false syntax orally, hy regular aiul logical form of 
argument.'’®^ Murray also helicvc.s in the practice, as will bo seen 
from the following quotation: 

From the sentiment generally admitted, that a proper selection of faulty 
composition Is more Instruoilve to the young grammarian, than any rules or 
exuinpies of propriety that <*an be given, the com|)iler Ims Ihhu) induced to pay 
IMirtkular attention to this part of the suhjt^ct ; and though the instances of 
false g|^aiiiinnr, under the rules of .Syntax are niiimu'ous. It is hoped they will 
not be found too many, when their variety and usefulness are eoiisldere<l,** 


The above examples arc to he corrected orally. 

Fisher thinks that he is the first to introduce English exercises in 
false syntax. ITc says%hat the practice was considered expedient in 
Latin and mentions two I.mtin texts of his day which have the device. 
He .says: “ I never observed this method rec/)mmended or prescril>cd 
by others.”®® It will l>e remembered that F'isher antedates Lowt^^ 
the British Grammar, and Priestley. The Briti.sh Grammar improves 
on Fisher, the author of that book thinks, by scattering false syntax ' 
throughout the text and putting the errors in* italics, not “ to distract 
th^leamer too much.’’ ^ , 


^.v^SUBORDlN ATE METHODS^ 


l)t§ no. doubt grammars Whielhi detetTninied the 

earliest inkruction in the .subject in America put a premium upon the 


•* Prl«itlejr, pjrefac!e, XXII. “Murray, preface 3. 

^War4-d^. preface. IX. ' 

; Bwaro^' pp6lace^ iireface. XXI, .preface, 
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three. major methods of teaching we have just becti considering, viz: 
Memorization of rules, pursing, and correcting false syntax. All 
thre^, excjept possihlj' the last, are direct inheritances from the class- 
nmins of Latin grammar, and if we can believe Fisher, as cited above, 
the latter was inherited ajso. We have now to consider certain minor 
methoils. It must he lK)rne in mind that grammar included in 1800 
far more than it does to-du\v It was instruction in the use of the 
mother (ongtje, embracing inany of the purposes served to-day by 
composition, rhetoric, writing, reading, euphonies, declamation, and 
the rest. 

There is constant evidence as to the use of those additional func- 
tions of gi ainnpitical instruct ion. We may cite, for example, citiphasis 
upon the parallel study of reading from authors in the mother tongue. 
This was *to \n\ ihe means of l>ecoming familiar wfth good writers for 
the sake of observing good grammatical construction, as well as of 
getting lessons in mondity^ honesty^ and goodness. Many of the 
grammars have appendices with fables, prayers, catechisms, and the 
like, whidi wen* prescribed as a regular part of the stud}" called gram- 
mar. It is by no means improbable that in these parallel readings 
we have the origin of sc1mk)1 practices which have to-day eventuated 
in the study of the English classics. Franklin, however, seems to ' 
have had in inind a larger purpose in his proposals, approaching in 
1750 somewhat nearer our modern conception; that is, the English 
classics for their content as well as for literary excellence.*, 

('olet recommends the use of “ prettie hookes ” with “ lessons of 
godlinesse and honestie.’’ In tlie edition of 10*27 he enjoins teachers 
to “ 1 m‘ U) them your own selves also speaking with them the pure 
Latin very |>resent, and leave the rules."* 

Dilworth feels that thisyeading will help make palatable what he 
calls ‘‘ the pills of memorization.'’ * The author of the British Gram- 
mar gives his pupils a taste of the po(»ts: * Fisher has the master or 
one of the .scht»lars read to pupils from the best authors.® Ward uses 
the 3p*^*t*rtor as a suitable classic and selects from easy books 
“ examples for re<^lving,” * while Priestley collects examples from 

«R«‘cChnp. Iir. p. 44. ' 

•“For rfnfUnir of pood l>ookn, dlUicrnt Informnllon of toufrht moKtorfi. ntudlouH ndTf*ft> 
nnce ufA tatt Pa learners. bcnrliiR oloquont men ^penk. nod Anally bnay Imitation 

wltlt^wag^ imd pm. moro avnlleth ahortly to ifct the true elmiuent apeech. than all. tho 
tradttlona. nilea and precepta of roaatera.*" Uly. op. clt.. 3. 

♦**As Practice,. In all Aria, and Sclencea, la the great Medium of Isatructlon between- 
.Maater and Scholar, f would adviae nil Teachern, when .they flpd their licarnera renab |l|a_ 
Rulea of 'thia ^art (grammar » to, enjoin them nf. the name. time, to read the beat EngllaR/'' 
Ahthon, aa tl^e . Spectator. Tatter. Ouardlan. . etc. . , . and bantah from their .eyea aueli'-^ 
Orubstreet, Patera. Idle Pampbleta, lewd Tlaya. filthy Songa^ and nntfemlj Jeata wblehs 
. . . debauch the. Prlnelplea." Dilworth. preface, VIII-IX',. 



•Britlah. preface. XXll 
• Flaber, preface. X. 

» Ward, prefa^. ^ 
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the best authors an<l indicates that he, too, believes in the device.* 
Later authors seiuii largely to have ^iven up recon m lending? the prac- 
tice, perhaps l>ecaust* formal grammar is to an extent heroin inj;^ more .. 
confined in fts scope. 

Four other methods, i>r classroom devires, appear (piite frequently: 
Emulation, preferments, copying, and dictation. 

Brinsley is the champion of the fii-si of (hese. Jle ch^sires all to 
have their adversaries and to he so matched mnl placed that all may 
be done hv sjrifi/*® St»\vell has his pupils certify inaccuracies in 
each other s- ex ||ressif>ns, con>tantly correct in;]? each (»lher.'“ Brown 
passes the erroi-s of one pupil on to the next.” Here we seem to find 
indication of the practice “poiiijr to the hea<l of the line," so often 
descrilied by our fathers. Fisher was an espts'ially ardent advocate 
of emulation.” 

Similar in purpose, if not quite identical in practice, is the elaborate 
sy.stem of preferments descrilM»d by Brinsley." This has continnetl in 
^ all teachin^r up to the present ilay. Brinsley describes his plans for 
encourafTcinent in this wise: Bromntions*to higher classc»s: privinjr 
.higher places to those wlio do better: comn^endinfr everythin;; well 
done; ^rjvin^r rewards to victors in disputation and applguse to the 
victors; and conqiarin;; e.xerci-es in writin;; b«M)ks.!’' Fopyin;; miffht 
have l>een listed as a device fc>r aiding memory. However; it seems 
to have been considered a means of stimnlafin;; inten*st. a sad com- 
mentarv indeed iqym the dry-as-dnst pro<'esst‘s which it could be 
. thoupfht to relieve, Typical advice is found in Fisher,” in*Dil worth,” 
and in the British Grammar,” urpu" masters to have pupils copy 
exercises in l>oth prdse and verse for their “ evenin" copy.” 

Dictation i.s closely akin to c<q>yinpr and is even more frequent in 
the recommendations of the grammarians. Brinsley stron;;ly recoin- 

• Fried pr«^nrt< XXIII. 

• Rrlndley, op. r|t.. Mi. 

••fU'Well. pn'fnco, VII. VIII. • 

« •• When n boy nntrd nn (niprnprloiy In hid srhoolnin»***ii Kxpr< Kt«|on. ho wrltod ilown tho 
RztK*'****)on Jiidt nn It wod ntt<T(Ml : th(*n In* nddiiroH the Iliih* orornmntfir froni WhlHi tho 
Rxproddlon d«‘vlntoii. nml iinih.'rnenth hi» Innorfd the I'xproddlon <*orn*rto<I. For this Kt/nt. 
he recelvod n I'lop of .Vp|iltiiiHi- nnd tnkcd hid IMar** Su|MTlor to the Hoy H^hone Ezproddloo 
be corrocted.” . y - . 

The t«*acher dhonld "cnrofiilly diiporlotfnd . . rchi iirduld ; irivc the word to the next, 
when any one errd. and order the exerclne In Much a manner thnt either hla own volee. or 
the example of tho bent dchplarH. may itradnally correct the III hnbltii of the nwkward/tiU 
’ all ivnrn to recite with cleamesa. iindcrdlandlng well what they aay. and make It - 
.. Intelligible to othera,** 

, . - li “After they ore mnntera of leftera. ayllablea, and worda they will be able to remeihbcr 

\ to learn the atopa and markn., . : . . EmiUoy time In. 

writibg Worda down* whllat the Modier, or pne of the Scholark. readn a I*nragrnpti from 
V’ t|ie Spectator . . and let all that are appototi^ to write, copy front hla Reading, then 

‘to create an Emulation, compare the IMecca and place the Schotors according to the ‘Defect 
: of their rerfo.fniane«>a.*; Preface, IX-X. 

^ “Brlnaley, op, cit., -280 et aeq; , , ’ • 


:^FI*beri preface,. X.; 

^ M preface; IX,^ 


‘MiBrltlah, preface;^! V 
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monHed the practice.” Fisher also ” would Imve pupils keep alpha- 
lM*lical lists in pockethooks, the live of which lie constantly urges. The 
Hritish (iruimnar is likewise in favor of the device.** Sewell has 
pupils fake dictation on their slates and then thtTteacher corrects it,** 

* Dilworth al.so recon iinentls the exercise.***^ 

Tliere n»,nfMns to he notetl the use of copy h(H»ks, writiiifr exercises, 
and oral work. Hrinsley iwuuinends “ note Imoks of daily use with 
mke,'* and reipiires each pupil to possess “a little j)a]>er hooke to 
note, all new and hard words in.’* •* Fisher gives extended din*ctions 
for the use of copy books.” 

The Hritish (iranmiar, elaborating the discussion of dictation, gives 
it the nat-iire of a writing exercise. 'When a master dictates he ina\^ 
mix the rules, making the exercise* as pnmiiscuous as he cluMises. Let 
a tyro “ first copy tlie .several Fxercises, and then write them a second 
time from Dictation,” then correct it ami copy it again. The author 
advances this ns a reavon for making his book so short. He also com- 
mends the writing of an anonymous letter with the purpose that 
“ One Kxercise should he daily to write a Page or English, and after 
that to. examine every word hy the Oranunar Uules; and in every Sen- 
tence they have coinpos<*d. to oblige tliem to give an Account of the 
English Syntax and Construction.'*” 

Sewell recpiires pupils to write on their sliites. and has in tlie appen^ 
dix a chapt’er for praefice in letter writing.” Ward has the study of 
grammar accompanieil hy the eompositinn of short letters.” Brown 
gives four ehnpters of exorcis«*s adapted to the four parts of the sub- 
ject, which are to be written out by the learner. ‘-The greatest 
‘ peculiarity of (he method is that it requires the pupil to speak or 
write a great deal, and the teacher very little.”” 

-Fishers hook and tlie British Grammar are pai*ticularly emphatic 
in recommending oral work, the form^ making pupils pronounce 

nrIn«Jo.r. op. clf., -10 nnd 124. - - 

*• FtKlior. profftco. VI. 

. " Brltloh, prefiico. XIII. 

• SowrII. prefneo. VII. 

•• nam'ortli. profaro. VI. 

■ nrlodlo.v. op. rlt.. 4U and 124. 

•** ,I.ot tho Mnator wrlti* down all tholV ^mln-apolt wordn rich! .In tholr Wrltlns-Rooks, 
lo bo kot hy l.loart bofon* fhoy Icovo lliom and wtlbnl. mako each Scholar wrifo hta own 
Into an AlphnWtIcal Porkot book kopt for that Piirpoao.** !!o alao. rooomihonda that t|ie 
0aator write mlaapollod wordK Info tho ptiplla* wrltlni; l»ooka. Porhnpa wo havo t.boM 
hooka tho korm of oompoalt Ion work which ftrat camo about. ITSO. Flaher. preface. XI. 
••Brltlab, IV. VI. XiX * 

.M**'Now 'and then aa a. General Exorclso. I make my puplla wrfte down op tbflr Slatap,, ^ 
a aoloct a«*iifonco. ’aa I dlrtaio to thorn : each oho koopa hfa P.orformnhco cloae to hlmaelf..^. 
Oh Exatnlnafion thoao .whpao- r«>rformancoa appear oorroot. are ranked In a : Soporthr 
Place, anil- to prove that they have written eorreetly, by Pln^ of ^ndmneat, and not as ' 
the iWeet of Cbnnor. I m.nke them rectify fhd Error of Inferior Boya, by quotlof the ^ 

, Rirte of Grammar, from which each Kfror |a a Deviation.** Sewell* preface^ VIL. 
apj^hdli for letter writing la. on page of 8ewiall*a Grammar. ; 
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orally in prasn<lv,** the latter requiring them to's|)oak every ilay their 
unwritten thoughts.** 

7. METHODS USED BY HUGHF^ AND BYERLEY. 

So far the emleavnr I)os l>oon to sliow how tl»e methoila of teaching: 
A pramnmr in the Latin an<| rote |>eriot1s wen*, witjilmt slipht varia- 
tion, the inethofls iisetl in iiistrnctinn in Latin grammar. This chap- 
ter may filtinply cIom* with a <leseTiptinn of methods usnl in two 
prominent Enjrhsh ffianunar schools in New Vork in 17G0 and 177ih 
respeetively. Eortnnntely. IIii^h Hughes and Tliomas liyerley have, 
left cim*fiii explanation c»f their metho<ls. The description of these 
• masters is also* stron^r evidence tliaf English grammar was wmin/ir to 
occupy in a few American sclnuds a fvisition very clowly resemhiinjr 
that held hy Latin grammar in cj[assical scimols, indeed, that identical 
methods were employed in t he teaching? of both. 

HITCHES. 

In 1771 Ihijrhes modified his program, at lea-^t he so claims, to lay 
pi'eater stress upon English. II is advert is4»ment of that year ivads: 
“ Orthoepy, or Just Pronunciation, which the. Pupil is tauprht, not 
• hy Precept alone: hut hy Occular Example . . . with proper Stop.s, 
Emphasis, Cadence. Quantity, and a Delivery, varied and proverne«l 
by,-a(*nse/’ •* » ^ 

In 1771 Iliijrhes lnul changed his program into that of a thoroiiph- 
poinpr English jrrammar school. On Deceinlx*r 80 he announces: 
‘‘The Stil).scril>er propo.^ies, if encoura^l. to teach the English Lan- 
Grammatically/' It is to lx* noted here that the method pro- 
posed is prohahly unfamiliar, fir at least not common, in New York 
and that “ if encourafred indicates the flepemlenco of private-school 
men upon the desires of patrons, of which concerning his new prQpo.sal 
he is jJomewhat in doubt, Iluj^hes thiis^descrihes his methods: 

When the pupil ran read fluenrly and write n T>e(rlhle Hand Ii*^ Hhiill l»o taiitrlif 
the Enirllsh Afvidenre," or the Projiertlea of the Parte hf Speech, ns dlvldwl and 
explained by the latest and moat eminent EnpIlKh Grammarians; that Is Dr. 
Lowth. -Dr. Priestley, and others. 

j After which he will he tniicht to parse dlajiinctlvely. then/moflall.T. and 
Instrupted In the Rules of Enpllsh .Syntax : and. when he Is sufficiently skilled 
, In them, to account for the Construction of Sentences In General, he will receive 
TiOfisons of False Spelling and Irregular Concord, etc., taken from some classic 
. Authors but rendercfl iiiiarommntfcal for the Purpose of trying hts Jndgment. 
^'hen he baa r^e^ these as the Original ns his KnoWletlge of Grammar 
Will he will be'showj iHPiiuch Irregtilnrltleii as may hare escaped his 

Noitice: either Id tlw Orthographical or .Syntactical Part 


the' study of .EogUsb granmM^hfglDS essctlj .wbera^^ 


IFIeber. preface. XI. 

* Rrltfahf preface. XX VII I. 

»N. Y. G. and W. P. B.. W. 1771. 
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Thotip win almv bo solwtPil from rtlffpri'm Aulhom In varlona Sob- 

JertH; iiimI from iln* Works of llios** who an* tla* im»st Cvlehrntwl, 

for tlio KhiriiiM'f* of ihoir Ki»lstohiry WritimXH: ii» Ihls KIml of CoiutHmltloii U 
}irkiiowlo<1}!o«l to W as tUlIh lilt tis aiiy;.iiml of uroaior ruilfy. The i‘rrontH»iw 
Part ill ovrry Utswhi will llkowls** ho iiifMllilMl. At one 1 1 mo it will ('iiiislst of 
false S|s‘|llnit alone: ... at am»tlior of fnlsi* tNnieonl : . . . the next l»erliaisi will 
niiisist of iMtth: . . . the foni ili may n«>i ho eom|Hisnl of either of ilienu hut may. 
ooiitnlii some liiiii‘*iinioio's or Vulgarisms, eie. ; the tlflli may retain nil the 
foroptim; Iii|iro|irleties. ami the hist, none of thorn, of whioh the |tii|iil iieiM not 
lie appruisiHl. for lteaH»»iis, that an* t*s» evhloiit to nN]iiiro a lUrital. To the 
l>rtH*tHMtlni: exerolsin* will sin*ti*«nl others on tho Nature ami I’si* of Traimiioal* 
thm: . . . the"" K1 lira's of all the Parts of S|mhs‘Ii, ns use«l hy the lM»«t Writer*, 
toieether with the us** of Syiioiiytmnis Terms, ... ^ 

A tleiieral Kiiowlisitfe of all whieli, Jolta'il to Pcaolhi*. will enable Youth 
lo avoid the many ortlio;;i-!i|iliinil 1*>ntrs. Itarhartsins. hielepint ICe|M*tlthmfk 
and namlfest Solnisms. whieh they are ».tlierwis«' liable lo run Into, and in 
Time, wliirli render them Masters 4tf an nisy. KIo'..\imi Style, hy whioh they will 
lieistnie eaimhle of eonve^klu;: llioir Sonilmeiits with ('hiirness and Pwlsloii. In 
a isiholst* and airnsaihle .Manner, as wtdl wiiii lte|inlatloii to theiiisetvi^ a* 
I>eli;:lit to their Frionds. \ 

U*tstly. Him* the Politiin:: of a Iiisoonrs** re<|iiln*s JiidpiieHt and a iiion' liitl* 
imife Ai-qiiaiiitame with the .^yntaoileal <Hder of Words and SenteiiooH. than 
ih**'.tloiiorallty of Youtli eaii Im» |m»ssi»smsI of. to whh’li may ls» iiddtHi the unsi*t- 
MhsI State that Piniotiiatioii itself Is really In: so that very few |mH*lw«» Rules 
ean ls» itiveii. without ihimerons ICxeepthnis, whioh would nitlier etuharass the 
Pupils hy otmiiniially Hmrohlin: of their lh< thiiiarles. In quest t»f Primitive* « 
and tlndr lh*riv*atlves. as well as the roiislttiieni Parts of roni|Hiiiti«1 Terms; 
hesidos loariiiiii! the I Nqioiideiioe llihl thrir Nathe l^yimiiiKe has on Itself; will 
also tn-asiire up hi ilieir Memories a vast. .^l«»ok iW Wonls, from the purest 
Writers: imd what Is of liitlnltely inort» Value, tlndr Just ImhiiltloiiRi as every 
one of thistdass will have .lolmson's IMrtloiiary hi notavo.“ • 

BYKRLRY. ' 

Hvorlev is the iintlinr «»f tho soooml ernimnmr writton hy an Ameri- 
can ami published in this coimlrv, "’A PUiin and Kusv Introduction to 
Knglish (iraiiiinar,’- 177:h In the same year wc fiiul him advertising 
an English gninimar .school in New York City, giving a detailed 
recoixl of the iiiethodsof teaching iiseil in his various classaes. 

Bycrley, like Franklin and other Amontaudianipions of the 
mojiiertongue, had bet»n reading John Locke.** Inlha. advert lament 
*o/liis school, he sets forth the necessity of giving tip the study of 
Latin for the purpose of learning English graimhar. quoting I^ke 

AdTerttsemsDt In N. Y;'0. and W. P. B., D**c. 30. 1771. / . / 

••Byorley. after quoi In* I^ke and I^owth. pontlnuwi; ** Iterefofore It was thongbt s 
competent kaowledad of the knallah could not be acqulrt^ frithout aotne prevloua a^uatnt-| 
Van« With the liatin Toninie: which therefore became the only Vehicle ©f srammatlcid.* 
Inatructlon. This error arohe'fi^m a too part lal FondiUsiii for tMt In whlch^ 

formerly flit Bervlco -of the Church; . the THtnalfitlon of the Bthlei atfSs.lbfMit other Bohkav 
were printed. . ; . Men. however, too often . wcrlflee. their i’ndcnitiiiidlnir at the fhrlnt i 
of . Ancient Cnatom. Thus the Practice oi aeudlntf 'Yotiiha to leafn Engllab at . a LattB*^ 
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nt lonpth on the unwisdom of cnm]>ellint; « lad to learn ‘‘ the Roman 
I<an{^iagc” \rhen he is at the same time tliNigiuMl for a “ trade.” 
There ran Ik* little <ionht that the seeming |)raetical)ility of English 
graniuinr and of theso-eall(>d English ediioation in gi*nenil— a conten- 
tion first advttiired hy Ijoeke — was the most powerful argument for the 
, vernaeiilar. ‘ * 

^ After thus setting forth his reasons Ityerley sketches his plan for 
, ‘‘An English (tramniar .'iehmd which will U> opened the first of next 
month. This title, like Hughes's, which was called “An English. 
Ctraminar and Ceneral School, indicates that there were attempts to 
ostahlish English .seluKilson the same order as the secondary grammai- 
schools hemtofore known in the colonies. " . 

In the lowest Class xvlll Im> w|i« have tK-«.|Vl.uf lmi>er- 

feclly laHahl lo reail: with wlnmi tlie flninst Car.- sliall U> takim to eorre<>t ill 
Ilahlls In Iteaillna; aivt.lo form a Jnst 

In iIm« ne.xt Class the .Si liolar sliall Ih> initl'at.sl in the erainnmlleiil Instliiiies- 
ami lh.>se..i.tron8l.v,llj[.sl on tlo> Mln.l l..v fr.s|.tent farslna of tlie most ani.r.tv.sl 


l lif ihlnl will fiitriNliirt* tli4^ srimljir tu ;in A« giiaitilnntv wlilf tho Syntnx ami 
Klllpsls; «\|C|| uf whirl! s|i;il) |m> inriiit.ilral ln ji (%mrsr of rtMtlhi!; kucIi IkmiK's 

H8 limy rimiiKr tlir ytimm AMrnilon. aiid lniv.‘ ml Trii.lriiry; hr .Kri»|»'h 

^nhlOR. Tho Moral MIsirlInnry, Tlio Urlllsh Pliitiiivh. Cay's Fal.lc^/noau|l,*R of 
Illsiory. or of VJrnip mitl A'l. t*, / # 

In liilR I Inns thr S« li<i|ar will hr frr«)nriilly rxorrls 4 *t| In thr I^ts lrn'tlon of 
Irremihir ami tloftrilvo Vt*rhs. and tlio KxrloiHrs of Parslnt: will tn* (NinrlniKHl 
Tlw fourih riaRK Avlll ho forniod out t.f th..so Srimlats who holnj; most pro* 
flch‘nt 111 thoir ^rhniiiiath^il KxitoIhos an' wiitly lo Ik» iiiKtnirhNl In a nroiwr and 
elofmiil Motliod of nnidhif: Trost*. 

The IsmlsM IIS.-.I III this C..nr,s<.. trill he . hlefl.v History of the Worlil, History of 
RliKlIsh. Iiilr.sln.tion to IN.Ilie Is'iiriiiiiK. Sem-ea's .Morals. .\n<'ienl History 
IlNory of .Aia.-rlcii, Ilorlaiiirs fhysles. iin.l Astro.Th.s.l„sy. l;.s.n«uiy of Ilummi 

In the llfih Class the scholar will la* iiilllat.>.l in the Proprieties amt Ileaull.-s 
of remllnK P.H'try. .■x.-ii.|.litle.l In tin- \V..rks of Thomson. -Oniv. Pone amt 
Mlllop. .* ^ ’ 

• The .Scholars of the f.mrtli amt fifth Classes will la* occasionally Instructed in 
the Art of fainlllar I/etter writing. 

SUlilMARr OP METHODS IN THE LAm AND aOTB PERIODS. 

W hat then may bo concluded concerning the methods of the years 
1750 to 1823 in America? 

^hool conirmitM]. wlthnut nny fmiufrloii about the rroprloty of If, till Mr l^ke Tcnfured 
la » >e conduct of a Father who iihoutd waite hla own Money and hla Bon'a Time 

^In4let ting him to lenrn the Rom in Language.'* , , , . 

*fy i. ® disciple, of Loclie id mattera of .dlaclpllnc alao At the *iui j%f kim 

fe^f tlaemudt do on tba Model of 

be adopted. Thr^veral 

' V Jo fflost ^hoola . . , are oftener attended with bad than with good C^naeoMnrM 
‘ aball be my i^Mte to reason or shame them out of their Paulta by affectiooate Armi 
^ ,i. * n“ • P“''"c I>ls*rsce smoDK ihelr Frltowi •• 
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1. Tlu* ti'xtl.KM»ks ill ponoral ilw wore mmlcloil strirtly after the • 
l^ntiiL liml their authors mlvised inetlio<ls of instnietion which liad 
Ikh ‘11 useil in tem-hinp Latin ^i-aniimir for 300 years. 

2. The ootntnon ronception of ^rnmmitr — as the art of writinjx nnd 
speakiiifj a hinpm^ with oorreetness and propriety— was one which 
confnsiMl the nature of grammar with the laudable purpose of teach- 
ing it ami ol>tained. wiili few rxei'ptions, throughout tlie two periods. 

3. Instruction proceeded witliont exception from the wrong iinit^ 
the Word. This was the natural re.sult of the seemingly logical p^ocess^ 
of lieginning with the simplest .elements and proiTcding to the com- 
plex, ^n reading and in/graniinar, because of this procedure, the 
.V-R-C metluMl was destined to nunain fixeil until the revival led by 
Hoi*hco Mann. All the grammars iH'gan with the parts of speech. 

4. There was but little connection l>etween the parrtitlikv rei)etitioii 
of rules and any real understanding of them.*'* 

5. Relatively little effort in writing or speaking was made to apply 
the rules of grammar. AYillihm R. Fowle, the eililor of The Common 
Si'luKd JournaL writing of his own education aliout 1800, said: 

We-w«*re iHluont**!! iit one of the Itesf . . . hut. tillliou^li we HtuiUetl 

English irriiininnr M»ven yenrs ninl n silver nie«1al for proaHeney. we 

never wrote n sei!ieii<-*» of Eiipllsh nt m IiooI. ami never Uhl nnytblni; tb«t hnd to 
do with wrltini: or eoiiversntlon * ^ 

The common prenedure was in theory from rules to practice: but 
it was practice involvetl in the application of formivlahle exercises of 
syntax, etymology, and parsing and end loss exercises in correcting 
false syntax. It is true that in dictation, writing exercises, and speak- 
ing we have seen, in embryonic form, the beginnings of our modeni 
composition and literature: but these WTre strictly subordinated to 
the all-powerful trilogy of met hods- -memorization, parsing, and 
false syntax. 

In short, from the viewpoint of the best modem practice, liefore 
1823, Kirglish grammar was badly taught in every respect. The 
nature of the textbooks them.selves is enough to warrant that conclu-> 
sion; but when the evidence is added of the wretched incompetence 
of teachers and the corroborating testimony of every man who was 
a student of grammar during that periovl a.ssurance is rendered 
doubly sure. In almost the same terms Brinsley uses for his own 
schobi in 1620 ho might have described the practices of Hughes’s and 
Byerley’s schools a century and a half later. 


• An dbiiorter, •faking of 1S26. Mya; baa bwn extanalrely Intr^dc^^ 

. . . Children a ^.iwiulred to* comroU the gramjniar to memory. Thla wat <be atiidy toC' 

. frammar. i . . It may be aaid V . . that scarcely anyone underatdod ahytbind he paaacd,, 
over." 

• Editorial, Ci n, J. 2fiS. Ifowle was the editor of two rather ot>Muiw arammarn 

in the period which tiirned the study toward the adenco of aentenoea and' the prncUed of) 
writing. ‘ ^ \ 

‘ : rgid cbip^ iv/pp. w f ^ .-v/;' ‘ 


i 


Chapter VI. 

GRADUAL CHANGES IN METHOD BEFORE 1850. 


' In the preceding chapter we have seen the methods used in teaching 
Latin grammar transferred with .slavish imitation to English. In 
brief, grammar was looked upon as the art of speaking and writing 
correctly. This art was to be acquired by learning page after page of 
rules by rote/‘ of which no application whatever was made by the 
pupils.*^ Memorizing came to be .stipplemehtcd by parsing according 
to strict Latin methoils^® and by correcting endless examples of 
false syntax.^* Moreover, the quest ion-and-nnswer method, putting 
a premium on verbatim recitation of memorized parts, prevalent 
before 1800, had not entirely disappeared in 1830.^* Grammar was 
begun by very young children and w’as accompanied by no oral dis- 
cussion and by no composition.* Teachers wore very deficient.^* The 
result of these methods was little more than a mystification of the 
pupils, with no appreciable improvement in grammatical m‘curacy.^^ 
\ In short, the eariy instruction in grammar in America up to the end 
lof the first quarter of the ninetiH^nlh century proceeded on tHe wrong 
basis — that of inflections; it began with the wrong unit — the word, 
jand it followed entirely erroneous methods of study in proceeding 
from theory and rules to , practice instead of rever.«iing the process.^* 


J. T. Buckingham, Am. J. of Ed., 13, 1.32; Koah WVU«lcr. Ibid.. 2rt. 100; W. K. Oliver, 
Ibid.. 218. 

• «WaIIIa, Com. Sch. 5. nsr.01, 6. 

^ Aa Indicating the Latin extreme, Miirray'it Grammar makca ponRlhle 00 forma In the 
pluperfect tense of the anbJunctlVr mood. 
t*Tbls seema.to have been Introduced by Lowth'a Grammnr In 1758. 

Wallis, op. clt., .85; WIckersbam, Illat.' of Ed. In I'n.. 20O; Am. An. of Rd. and Ins. 
(1882). 268. . 


See Chap. IV. p. 92. 

^'Rept. Committee Common Schools, Conn.. Am. An. of Ed. and Ins. (1832). 247. 

Horace Mann said In 1827 ; ** It. Is not a perfect knowledge of a treatise on grammar 
or a. surprising fluency In parsing that will serve to produce . . » correctness In expres* 
Sion.” Am. An. of Ed. (1827),. 681-2. # 

^.W. C.’Woodbrldge, a prominent schoolman of Boston, says: ** Nothing- Is more coin-, 
noil tbarn for children to recite It (the grammar). In coiitsei (tro or three times. In 
/nany of our acbools, a portion of the day, through the greater part of one winter term 
; of itbree or four months, is devoted to committing to memory the rules and dednltlons of 
etymologlr/^^ following amusing calculation ; ”.Tbe' average-time spent In’ 

'^^:e0ninittlny'^ colled;; to ’memory, -Is at- least one' month'^tb. m ptipll'' epn* 

emei^; >nd‘ this time is eptIrelyViost; ; New^EngUn^i coiitalps .1,064,5618' inhabitants,. 
iMyibhttt -on^ dd wbomVareKbetween 4; gild, f6 . years it' age. ' One' scholar lh< ten , V' * 

Iv^ e^mmepces the aittidy of grammar every year. The amount of time lost annually is epulya^ 
'lent to 4,072 years.” Then, estimating the cost of schooling as $1.50 a week,' be adds : 

V of Let this waste.be. coot Iniied every 

^lw:iaAr for SQ yeart^ and the anlbuht’ is nearly ten mUllons of : dollarn,** Am. J. and A^ of ' / 
andti Ins, ' (1881) »'!170rlfi 1 C A'r.tf.A, .V**; 

, -iM 


CHANGES' IN METHOD BEFORE I860. 
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The ensuing period between 1823 and 1847, called above the pacing 
period, was a time of conflict between the traditional ideals and 
methods just mentioned and innovations fostered largely by the trend 
toward inductive study which characterized some school practices of 
that day. During this period four grammatical textbooks dominated 
the field. In 1823 Snnuiel Kirkhani i)ubli.shed in New York his “ New 
and Systematic Order of Parsing” and in 1825 his “ English Gram- 
mar in Familiar I^ectures.” In the same yeixr and State Goold Brown 
published his “Gramihaticnl Institutes.” Peter Bullion’s Grammar 
of 1834 was the third. Boswell Smith’s two !)ooks — his grammars on 
the inductive and on the productive systems, respectively — had 
appeared in 182^> and 1831. Smith was. a Massachusetts author; 
Bullion lived in New York. These four texts we.have seen were fairly 
successful in outdistancing all rivals l\v 1830, almost entirely displac- 
ing Murray and Webster^® w'ith their imitators. 

At the end of the period upon which we are entering William H. . 
Wells, ’w'ith iiis “ School Grammar,” of 1840, and Samuel S. Greene, 
with ‘‘TheWnalysis of Sentences.” of T847. appeared upon the scene. 
These men produced the first of those texts which, after the middle / 
of the century, were to bring about still another revolution in prin- 
ciples and school practice. They were the culmination of the influ- 
ences which we shall see at work during the 25 years preceding them, 
ushering in permanently the conception of grammar as a science of 
sentences.®® 

The present chapter endeavors to tt^ace the most important influ- 
ences which produced the breaking away from the conception of 
grammar as an art and prepare«l the \\i\y for the conception of it as a 
science, a state finally attahied by 1850. It will treat -al.'^o the aoebm- 
panying changes in metluxls of teaching \K»fore that 'date.®' The 
second quarter of the la.st century w'as by far tlie most interesting 
and important period in grammati<*al instruction, surpassed in inter- 




.. Woodbridffp In wrltiiyjr of tlio yonr In n Vlrclnln ol»*inontnry itchool of 1S47 th« 

rule In grammnr win»: ** ronimlt |ho Mi; print (h«* Arm time: on llu* Rooond rotlow tbo 
l»fir and llltio print, rerhufim. Ao I wont tliroituh Smltirn (friimmnr on the ProdiictlTe 
KyMpm. (What It prodnopil In’ mo* Honvon only knowK.t ''Almoat all loMon -i;ol tin/? waa Ijy 
heart.*'' E. S. .loynoa. qtiotod. Iloathwolo.' Illat. of Kd. In Va.. 111. , 

<»8pp Chap. IV. p. 80. SinlUi'a GrammarH wera naed mon* than all othora corohlitpd Itt 
Maaaachiiaptta durinj; tbpap. decadea. Riilllon. Rrown. Smith, and Klrk^am divided iha 
grammatical (le)d of Npw York about evrnly nmonif them. . 

MWelifl defines itrammar aa “the aclence which ^raata of the prlndplea of Krammar.V 
EnKliab grammar. tearh<*n fpot la] (he qrt of apeaklnR and writing the Knallah. I.anffiidfh>, 
correctly.** Bch. Gram., 20. Greene anya: “KnjrUah Krammiii' tenchea the princlplea'af^ 
.'the^Eaiitllati language.**, ; Anhlyala. 2()3.' By l«no the conceptfon of krfiinmnr a^ 
waa firmly idswl lii aebbol practice', ^ ,Eyen Gobid hroWn. yirho lii 1823 hn<l defined y Engllih , 
Grammar la the Art of Bpedklhit and writing the Knytlah langtioyb correctly *y ( InatlttUei;.^ 
15). modifli^ hla' definition tp conform to- tbe-.iiPwer \c6iiccptlon In 1851.' . Grain'. fof^ 
'Oram.; 45. ‘ 

HTite advances In picthoda after 1850. liefUnnlna with Wrlla and Oreene, .carried; on^ 
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est only by the movement on foot at the jiresont tiimv by whicll gram- 
mar is being relegated to its proper place as a piwely incidental study. 

1. THE NATURE OF THE DOMINATING TEXTBOOKS. 1823-50. 


Samuel Kirkbam’s -two lx>oks, particularly his “(Vrainmar on the 
Productive System,” retidied enormous popuiaVity, especially in New 
\ork and adjoining States,'^* 'In several important respects Kirk- 
hams textbooks differ from Murray’s, which, tlu*y <lid so much fb 
displace. Fhey made a decided advance in indluxls of teaching. 

Kirkham illustrates in a series of familiar talks the various 
rules and de^nitions in an eiKfeavor to bring them within the com- 
prehension of the learners; tawnd, be introduces an imposing new 
.system of parsing.'* ^The chief innovation in his parsing, as differing 
jfrom Murray and IVehster, is that Kirkham introduces it very early 
dn his study, immediately after his treatment of nouns and verbs, 
;while the older gramniarians po.stpone the siibjtKt until the pu|)il had 
mastered 160 pages (in Murray) of etyinolog>’ and syntax.” Kirk- 
ham’s third innovation 1*5 his use of a series 'of devices for recognizing, 
the various parts of speech and their functions in a scuitence.” 

•. three innovations are^lesigned to accomplish two*j)urposes 

which .seem to have I>een largely unrecognized by the grammars of the 
preceding periods, namely, the intelligent understanding b\\the pupil 
of the parts he was learning and immediate self-activity on the pupil’s 
part, in practicing the new principle just as so(»n as he has acquired it. 
Rememliering now that “ stic k clo.se to the Ixjok ” was the order of 
the day, it is easy to infer what the influence of Kirkhanrs methods 
mast have been in .school practice, \ r 

. ........ . ^ — : 

“ Oinp. I V. p. S4. . > 

By the Rorornl Imnk lj» snl«1 to li:ivc n .'icth d Hm ono hun«1n*t1 nn«l ••d)ti(»n in 

N**w York. Itnrnnril. Am .T. of 14. 7Ct:t. 

The wrlttT l« ii^lne a hook " Rmfiiflh Crnmmnr hy .Toiaoph Hull ifflrat 

^^#dltlon. RoRtoQ. lS2«i. Kovonth edition. Miivtlrhl, Ky.. is:n. In ti noi>> tin* niiUior Rnya 
tbiit KIrkhnm «loh* IiIm plan of |tro<vt|iiro' from him. IltilJ iumr thi> vitno* onlor of ptirHini; 
BR KIrkhnm. niimoty, hy tninHiHiHitlon. rn> ii;iyK: •'TI-.Im ouh r jin ? tlirn:* riilcR liiivt* ltr«>n 
. .. C 9 |iIhJ hy wrlirr* on Entrlltth tlrnm'mnr an«1 prcsfnii-d tm . riclnal. Itijt ii rcfrrmrf to* 
the dntc of rhi* itulh«i;’R cof.yrl»riit . , In tl»<» forly-njxfh y.nr of tho I ndcp“nd»n<‘f of 
lh«* rnltcd Hiiifcii (ivi:i» will prnvo It to hi* n pint'hirlsni.'* rrrf:ioi-. XIV. W*» do ntd 
pretond to p»iMR on flu* m< rlfR of tli*» rliilm. fhi rc Is rvidonf truth tiuit (dthi»r Hull 04 <pl..d 
Kirkhfiro. or vIco yrrHii ; tin* irnmiinotlriit tronttnrnt of hr.ih Is* <>ti iih rntlndy difrcrciit ylano 
from thnt of enrlli-r wrlti-rn wo biiv«‘ wi*n. Ilowovyr. tiitliouKh tl;*» rjiRc. lookn hml for 
Klrkhflm. It w«k n;rtoIply h^. not Hull.* who wnn ItUliiimtitil .In HpnndInK the now 
. .* (Dovofiiont. 

'•J\V . ■;.,** l*'^*** ®xnini)i<* : Tho nomlniitlvo rnno Is tli«* nctor*, or aiihjoct of tlio. yorh*; nn. .John* 
example. Which |« ! ho yerhf You know. It la flio word irrttrn, hocaiiRif thlR 
word alicolflo i/o;;thnt fa. It oxpWaHOH iueffoa ;"tlu*rororo.uc^oriilni|t to tiiiCdoO 
: ac/U-r :vorh. And you know; too. that the noun John la the ortor. tlH-n fore .folft la 

£;.;;;' ;in the Ire tifao'td ’the verb wriioa. Knkr Gram ^ 

h'f ,: ** ■* The Order Of pareint/ a liolatlvo Pron'fftin la— n pronoun, and wfiy?— rMiillvo. and 
, w and wiiyT^ltule.—C’iiae, and why ?-• Rule. -.-Utvilno II.*’ Ihid., Ita. 

V; ^ “ It .Vi only fnlr 4 lo any that editlona of Murray’R. 

each exorcfW ’buf In n much . 

W Aoy word^hat aonae of;c:ihe'** 4 rif<i 

‘ will niilki htnae^Lwhen pTfM^Jlby ** to 


AhriUitmont after 1820 alao. place 
taoro judlmenla ry wa>... ■' ^ \ 

►re'1t:-1a/a.'.hoMn.V AW|t;w4ild-;ik'lch>J 
ibwaJi. ■■44, f'-'o 
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Kirkham musirk- coixvnnn;:: Ins innovations: “All (earlier writ- 
ers) overlooked w|uit the author c^ciiisitlers a very important object, 
a si/stemafick order of parHtnfj: and nearly all have neglected 
to develop niul explain the principles in such a manner as to enable 
the learner, without great difliculty, to comprehend their nature and 
use.-’®^ lie disclaims originality in subject matter, admitting frankly 
that he copied Murray, luif claims great credit f(»r changes in presen- 
tation and in method.®* AAV may conclude that Kirkham’s main 
attack was on purposeless rote ineinorization, aiming, as he did, to 
make the pupils understand what tliey learned, and that while he 
retained parsing and the correcting of false syntax he made definite 
attempts to compel practice to accompany learning step by step. 

Smith s Inductive and Pro<luctiv5. Gninimars. 18*20 and 1831, were 
• produced frankly on the leading principles of IVstalozzi. This prin- 
ciple Smith states as follows: ^ 

The chilli should he repinhMl not ns the mere recipient of the Ideas of others, 
hut ns an naetit cnptihle of coIhHdiii;;. and orl^IiodhiK. ntid prodneinc most of 
the Ideas which jire necessary for Us (sliicntion. when jircs«*riHMl with the ohJtH*ts 
of fucts from which they may In* derived. . . . Such Is the productive system, 
hy which the jiowers of the pupil lire calh.Hl Into coinplAe exercise hy rc<]iiiring 
him to iittcnipt a tusk uimidcd. and then assisting him In his own errors. . . . 
They distinguish carefully I»ctw»*en knowledge and the men ns of pcrc(\ivlng 
It....**" . 

The pretentious idea of the productive sy.stem, when worked out in\ 
practice, is not at all impressive. Throughout the book the, produc- 
tive method amounts to putting in the text explanations which the 
teacher might have made orally.**! I'he productive approa<*h to rule 

••‘•The HystcmntU'k order Inld down In lids work. If pursih*d l»y the pupil, rompeln him 
to apply every dellntl ion ':iiid -every rule Unit npperttiliiH to every word he pnrxes without 
having a question put to him liy the teurher. . . . The not her Im nnxioim to have the 
absurd p.t'nctleo ... of ciiuhUik tetirners to roinmlt tind recite deilnltions and rules with- 
otif any sltnultuneoii.s iipplloation of them to prnctleiil exninph's tmmediatery abolished.** 
Ibid., 11. 

"•Preface, stereot.vpe ed., i'hltndolphln. IS.'IS, .% 0. • 

Smltb'H Productive Is really three granoniirs In one. Part t. covering -10 imges, con*» 
tntna the pnrta of apeech and treats 11 rules of syntax. Part II. Intended for the nt»xt 
' higher class, rovers tpp. 41.-tMtt exactly the same 1 1- rules, going Into much more detail,* 
with more elalM»rate pursing, and addlng'-exerclsek in syntax, together with sentences to 
l>e corrected. It adds more rules, completing. 22 rules of syntax. Part III Is entity 

8yataz** and Is really a rearrangement of Murray^s large grammar. Murray's 22 rulea 
are given In order, with hts treatment of^ach.- Above each of Miirrny'a rules Smith 
places the. numlH*r of his rule which corresponds, adding nine to the list. This part might 
have been used by a pupil In his third year of grammar. The fact that It Included three 
grammars In one .may have accounted for the popularity of the bppk In part; iinderon^ 
cover la ^ material, for tlireo consecutive years of, gramnuiticol: study, the secdipl. ,tlif^ 

.... ..k. MM ulnliMrMfiMt,'. Ac t'ltA nvniiAJtltit# • '* 


• thtriA each lietng.an elnlmratlon' of the preceding. 

•I. Tlf the Npup. : 

Qf What Ip your ‘mhmel . . 

' V. \ybat Is the iiam.e of the town in which you live? 
What does the word lioun mean? 

An*. The Word iipiin nienos name. 


fr\ 
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0— negatives in the same sentence are equivalent to an affirma- 
tive — runs in this wise: 

Nefoitive means denyluf?; and litUrhilnf;. asserting; or decliiiiua i> 08 ltively. A 
sentence in whleli someth iii»; Is denl^ la a tioKaitive one. and u tk^iitetice In 
whi^ soDietlitn}; is athnutHl ... Is an attiriimtivo one. . . . The phrase. ** I 
have nothiufi:/' lias t»m* negative, and iiiea ns. •* I have not anything." The 
phrase “1 have-not nothing" . . . must mean . . . ** I have something." 

Then follows tlic rule. Sutith's idea is good, hut when tlie objects 
dealt with are words whicit are inere symbols of meanings, when the. 
objects dealt with are gi;ummatical rehUion;>hips and merely logical 
concept.s, the method f<>r becomes .extremely laborious. It ' 

is formal, stiff, and heavy. Ilotrenu*, bis efforts at explanation and 
self-activity on the part of the piqul^were pioneer atteini>ts in a diffi- 
culf field. At the close of this period mueli of the labori(»us ^xplnna- 
,tion placed in the b(M»k« of Kirkham and Smith is left to the teacher 
Jn the form of “ Onil Instruction.*' 

In quite another direction lies the real merit of Smitlts innovations. 
He has one st»t of exercbes running throughout his text, which con* 

. stitiites a decided step in advance. 'I his is a series eiUitle*! “ Sentences 
to be written.*' For example. “ AVill you write one sehtenee diserib- 
ing the business of an instrneter'^ One. the h'isimv: of a doctor ? 
One, the business of a lawyer? One of a siirgivin. . . . One, of the 
directors of a bank.’***^ This pioneering in the field of .sentence build- 
ing renders liim worthy (»f a place of high honor. Of cours;* composi- 
tion was not unknown, but the writer has seen no seriotH attempts 
earlier than Smith to u.se it in <*h)se a.-.<ociation wdth grainiiuitical 
in.struction. This .•^entenet* hnilding is one of the most promising 
innovations in any te.xtbook up to lN*» I. ^ 

Smith adds one other feature worthy of mention. At the^foot Of 
each page he places a set of cpiestions covering the principles developed 
on the page. IVesmnably. many a class recitation consisted in the 
teacher's reading these qiie.stions and receiving corre.sponding answers 
by the pupils. This in reality was a Imckward .*^tep. The verv^iieces- ^ 
sity of framing a .suitable question c<»mpels the teacher to think, 
provided of course the recitation consi.st.s of anything more than 
memorizing work. Smith scatters parsing and false syntax through- 
out his books, ns do all the important texts of the period with wdiich 
the xvritcr is familiar. All ftdlow Kirkhani's example. 

Bullion’s .firammar of 1H4H <*ontains nothing new; his erne effort 
at advance in nietliod s^^^ ha ve been to make parsing shorter and 


i .. 

ft 


, Ah». A notiDi . ' • ' ^ 

Q, W*h«t mny all homen 6<> *. 

An». Notinii! . ' 

la th(* ntitno-of n pln<*<v; Ih fluMton a noun, and If ho# why ? 
Ann. BoiMon la n'floiih* hnmiiai* It la a nani<‘..p(e. Ibld.T 7. , 
p. 140. ,i . :J‘-, ^ 105. ’ . 
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simpler. His grammar parses the sentence ‘‘ I lean* upon the / 

as follows: ‘‘I, the first Vr*s«nal pronoun, masculine or feminine, ' 
singular, the nominative; lean, a verb, neuter, first person singular, 
present, indicative ; upon, a preposition ; the, an article ; Lord, a noun, 
masculine, singular, the objective, governed by upon. ’ In parsings 
the pupil is urged to* state everything l^elonging t<» the etymolo^ of* 
each word in us few worth us possMt^'* always ‘‘ in the same ord{*r ’’ - 
and ^ in the same language^ 

Bullion*s idea of simplifying any part of the pn)cess in grammar 
was certain to arouse the bitter opposition of (ioold Brown, who is at 
once the most scholarly, the most interesting, ami the mo^f exasperat- 
ing grammarian encountered in this study. . He is exasperating 
Wcaiise of his sarcastic condemnation of the grammatical ]|hOrk;^of 
every prominent writer with whose lMK»ks his own came in com])eti- 
tioit. Upon this simplifying plan of Bidlion, Brown heaps the bit- 
terest scorn,* pointing out that Bullion omits (1) definitions of terms 
applied: (2) di.stiimtion of nouns as common .and proper: (3)' the 
Iverson of nouns; (4) the words, numlwr, gender, case; •(:>) the 
sion of adjectives into cla.sses: (fi) tlie classification of words as^ 
regular and irregular, retlumfanl or tlefectiva; (7) the division of 
verbs as active. |)a.‘^sive neuter: (8) the words, inmle, anti tense; (9) 
the distinction of adverhs* ns lo time, place, degree, and manner : (10) 
the distinctions of conjunctions ns copulative or disjunctive; and (11) 
the di.stinction of interjections as expressions of varying emotitms. 

The omission of these 11 points in parsing was highly ii;fi tat ing to 
Brown, who still remained iii 1851 « a worshiper of formalism. To 
Boswell C. Smith and Pestalozzlanism jn general Brown pay.s his 
respects In no gentle terms. Of “The Grammar on the Productive 
.System ” ho affirms: ^ ^ 

The U>ok Is hb deHtitiite of tiiste. metluxl: of authorit>^*as of originality. 

It eoniiiiem-eB with the Imhuilve pnKeHs, and after forty patfes . . . btrcoiues a 
** t»rodactlve HyHteni.*' I»y nioariH of a nilKnuiiied “ Ueea|»ltu1atloii ’* wliirh Jiimblea 
together the etyiiioloity and the syntax of tiie Innguatre throti>?h soventy-alx 
payoB iiH»re. It In then made still more “productive” hy tlie appropriation of 
a like srmee to a reprint of Murray's Syntax and Exer(‘l»eB. under the Iniippro- 
prlnto title. “ irenerol obRervatlonB.” What there l« lii Germany or SwUxerUnd 
that Ileum tmy rvsrmhlanve to this misnamed system of Emillsh fsrnnmiar. 
remiilns to lie.seen: ^ . . The Infidel .Neef. whose new method of (Hlucatlon 4ias 
been tried In this country, and with Its proimilxator forgot, was an accredited 
disciple of this Ismsted “ prwluctlve school.** a zealous coadjutor with Pestalonl 
hlmmdf. Tniin whose halls. he emanated . . ..to teach the nature of tblnge 
sensible, and a cimtempt for all the wlsclony of books. And what slnmnrlty^li 
there between ills, inethml of teaching and that of Ko»wen C.^mlth, except 
pretense to a raniiiion im rentage, and that lioth are worthless? " ^ ^4 


••PrlD., of Enjc: Gram:. 74. 

•.Tbe dittf of hit Gramiiiac.of Uramroan. 


** Gram, of Uruia., 92-3, 
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Thus does Brown discredit Pestalozzinnisin, w ith its oral and objec- 
' tivo teaohin^^ and vigorously assail tlmsn who Itej/un to doubt ** the 
wisdom of lawks,” Thus does he ri‘sent any etTort to simplify or 
render more expeditious tlie mastery of "raiumar, whose principles 
he n*"arded with almost woi sliipfnl reverence. His own intluenc-e on 
5ch(K)l practices was decideilly conservative; he is the last of the old 
^ruiird, the champicm of traditional methcKls. helievin'r that a knowl- 
edge of “ the book itself will make anyone a grammarian.” He 
declaixw: - * _ 

T1m» Aiily siir(vssfnl incalioU of toaviiiiu; cnmiinar Is to raiiw* tlio prlncipnl 
Ueanltlftis HiHl nilos rpminItfnT thoroiijrlily to nioiimry, that thoy may ovor 
aftmvnrd bo readily appIbMl. Oral liisiruHlen may siiiooih the way an<l 
fnelllliite the hibor of the learner: but the imtbui of eoiaimndeatins a eonundent 
kno\vledt;e of gniiiiinar wltleuit lia|M>sln«^ this task Is dls|*n.v<*«l by iiniversjd 
exiierieiire. ... It Is the plain dldaetle method of d(*anltlon and e.\uiiiple, ruU\ 
and praxl.s; w:hleh no man who means to tidieh irraniinar well will over des 4 »rt. 
. . , The iMmk Itsidf will make anyone a prainmarian ir/io trilt take the troiilile 
, to obt«»r\*e and .pruetlee what It teaches," • 

i Tbu.s, in an almost hidioroiis wny the champion *»f what he calls the 
“ancient positive nietluHl. which aims directly at the iiuidcation of 
principles”** is bliml to that fatal error of the tra<litioimlists Wlm 
thought that the book itself wtmld make anyone a grammarian. TIkt 
were right, if the assumption upon which the statement was made 
were true. The error of the traditionalists lies in this assumption. 
The connection between knowledge of the Iwnk. especially mere verbal 
knowledge and skill in practice, is remote.. ' That this connection was 
not made in early American schfwls, was never made in any .schools, 
and is not generally made to-day is tlie supreme criticism of the 
methods and practice of teacUing grammar" throughout its entire 
course in America. 

Xo befter .summary of the title of protest that was swelling up 
between 1825 and 1850 again<^ this older conception can he desired 
than the following statement of Brown lum.self, made'at the close of 
;the period. Ills monumental “Gramhiar of Grammars,” 1851, was 
written frankly to stem innovations in teaching the subject. E.xamin- 
ing the common argiiment that the memorizing of definitions and 
rule.s, the knowledge .of the arrangements and divisions of a highly 
Latinized grammar, has very little function in ac(juirittg skill in the 
art of language. Brown says : 

It [this argument] hns led some men . . . to doubt the exiMHlIeney of the 
cireumstanc^, niid either to discountenance, the whole 
y; matter*, or to Invent other schema by 'which they hoped to bejiiore suocei^iil. 
utter /utility of lnferre<1 from It nmlurged . . . 

y ■ with all the pUiusIblllty of a fair and legitimate deduction. The liardshliw of 
V ^Wl^***^®* compelled to learn what they did not understand, have been* bewailed 

lnst.ltMtes,- .preface, VI, 








**Gram. of Uram., 80. 
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!n prefa<^^W<l j^vlews. ami preJi|(ll,tM»a . /, have tieen excltetl ngalnat that 
method ofTWchhu; praiimmr, whleb after atl, will be found . . , the easleat. the 
Hhorteat. and the lK‘st. I mean, especially, the. ancient pcmltive method, which 
aims directly at the inculcation of principles* 

Of the four leading grammarians of the period, then, we may say 
that Brown was clistinctly a traditionalist. His contributions lay in* 
a more accurate presentation of the subject matter of grammar in 
generalA He was the last of the grammarians who would foist upon a 
concordiess tongue all the intricacies of inflected languages and insist 
that a mere Jinowledge of abstract grammatical principles i^ffective 
in making g(M)d writers and speakers. He looked upon grammar as 
formal . discipline par e.xcelleneo. Bullion s contributions to new 
methods were very meager. Kirkbam and Smitli, forerunners of 
radical clianges, attempted to employ principles of inductive teaching. 

From almost the beginning of grammatical instruction in America 
there had Wn sporadic attempts to make grammar easy for young 
pupils, No fewer than 13 texts which were published before 1820 
appear under the titles “ Kudinients,*’ “ Grammar Made Easy,” “ Ele- 
ments,-’ “ English Grammar Abridged ” Epitome of English Gram- 
inar.” and the like. But this endeavor to make grammar easy is to 
l>e sharply distinguished from tliejit tempts of grammarians .whom 
(Brown refers to as simplifying grainnmriansr— men who, after 1823, 
endeavored to present by means of easily understood devices theoreti- 
cal intricacies us found in Murray and Webster. 

Even before the period under consideration Grccnleuf, in 1819, 
published ‘‘ (iraininar Simplified, or Oracular Analysis of the Eng- 
lish Lnguage.'’ Olher titles inda ative of this second line of endeavor 
are: Anonymous, 1H20, “The Decoy, An English Grammar”; 
SlcCrady, 1S20, ‘‘An English Grammar in Verse”; Tngersoll, 1821, 
** Gonversnti(U)s in Englisli Graminar”: Hurd, 18*27, ‘‘Grammatical 
Chart, or Private Instructor”: Patterson, 1S2-, “ Grammar without a 
Master”: anonynlous, 1830, “ IVstah»zzian (Jrainmar anonymous, 
1830, “ Englisli Grammar with Cuts umjnymous, 183*2, “ Interroga- 
tive Grammar,” and the like. In short, after 18*20 there was manifest 
a distinct tendency, both mnong leading grammarians and humbler 
workers, to modify' wliat iiad bitiierto lieen an farult ami lalxirious 
subject, to (he end that it might be underslood as well as learned 
verbatim.^® 


•Ibid., 80. , . . 

«Ooold Brown «ponkn ohornctor|i»tlcnU.v of thl» entln* toi*d«*ncy, '”The vain prttWfi 
■ alona of aovcral ‘ inodern alBiplIfycra, - cfontrlvora of '^nnichlnoH, . cliar.ta, tablaa.j;dltgranii»^ 
ylDcula. lUcturea. dlaloRuea,* familiar lectiircH. orayalhr^nnnlyala, prodiiatlve ayatema, tabii?| 
iiiT eompeDdiuroa. Intellectual inethoda, nud vbrioua now iheorlea. for tbe pdr|M»c:pff 
. teacblnif (frammar. may aerrerto deceive th^ Ignorant, to arauae the vlalonary, and'Jo^ 
excite the admiration of the crcdulom* ; , , f»iit no cbnlrtvnncc can over relieve t be pupil 
from the neccaalty rff. committing them friilea and deftnlJlrAe* Ihormigbly to, nifmor^, 

. . . The. teacher . . . will be cautlona of renonnclng the practical ieaaqna of 
iUpcHence for/thc. futile not Iona of a vain projeclo^^^^ 4 ' 


« 
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We have been speaking above of new tendencies and not of realiza- 
tion^ in schoolroom practices. Abundant evidence is present that 
schools wore very slow in conforming to the now metluKls. A few 
examples of the conditions which prevailed between 18*23 and 18.50 
indicate that the larger part of grammatical instruction retnainV'd a 
slavish verbal repetition of rules and a desj>erate struggle with com- 
plicated parsing formula^. Tins is the reason why it is appropriate to 
call the period ‘‘ parsing period.” Throughout tliere was devotion to - 
: what n Ilaston school committee of 184.5 .called more suggestively than 
elegantlv “the osteology of language.”^* 

2. OTHER AGENTS AND AGENCIES IN THE INDUCTIVE APPROACH. 

It is not generally known that Warren CoIburtK^known chiefl^v for 
, his work in tl»e field of arithmetic, prepared also ii"s»‘ries of juvenile 
• renders consisting chiefly of t^xcerpts frcuu Maria Edgeworth's 
stories.’* To each of the st»ries (’’olhurn attached a few t>f fhe prin- 
ciples of grammar, and as tlic child completed his rt*adihg Ixio.ks he 
completed likewis<* a portion of grammatical knowledge suitable for 
young pupils. C'olhdnj's principles of gramnuir t<K>k the form of 
instructions to teachers; they in turn imparted them to pupiljC It 
wilHie noted that this is in essence the inductive appnmch, a decided 

Sch. Ri'pt.. 10. ^ • 

Charlotte 'Ai’inh-mj, North CtirtVIlna t ** Sonif who h^itiln to mrmorlx<> Grammar 
alncr the rumm<*iii’roiriit of th«> Hrinlon .piirMoU blank vrrH«> with <*aftr and 

propriety.** Coon. N. C.. Hrh. and .\cad.. lTi>d'lK4<». :.»aO: Wratcrn ('andtiilnn. July 9 
1822. • 

IS:f7. ^ claHH In l.lncidntim .\rod«*my wna extmilnrd on " MctnM’IxIni; Kniillah Cram* 
mnr.’* Ibid.. 212. Thjn it* biit littir In ndviinre «f tin* prartlrv of Wnyno Academy l^the 
Mtme State, where (In IMlKt *' tlxv fifth rln«H wim exnmlned «n Hnislliih Oratnumr from * 
the verb * to have' to Syntax: the nlxth cIiimm m* far a# the Siibatantlve : the neventh aa 
. far nn the .Article, amltlie eighth to the verb. ‘to be,"*. Ibid.. a:i4. Knlelifir Uetrlgter. Oct. 

9, ISIS. - . 

1H2«. Report of n cftniniTttfe on conimon uchoolg. Conn«*etieiit. ** Children inny he 
found who have comniitti'd to no-niory tlodr tlrainmar. their (;<‘<»fn'n|diy.* and the Intro- 
duction to the Spelling IbM»k half n doz^n tlmee each and yet no wlwr for |irn«*tlcal pur* 
pONea timn Iwfons . «*rtinuiitir iitid -<.eourii|ihy are cotnmltte<l to memory rather thon 
tauffbt for after yuira of ntudy ; . . tlir itiitdlM 4 »ft«*o huve llttle «»r no prnetteal knowl- 

edge of either. cHiMTlally the f«»rmt*r. Thin it* due 40 the fact -that the liooka themeelreM 
are not uaunlly adapted to the pupIlM* rnpnelty. partly to the i^mbt-aio-e of Inexperience of 
the t••ncher.** .%m. An. of Kd. and Inn.. 1S:!2. 2l7 S. 

1842. Fifth report of Horace Mann. "If tjie toucher In convefnaht with no better way 
than to put h common textbimk of Grammar Into the hnndn of becliiit.-rH nn<l to ht-(ir 
lennoDS rectte<l hy them doy after day eoneerning detlnltlonn nnd riilen while an yet they 
^ ire totally Ignorant of -the elannen of wordn. doflm>d . . . h«* niirely him no. ajitnenn to 
teach .'grammar. The queatlon In often anked. When or at what age children nhoitld liegin 
’ to itudy grammar? If It In to Ih‘ ntiidied in' the way dencHU'd ntiove. one would ^Imont be 
teplpted to reply, ne.vor.** Com. Sch. J., 1842. .*W7. 

, ^ ^1845.-Bonton nchool e<>mmlttoe gave: nn exnmlnntloh'fo find jn’ade. of work done; "It 
\ wopid •(‘em impimnlhle for n nchninr to parae a atnnxa of Chllde Harold correctly and yet 
fali^to oee the force of the metaphorn. etc,, . . yet thin In done Hometlmen: Hiicb In th^ 

power of clone attention to the oateology of langntige.. to the lamen' and artlciilatlona, In- 
,7 * forgetfulnenn of the niibntnnce that covern. and the npirit that nnironten them.c :Rr,n. gdi. 

, Rept., 1845. 16. ' * ^ 
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improvement over Roswell Smith’s plan and in si^al eontras4r"to the 
traditional procedure, Colburn’s four series of lessons in reading 
and grammar were not so widely used as his arithmetfes. They did 
not lend themselves to the scheme of making grammar a separate 
study and were primarily for beginners. However, the prestige of his - 
name and success in arithmetic attracted attention to his grammati- 
cal labors.' His Pestalozzian inetho<ls, with emphasis on objective, 
oral, visual, explanatory, and simplified instruction, did much to lay 
the foundation for the educational revival which sprang up along 
imluctive line.s before 1850.^* 

Colburn was influenced by one man whose importance is often 
neglected, his most intimate friend, dames (?. Carter.^* Of him 
Ramard declares to hi?n more than any one person belongs the 
credit of having fii^st arfrsted the attention of the leading minds in 
Mnssnch\isetts to the necessity of immediate and thorough improve- 
ment of the public sclnrols.” Carter was instrumental in inducing 
Colburn to adopt inductive methods.’® His advanced position in the 
philosophy of teaching grammar, as early as 1824, is >(^einarkable. 
After setting forth the faulty practices of his day he adds: 

Tho RystiMii i>rocw<ts wpon the sijpi»<^hUIoii that the Innpunpe was Invented and 
fornuMl l>y the rules of jrra'rtiiunr. NotliInK l8,moro false. A grammar can never 
written till a gooil kiimvIeUue of tin* hmgiiape Ih iittiilne«l : ami then, contrary 
to what ^he pupil supposes, the prainniar Is nmde to suit the language. Now. 
why negliM-t this natural method In teaching langtiage to young learners?” 
Apain, “ Thc'sclioolbf)(>ks . . . arc certainly not written on the 
imliicti'^'e method, and these are our instructors. . . . The essential 
principle, on which they are written, is the «ti»nie throuph all.changea. 
This is wronp and shotdd he corrected. ’ •* The sipnificance of this 
lanpuape lies in the fact that it was published in 1824, shortly Iiefore 
Roswell Smith. Colburn, and others attemi)ted to put into prammati- 
cal textl)ooks the ehanpes whicli Carter cliainpions. 

Reference has already been niacle to the .fact that Neef, a repre* 

'■ sentative of Pestalozzi. who was brpupht to America in 1806 and 


« narnarrt. Krt nh>s . 208. 

’•After r<^btirD> death (‘nrter wrote to Mrs. Colburn: " A'o man ever drew out my 
heart aa did Warren Colburn. No one has ever filled the aching void of his lost.*’ 
Ibid.. 217. 

« Ibid.. 1S2. 

’•Letters to Prescott, last three chapters. Carter also was instnimental in eatabjlahlng 
the otBcr to which Mann was elected In Massachusetts. 

” In *' Ijotters to Prescott” (pp. 72^4 » Carter nrguea that facts are to be learned first; 
that ruJ<pgt fire mer<^y verbfil gcnerallaRtlon of facts. “ They ahstrart prfiBScIpIes. 
thfi tfutWolr'.Vhlcli can laelthter ^ petfrfilved. undofst®®^* ,bfiUcvcd tlllT SQiflBe .stogHs . 
jii^stance . . \ presents .ftself to the rule * . Ifi ohtfilnted by t 

indudUfliQ of^jpgrUcutar Instances find put In wo'isdls, not te^i.ch <i|8 anythliag, |ut 
wha^ hfis already beep karned. . . . Tfie ahstract principles of a language five nnmofi 
ode^uate Idea of Jhe particulars from which they have formed, than the Sfibelt |il#f 
of the nature ‘and obllgatio® off a note, ... The ffircta of a Inpipinse * . fire aliways 
|rst learned. ^ , . The rules lij, the learper’s memory are perfectly uesleiSs UlU he tipa, 


Jrartiru. — y- 

rlfprtoiNI the partlcaihrs the Ifinguage,^^ ^ 

:L 
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estal)lislied n school in Philadelphia, was naturally outspoken in his 
opposition to the prevailing metliods of teaching? irniminar. He 
assortetl that painiuar and inconpjruity are idehtical things,"’ and 
attempted to reach correct use of the venmcidar by direct means 
associated with object teaching, rejcH'tinjr practically all that had been 
taught under the name of prainmar.’® 

Three ot her men prominent in tlie educational revival, especially as 
its chanpjes atfected the teaching of grammar, arc Asa Rand, Henry 
Barnard, and Horace Mann. Rand was the author of The Teachers' 
Manual for Instructing in English (Jraminar.*' Rand applies in 
this pedagogical manual the fundamental fact aixnit grammar, slated 
so effectively by Carter nlx)vc: In forming p system of rules for a 

written and cultivated language, its principles were obtained by dis- 
covery, not by invention.” It is significant that this passage is from 
a lecture on methods of teaching grammar and composition before the 
American Institute of Instruction in The lessons published 

by Rand are<|uite in keeping wiilt the methods of inductive approacli. 
But to^Hcnry Barnard and Horace Mann are to l>e ascribed the 
influences which most contributcMl to the reform that culminated in 
th© transfer of emphasis from the. worrl to the s^mtence as the unit of 
grammatical sbidy, in the growing conception of grammar ns a 
science of sentences, not as the art of writing and speaking. For five 
successive years (1S38-1S41) Barnard, then. State superintendent of 
schools of Connecticut, sent n series of fpiestions to evor^’ teayher of 
English grammar in the State. The queries involve all the essential 
features of inductive teacliing, discussed in more detail in the follow- 
ing section* There-is no way of estimating the influence of Barnard’s 
constant emphasis on these new principles: the effects on school prac- 
tices must have been great Representative queries sent out by 
Barnard were.as follows: 


1. Do you make your pnplla understand that the rules of jrraimnnr are only 
the recognized uses of Innpunffe?' 

. 2. Do you give eloinentarj" Instruction ns to the parts qf speech and rules of 
construotidn In connection with rending lessons? 

8. Do you accustom your pupils to construct sentences of their own. using 
dlffewnt parts of speech, on the bjackhonrd? 

4. Ha you formed the hifhlr of correct sjienking. so ns to train, by yoUr 
own example, your pupils to he good prnctlcnl gromiimrlans? 

5. At what age do your pupils commence this study? 


As 'early as 1897 Wjlliainii C.*Woodbridg© wrote in his journal : 

It la not a perfiegt knowlicdge of a treatise on grammar or a surprising fluency 
In paring llulit will heysiire to produce . . , correctness of eltpresslon. . * . 


••Menroa, rentaloiuslaa*, Movement, 47, * 

■*.Puli}l«l8ed Jb|i Hodftdn, of jlossopH in teachlDj^graipiimfiur vtere the ««b- 

■taaee'of thlf Th« |easoil« are aUo. pUpted 1® Aib,,J. and An. of 

Binary. Aai. ot. Sd.*; ^ ■■■ v' ’ ■ , ; 

’.■.•y.T V- m' , ■ 
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The evil ummUy to be piiimliHl ngahiKt Is Hint of trimtiiig too much to the 
didactic cX|H)Klthni of Rrniiininr im tfivcn wboll.v *hi schiml lH>oks. and not using 
sufAcleiU diligcin c lo nmkc the wlxdc siihjcct infelilKihlc nnd familiar by pfain 
(vnvcysifJft and prarfinti vJtcn'isr, \Vh;it Is nmlcnl in tencUlng gram* ^ 

innr Is full oral exidnimtion. to i*n*t»nri* the h'linier ; . . . next to this [s friHiuent 
practice in uTltiiig < let the composition lie ever so humble).*^ 

Harnani and Mann at the liead of State seluml systems were in posi- 
t ions of ad vanta^ie for piislnnc: I he reforms t hey mlvooated. Hut oven 
before Mann's influence was felt as a State oflicer in Massachusetts 
we find here and there a progressive school committee which had 
caujrht the hoav spirit in n'jrard to frrammar. Samuel Shattuck, of 
the school committee of Concord, Mass,, reported to the town meeting, 
Noveniher fi, 18:^0, that — 

Grnniinar. IiuikIm neenrding tn The usual syslom. Is productive of little practi- 
cal gm>d. A more kiiowUMlgo of (mrsiiig dmm not give a |K>rson the use of 
language. The Indmilve nietiu»d. which commenres with learulng to express 
the umst simple and procmls to the more Wmiplex Ideas, arriving ht Just rules 
for their construction at each step of Its progress, sismus to Ih» tlie most miturAl 
in gaining a knowledge of language. 'J*he scholar should he ri*qiilreil to make 
ihe application of t*very ruli*. hi irtitiui/, not iiiendy in the examples laid down 
III his textlMiok luir in d(»s<Tlliing oilier objects.** 

This statement is highly suggestive of both the method of pa.rsing 
prevalent in 1S;10 and the new jiroccsses which we diall consider in 
the following section. 

After Mann IuhI aroused the State we find very frequent statements 
from the school committee.s of the various coimties indicating the 
pressure tliat was Ixung broujrht to hear again.st the “ big three” of 
grammatical instruction. Charle.stown committee, in 1840' says: 

Young men go fniin whool with skill in parsing, or analyzing sentences, that 
would make the eyes of gramnmrinns g)l.sten with delight, and yet , , , prefer 
. . . the bastinado rather than com|iosc a piece of reasoning. . . . Y>t the 
(Tl)Ject of learning grammar is to write and iqieak the English language with 
propriety; ... to make the mind capiitdeof forming lndei>endeiit opinions. , . / 
Can not something more be done for this than now Is done?** 

With amusing errors ii\ diction, the school officials of Dracot, in 
the same State and year, inveigh against formalism as follows:^ 

liong lessons, 6orre<'tly rccHed from memory, though they may sound well, 
and may he listened to with much Interest, do not nece.s.sarlly Imply knowledge. 
They may show that a scholar has been industrious In getting his lessons. . . . 
Against this hollow, deceptive practice . . . your committee have talcen a 
decided stand; ... Ijave given teachers strict charge ... to go, not over tbepi 
l|©88pR8l4)ut Into them; not round thei)i bxU through them, * . . In 
our object has been to lelirn , . . scholars to ret^Son as weH as lb commit tpc 
memoiy.** . " - 

- , M^ro, An. of Ed, (iVsT), 6S1-2. 

•♦Am. J. and A®, of Ed. and Iha. 138. 

Maes. Sell. Bet. 49. * , ' ^ 
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a. CHIEF FEATURES OF THE INDUCTIVE 4fOVEMEHT APPLlEb TO 

GRAMMMAR. 

The chief fontmvs of the inductive movement ns they were applied 
to i^rammnr have been su<r^'steil in the prececling sections. They 
were threi* in number: First, the attempt to make learners iiiulerstiiiid 
thoroughly every step of tlieir progress; second, the use of ora! and 
visual instruct ton a> a m^ans of removing the tedium of hook lei^rn* 

I ing; and, thinl, the addition of the pupiPs own activity in actually 
f applying principles as he learned them, not onl^^ by ineans>of addi- 
j. %tional exercises for parsing and correcting fnlse*-*syntax but also of 
j exercises in sentence building and composition. All these were to l)c 

> faught in close assmuation with grainiuar, 

, REVOLT AGAINST MEANINGLESS INSTRUCTION. 

The revolt agninst instnirtion nienningicss to pupils was le»l by 
Horace Mann, whose gnuling principle was the rx>alon8 advocacy of 
oral ns against exchisivo teicihook instruction, of the won! as against . 
the trnditionni alphuln't niulhod, of the objective, ilhiMralive, and 
explanatory inetIuMi of teiu'hing.ns ngMiist the uhstrnct an«l siibjtH;- 
tive." Millin'^ leadership is clenrly seen in' the thinking of school 
coiiiinittees of Mnssnclnisetts, in the decade Itotween 1840 and 18.*>0. 
They fre<pienlly ohj«*ctcd to touching the signs of thought, rathci 
than the thought itself.** In 1840 the contniittt>o of the town of 
Athol expressed the opinion: “ Confc.ssedl,V one of the most s<>.rious 
defects existing in' the sy.sfeni of c<iucation ... is the communica- 
tion^ the mind of the youth, of the' signs of thought more than the 
thought fhcmsclve.s.'’ *t This struck to the very heart of the error of 
teaching in both reading and grammar up to I80O. The word was the 
unit of approach, the idea signified of- secondary im|)ortnpce. -Favor- 
able comment tipon the results of normal training for teachers with 
-special reference to making the pupils understand is hot uncommon. 
For (.sample, in the Lancaster report of 1840 we find : . 

‘r ' 

Tlie practice of calllnR the attention of claaaea to the luennlnR of what they 
study Is of the prciitest value, but It U comparatively new In our schools and by 

Aodemon, Hist, of Com. Prh, Kd., 227. 

•A letter from a teifchcr wt^o elffni himHelt ** ErperUin oam.** irlrtns in fmaalnary con- 
rerMtlon with Apiipl) In itrnmmar. la indicative of numeroua Meat found In educational 
joumala of the period, • — . 

^ • .***: Yon Bay that yon road In the Knallab Readier ; do you^atudy gramniarT* 
ivy J Yea, air : I have l>een through It aeveral tlmea.- htit I never paraed any., yet* 

§ ;;*'*>**/. W<Soae;'ayate» , do. you' atudy7'\’ ‘ ' 

I Study my Wh gra hut It ia almost woni out. ' I abail hare to borroi 

V 'lhf^. for father saya he can't^fford to.biiy me any new liooka thta aommer.* 

* oeapt who la the aaftp/r of the grammar which yon uae? * 


* 'Author! I don't know what you ineSt.* 
fach. Bet (IWQ), «T. ' 


Ain. J. and An. of Ed. and Ina., I, 479. 
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no nionns yet fully usotl. W> believe thnt If wonlw niH> for nnytliing It Is 
for Uielr , , . Ia*i memory be Jolne«l with undorsiamlhifr.** 

1b close n-^sociation with the agitation apiinst the teachinjr of 
meaiminples?^ terms was tlie prowin^ demaiul that children must under* 
stand the ineaninjr of the pi*ainmnlical i>rinciples they were called 
upon to ac<|uire. This is in the mind of tlie commit ttv of Carver, 
Mass., in 183th when they reported: “We can not say that there are 
many >vho pet a thorough knowlerlpi' of grammar in our schools at 
the presc'nt day, htit we think that there are many who derive a con*^ 
sidenthle nnder.^tnndinp of it.” wimrenpon tlnw contrasted it with 
the pranunar teachinp of the coinmittee's youth.-'' Not so favorable 

were the opinions of the committee of Cmnminpton Countyr 

Youc pommlnm* wish to that . . . tlic irnahoU of histriu tbm Is too 

format ami merhaiilcal. ami mu snnhh'iifly to the iiiolcrstiimllnK. 

Tcaohera <1o not sumolently Illustrate tlte In which tluj w'holnr Is 

enjmKmI. The »*holar <HinimUH tt» mifmory a «vrtaln iimiiber of words, without 
attnchlm; tinun to n simile idea, whereas Ideas instead of Words on^ht to I'e 
learned.” ' ^ 

In a simihir manner the school authorities of Aineshtirv dentanded 
in teachers “the of comiminicatinp in an uiiderstandinp and 

profitable manner what they are calTed upon toMea<*h/-®* Tho^. of 
Essex stippesicd “ the propriety of heinp cantiou.s when enpapinp 
teachers, to procure, if pO'^il»le, . * . men who have some fart for 
awakeninp and hrinpinp ottt tlie powers of youih.^’*'* More force- 
fully than olepaiKly the Athol comniiUee expressed much the stune 
sentiment. 

A teacher la not like a whlH> holds, hack its contents froni mvcsslry. or 
like a cow whlrh hold« ui» lu r milk from inclination, the nean'i- full they are; 
he should rather l>e like a rain elnu»l. which stands down blessings lij sluovera, 

and like a fountain over jlowiivj ov«‘r:** '■ 


ibta.. io:t. 

Tho srhoot of WVsl..n, tn ISH. Invlchod njratnst v.-rUal tnsinirllon: , , . 

Iho undi'rstaniUnK of the seholnr ts not . . . nmiw rlv <‘X»Mvi8o.l. A corn'ct vorma recita- 
tion aeem« the prlnetpnl, ICnoi (lie only. nt*J- n he nimined: . . , while the, scholnr 

gnmers up a mnlMtmte of words, his mlmt '«<M« nothing to hl« «iock of ldea«. liOt the 

young l>e tnugh>^to think.*’ Ildd., 1S41. db. • , , , . 

The WeMterfleld committee. In the same yenr. voiced the oft-repented compliilnt ; The 
efforts of too mnn.v of our tenchers have been eonniied to fmpnrt to ibr seholnrs* memory 
n aerlea of ieord#i rntld*r thnn to t>pon lUelr irnder^/andinf/ to th« reoeptlon of ideas/* 
Ibid.. 128. 

•» Ibid. (isnm. 418. , **Ibld . 4. , 

«Ibld., 1840, 14:i. . . . V 

Th«^ aprlngtlelU cotnmiltee fl/lt the snine need: “•T.et the rules of grnmmnr . - . h« nhtr 
on\y ('ommltKMl to memory, hot lei their principles be undersba.d. . . . |H the wib|^fa 
‘ be BO incorporatwll Into . , . m thpught , , . thnt their contents ^ #nd 

frannmltted.** Ihid., ITl^hat pf Ashby oIj^o reported : ’*Anothqp point i^oHced wifa tho 
of fnndIJnr exp8annt|«nT^ . some tfochaiw seepted to py content whh receiving the 
civets Id the book. . Bach parl-oMike yecltntJona caivbe nnythlpg bill Interesting to |hB 
e®aoh<3r or pMjplk ECt the tencher, by familiar Infinlrles pnd esplanatilogia, .know fhat ih* 
Bubject ... la fnUy wriderstood,*’ Ibid., 1841, 40, 

•« ijf?id., 8. _ 75, 7 * ^ 

e62r>s"--2;2-— 10 ^ ^ 
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A glimpse into ono of the progressive schoolrooms of 1825 shows ns 
grammar Iwing taught far in arlvance of its time. William A. Alcott, 
aftefwards associated witli Woodbridge in the editorship of the Ameri- 
can' Journal of Education and the author of nmny articles on methods 
of teaching, as a young man taught a district school of Southington, 
Conn. Here he made marktul advances especiall}^ in the teaching of 
etymology. The account of his method of teaching pupils the mean- 
ing of a verb reminds one of the actions often seen to-day in the class- 
rooms of modern-language teachers who ptirsue what is -known as 
“ the direct method.” Without any preliminary information in 
regard to what he was going to do, Alcott would ask the. pupils to 
^ take their slates and pencils. Then stamping the floor or clapping 
his hands he would reipiire them to write down what they saw Iiim do. 
Xh is process he would have repeated with tl^e actions of the ptipils as' 
well gs his own. Now,” he Would say, “ wjuit have yoii been doing? 
He would point out that the words they had written described Actions. 
‘•The.se words des<Tihing actions are verbs. Now, what is a verb? ” 
In this manner the children were said to ac(|uire as much knowledge 

• in 10 lessons as in an entire term under the older methods.**'* 

The second featuro of the educationid revival which aflV(*te(l instruc- 
^ tion in granunar was the attention given to visual and bratfetniction. 
In 1880 the school committee of Koxbury, Mass., struck a note not 
frequently hoard, namely, that the force of the teacher s example in 
.speaking and writing is the most infportant agency of instruction. 
Their staloment was that— . 

• tonohers KlimiUl* take nin* nnt^to nnUo nil tln*lr ofTnrts tisirii aniiniimr by the 
bail example of nsinp false >rraiimiar tliefnselves. They sboubi wateh over 
Ihplr own . . . modes of aiblress, as well ns those of the, rhllilreii. for example’s 
0nke. ... It Is necessary tha't teachers he . . . exemplary In conversation. /, r 

• ATTENWON TO VISUAL AND ORAL INSTRUCTION. 

The teachers example is not- a direct phns? of what is known ns 
oral instruction. The term means rather that children ore taught 
principles by jvord of month : that is, tlie exiilanatoi-y talks which 
Kirkhain ha<l included in his text are to i>e presented 'in simple expla- 
nations by the teachers themsolveft. This practice was so unfamiliar 
1n some towns that it attracted the notice of visiting committee?, its 
_tliat of'Xewhury, Mass., which wrote, in 1880: “Another improve- 
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the exntiifile In the winter whonl of district No. 2. of much oral Instruction 
Instend of the cotmiion ^»nictice of very rljrld confinement to the lesson book; 
... a good teacher can talk into a child. In the siiace of three or four months, 
an amount ... of practical knowledge . . . which the child could hot read into 
hlin.self in the space of as many years.** 

Horace Mann, reviewing: Edwanl’s.** First Ia»sso1is in Grammar,” 
1843, asserts: 

If a child is made to feel that the 8uI»Jc<rt Igrammarl Is hard to miderstand 
and fljat he is t*xp<'cted to groiw his way In darkness . I . Jie will be very likely 
to construct a prejudice against It. . . . .Many a teacher has felt that there 
must be a indter way of teaching grammar. . . . Edward’s “First I.essi>n8” 
is not the old ])roccss of coimnitting to memory and re])eatlng. P. . A method 
is given h.v wfiich a teacher explains whatever is dimcult to the learner. . . . 
The lH>ok Is the std»stance of lessons in grammar given orally by the author In 
school.* . / 

This same note is struck hy an editorial by William^B. Fowle in 
"l850: . 

Clraminnr can he taucht by oral Instruction, hy coriiBtlng the ungrammatical 
language of the pupIlH. lind hy the e.xaiiiple of the teacher much more easily and 
more effectively than hy eominitting to memory and reciting. ... An accom- 
plished teacher may do more for a class of 20 in one hour, hy cxercls«»s on the * 
hlackhoard. than he can do in a whole day'for an imllvidual who studies iiiid 
parses from’ a textbook.* 

The first 24 pngesof William U, Wells’s “ School Grammar,*’ 184f>, 
are devoted to a section on oral instruction in English grammar, pre- 
pared at the request of Barnard, at the time commissioner of public 
s<-hools in Rhode Island. And already published as one of his series of 
educational tracts.’ This section is not a part of the "raminar itself 
hut Is frankly given over to explicit directions to te.-ichcrs as to how. 
to use the, imhictive methods and how to use illust rative e.xereises in 

• composition."* One hundred and fifty thousand of these textbooks 
were sold in the first five years. AVc have seen that his books 

"Ibid, (la^ai.'iss. 

•Com. Sell. J., 1843, 107-8. ■ , 

the part of Kpecch ... . had been doflned by the teacher and dearly compre- 
hended* by the piipIlH. they went to their Kent to wrUe cxamplefl In a book kept for that 
piirpofie. It wan KomrtImeH found that llntenlng to an expinnathui . . . and <^*nveralng 
... were not HiiOlcient . . . on which account a textbook wa» required. Thia conatrue- 
tlvo exercise Is cTtremoly Interintlng ; children are plenacd with doing aomethlhg.** Ibid. 

•Corn. Sch. .1. (ii»r.O), 140 

• Wells; ^Ch. Oram., preface, IV. , 

• *A aample of Wella’a advICf concerning Inatnictlon In tho pnrta of apeech may be ^ 
tiiioted : “ The claMniftcatioh wbrda may 6e Introduced by referring to the different klodt 

. of treea: to the different kinda of nnhnnli!!,; or to any other collect Ipii of objecta that ' 
admit of. n reitVilnr diviVloh ,lp^d dlatlnct cinaawi.: ThUk Jyheh wb go IntjS W forpat. waf^^^^^ 

Ihnt tbcliiiimiKjr of trepa about iia la gtenu*r thnb w;a cnii eatlmhte. But we adon ob^^^^ 

• tha/a certain poftibn of 'thein bhve certain; feaemblance^^^ while tbey' differ eaKcnthillf^,^ 
fmro all the rest: . . ; by oi?tehding 6\\r obaeWation, we And’, v . all treea . ’. . belobgT 

. tb a few very aim pie clnaaca, . . \ Odkirpcn^., . tfeea. ; . . Jiiatao It la wltb the/^ 

wordk of oiir language. . . . , By aome introdnetbry ilhiatfatlon the curloalty of a 
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#, were scattered through various States. Wells himself later became 
. superintendent of schools in Chicago. It is probable that his influ- 
ence more than that of any other jpan really introduced oral instruc- 
tion and explanation into Classroom instruction in English grammar 
Visual instruction was also brought into the field of teaching grani- 
^ mar after 182,5. As late ns 18.35 the idea of using slates and black- 
^ards was exceedingly novel : in only a few schools does it apiicnr to 
have been attempted before that time. William A. Alcott, whom, we 
have seen above dispensing with grammar books as far ns pos.sibIe, 
testifies that in 1830 “ the idea of .studying grammar with slates and 
pencils was so novel that I found no difficulty in gainiifg general 
attention.” Children wrote iiaiues of different objects held, before 
thein ; they read the lists aloud, classified them, and Wrote new li.sts 
of objects of which they could think. Thus emplo.veil a cQjnbi- 
nfttion method of visual instruction and pupils’ activitv.* Kiiles and 
regulations for the school of Salem. Mas.s., require that “ everv lesson 
(in grammar) shall be accompanied by operations on the blakboanl 
. and slates (from the younger pupils), and exercises in parsing shall 
be required from the older classes.” • In an article on normal schools, 
in 1843, the advice is given that— 


the flrst principles should laa#.ught orall.v an.l h.v the hinckbonrd and slate .So 
taught, they are ens.v and pleasant, and throw valuable light upon the arts of 
rending and composition. The use of the blneklionrd Is verv linr>oriant Write 
on the board, “It Is she,” not ”it Is her!" Reqnlre the pnplls to make for 
themselves, and write on their slates, ten exitniples of similar mistakes, and 
their corrections. The rule Is learnt Iwtter than h.v months of reia>a ting the 
rule In parsing, where the mind is little liefter-than laisslve.’ 

Again,* James Ray, a prominent teacher of this decade in 1830 
advises: ' ’ 


In the stiid.v of Orammar the Jilackhnnrd may he iise.1 to exhihit the Intle.- 
tions of the various parts of spetH-h: li ma.v also he iise<l In syntax, to point out 
the connection of the principal wonts to each other. The nicthwl of doing, this 
la ^y writing on the board the sentence to lie tHinMsI. and then connecting hv 
cnrt'ed lines those words that have an.v gramhaitleal ennne<‘tlon with each 
other, ^hc Instruetor at the same time imlntlng nut what that. relation la. It 
may be observed that In teaching grammar the use of the blackboard Is con- 
-Billed to the teaching the elementary principles of the science, [and] Is used hv 

■ IlbMPncher for the purpose of Illustrating these prlnclpjes.* •’ 

.. The foregaing is the. earliest refcroti'cc the writer has .seen pointing 
: fp thp use of dingnims, which,- after the middle of the century, cnmc' 
i,n the ana^^^^ 

often spoke in edmmendtition df 
.for bli^IAbtirds fnciiit#ing instruction iW^^ 

S' v *4m:A 

'78. 

(184.7), 831- . V 

' ' -u • ■;?/, v".' " 
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mar. For instance, the Dighton committee said, in 1843 : The black- 
board has been introduced into several schools. ... By means of 
this the study of Orthography- and 'English Grammar has been 
facilitated.”* 

Samuel J. May gives a hint concerning the very earliest appear- 
ances of blackboards, when, Jlescribing a visit to the school of Rev. 
Father Francis Brosius in Boston, in 1814, he said: “On entering 
his room we were struck at the appearance of a lilackhoard suspended 
on the wall. ... I had never seen such a thing before . . . and there 
I first witnessed the process of analytical and inductive teaching.” 

It is quite certain, however; that not for two decades after 1814 did 
the rank and file of Massachusetts schools adopt this device now 
’ regarded as so indispensable for visual jnstmetion. William*" C. 
Woodbridge*, in the report of a Boston school committee On improve- 
ments, in 1833, strongly recommended slates and cards in the primary 
schools. He added that means for visual instruction were positively 
forbidden in Boston by the general committee.*^ In the common 
schools of Connecticut as late as 1832 “ slates, blackl>oards, and appa- 
ratqg are almost entirely unknown in the district schools,” a commit- 
tee on common schools testified.'* ^fns*sachusetts counties in general 
waited for the lx>ards unt il after 1840.'* .• 


INTRODUCTION . OF CQNSTRUCTIVR WORK. 

The third prominent feature of innovating methods l)e fore 1850 
was the introduction of constructive work on the part of the pupils, 
which gradually took the form of composition. Of course dictation 
and copying exercises were very old,'* and disputations dated far 
before the beginnii»'^s of instruction in the vernacular. Moreover, 
writing of a sort hud accompanied work in grammar in the days of 
Murray’s dominance in American .schools. But composition as an 
adjunct to the' study of .grammar did not become prominent until* 
Barnard, Fowle, Mann, Carter, Rand, and others championed and. 
advanced it. Fowle, in an editorial of 1852, says that — 

even now, m Inrjre our whoots have no coiii|Mu<lt.ion tiiuaht In them. 

No ^'onder. for not one teachor In 10 can write with toleraldo ease and correct- 
ne»H. In an Institute In MaH»achuaett« (ISTiOi we r<*nulred 117 teachers to 
write what the.v could In flft<*en ndnutea on ** happinew.** At the end o( fifteen 
tniiiutea. hut aeven teachers had. done nnythina. and four of these had requested 
to be eactiw^ from writing. The three more periods of fifteen minutes wert' 
fityefi, and only tweiit.v teaclters had been nWe to write afn.vthlna In the end. 


• Aii: Rcj)t. snpt. KfJ. (1843), 234. 

**Baronrd, Ed. niog«; 38. ' \ 

» Am. An. of Ed. and ftii. (1833). fi87. 
« Ibid. (1832); 248. 
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Fowle then pertinently asks: “ IIob' can suclj teuchei*s g^ive instiiic* 

tion in English (imminar? ” “ * 

1 he Massachusetts school n*ports are especially <*l^ar in imlicating 
that composition as such was a product of the decade 1S30 and 1840. 
In 1840 Sterling reported that the exercise of composition has been 
introdiic(»d into some scImioIs with encouraging success, lliis impor- 
tant branch has l»e(»n too inu ’h lU'gleeted in former years. . . . Eng- 
*'1ish Composition .sluudd come next in onler . . to* gram mar.'’ 

The committe<‘ of ('arver. in e.xplained that -JO years earlier 
the art of composing and writing received no attention: 

It Is trih* Wf* \v(*re if* uinkiii:; iiinrks. utifl' Uiislijn:; aihl pniiitliitr tliein with 
our iKMiM (writiiu;) . . . but . . . flu*n* an* but- few now. who wore wholjirs 
then, tiiiit can nmiposo. write aii.l f.ibl avletl<*r. In a Immlsonie form, as large 
DunibiTs of our cblUlion from ten to years t»f ago oan.*^ 

The Rockport committee ‘‘ urged upon the more advanced scholars, 
who are acquainted with grammar, the importance of writing com- 
position. . . . This should ho a standing c.xercise in our schcM>!s. . . . 
This exercise is too luuch regarded as a matter of form.'' Here it 
is to be noted that. cpmpositi<»n first came into the curriculum only 
after the"pupil had some acc|uaiutance with gi'ainmar. 'Later periods 
reversed the order, compo.'^itiou [iroceding grammar. This const i- 
• tiltes a veiT important consideration. I'lu* c<mimittee of Dana, in 
1843, commended oral composition in the following language: 

The. i»rncf|c(* was pnrtitiibirly n*v*oinm(m<b*<l by tbe t’nmiiiiiOH*. uf urging tin* 
clasw's. Insteml of jcrlvlng jirbltrnry nilt's from (In* book, to explain tbclr o|K.*ra- 
tIon. nnU to give tlielr rea.sfins In tliHr own langinig<*. ... Exercises In com- 
position have lieen attenUod to In .s^mic of tbe scbools.** 

Only one Mas.snchnsetts committee, in 1S43. found a satisfaetory 
condition: ^ 

In tbe JuveoUe department In this sHiool there was n new thing exbibltH at 
the exnniinanjj^Tnhout tlfte«*n letters, and pieces of original <*onipo.sittori. writ- 
ten by little (fljlldrea nnd<*r ten years of age. and written with a simplicity, 
correct iie.ss and b4*nuty. which surprise<l as inuch as it d«*llglite<t us.** 

Th6 Ijst of questions which Uarhard soiif to the Connecticut teach- 
ers (1838-1841, inclu.sive) are indicative of the most .advanced thought 
of tlie day.-* 

1. I>o .vou classify your pupils Iti reference to t(*acliiiig eoihrMisIthm? 

2. Do you accuatoni .vour youngest ptipilH to write or print words and short 
sentenc(*» on the slate, from your dictation? 

8. Do you ttsk them to print or write srmietlilhg about What tlio.iNinve seen la 
coming to iWrhool. or rend In the reading lesscjD? ' . ^ . 

r =4. As n'pfellinlnnry exercise In cbinpqsltlon; do yotr engage them'ln familiar : 
iatk abput fwmethln^ the5* s<*en Jn Ihelr w*irUc..|4»r has l(np|K*ncd in or tilKUit, 

«Co«^8ch^J. n852».' .'MHM. (184.<i, 8.1. - • 

. MMapp. 8ch. Ret. (1840 h 123. » I hid. ( 184m. 2 if., -w 

' otbld. (1839). 413. . < «Aro. J. of Ed.. I. 092^ 
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the school? and when they liiive got ideas, and can clothe thoni orally In words, 
do you allow them as a privilege to write or print the same oii Uio slate pr 
paiMjr? 

5. Do you give out a number of words, and then ask your puidls to frame 
•sentences in whirli those \v<»rds are nsisl? 

(J. rto you ret|uire your older pupils to kiH»pa journal or give an account of the 
occurrences of the day, as an exereis<» in composition? 

7. Do you instruct yt>iir pupiis-iis to tiie nmst aitprovetl form o*f dating, com* 
niendtig, and dosing a letter? 

8. Do you re<fuire your pupils to write a letter In answer to some supposed 
ifoqiilries about some matter of fact? 

P. Do you rtHpiest y»»ur idder* pupils to write out what they can n»collect of a 
sermon or Undare tln^v have heanl. or of a hook they have lM*eii r<Nidlng? 

10. At what age do your pupils u.'^ually commence writing easy s«*niem*<»s or 
com|H)sitions?* 

The c.xteetrm^ rchictance witli which niithors of treatises on gram- 
mar and teachers of this subject came to the rearization that construc- 
tive wrh ten work on the part of pu])ils ought to accompany every 
stage of their progre.^.s is clearly marked in America before 1850; 
-i^riestley as early as 177*2 recommends the practice in his preface,** 
but neither his mu* contemp(*rary textbooks are constructed with this 
purpose in mind. Kven earlier than l^riestlev we have seen the 
•Philadelphia Academy ami other s(.1io^>l.s of a<lvance«l ideas employ- 
ing composition, but not primarily as an adjunct to grammar.*^ But 
the fact is that the practice was not prevalent in American schools. 
Tliis is evident, not only from the complete al>sence (»f suggestions 
for composition in the earlier grammars U?nt al.so from frequent 
testimony.** 


» W#* must !nlro(iur*» Info flio sctioolH Rnglisli irraninijir. Kii:;;is)i roiiiposlthin. nod 
fmiuftit KncMsh translnttonM from nnthors in oltur tniu;iiiig«‘M. Ttic coiuntoii objoctlon 
to Hngltflh Comimslflonn. that If Is* liko ro<yjlring l»rl«*k t<» iMnuado v,‘lthotlf alraw Omy« not 
being nupposo*! to bo nipable <if ho rtbioh lofloctUin. ns Is no^•‘ssar.v to front ntiy stibjoet 
with proprlofyi Is tr vory frlvol4»ns <»no sinco If Is vory onvy t»» ronirivo n varb-ty of oxer- 
cIsoH Inlrodiirtory to fbotnos upon moriil and Hclontinc snbjorts. In mnny of which the 
whole nttoiition may bo ompbiyod iition Itimrunge only; and from fhcnco youth mny be led 
on In H roguliir w'rlos of coiiiposltbins. in which .flio transltloi) from /finf/ua;/r to urnffmenf 
mny bo. as grRdunI niui ensy ns possible.** I*rlcsUoy. .*Id <*<l., prcfa.c**, XXI. 

»8ee Chap. HI. p. •*<*,. 

w* We wore two or titree yenre In grnnimnr; ... we were nevor rer|utre«i fo write a 
Henfenre of Rngllnh. nnd we novor dirt write one nn a .acliool enirclso.** WiiIIIh. spouklng 
of ItoHton achools about 1S*»0. Coin. Sch. .1. .( I^.^O), b. 

** We were ediicntert ii.t one of the lM*st Hchools . . . 'hut, nitiwitigh we sttirtlort Engllah 
grammar seven years nnrt rec(*ivort a sll%*er niertnl for our proflcioi^cy. we nover wnite a 
sentence of English at school nnd never rtid anything which Implied n suspicion ' on 
* our part that grammar hart anything to dp with writing or cotivoisatlon.*' Ibid.; 'editorial' 
(IH40y, 2."i«. 



. We tbihk .it would be but. coiinterpairt to ottV graitiraafa for children If aome. phlltibo- 
pber.were to ptibllah a IrenUse. as a mode for dlgcovorlng- the center of gravity, .qnd tbe 
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It is significant, then, to find grammars after 1820 deliberately 
planning exercises in coinpositioh. They do not attempt ** themes 
upon inorul and scientific subjects,’’ as lh*iestley advistnl ; indml, tlieir 
suggestioiLs for written work may not properly be called composition 
at all. Koswell Smith's title, Sentences to U? writUui,'’ is far more 
exact. Kirklmm find nothing eontribnte to this advuncv, conUmt- 
ing himself with elaborate parsing and false syntax. (loold hrow*n 
follows Aliirriiv in placing exercises after each of the ftair divisions 
of his grainmar, urging that the pupils “should wnft r>»// their 
answers. Smith is entit led to tlie credit oTf making the first distinctive 
step toward the prat'tice of senfence building. Scattered thrmigh his 
text are numerous headings entitled “Sentences to U* written." The 
purpose is to ehiploy the eluLstruetive activities of pupils as a means 
of fixing the gnnftmatieal principles they have jusi been studying.-® 
Remembering the ilates of Suiith's books— Is-JO and ls;U— we sc‘e 
that he stands in pnint of time at the bend nf the movement for eom- 
po.sition in Mas.sachnsctts di.senssed above.-’ 

Wells, in 18H>, urged that teaehers write models on the hoard, ami 
tliat they also writ<* lists of words ami have the pupils coinpoM* s<*n- 
tences embracing them. He g(M*s a step in advance, advising: “.\ftcr 
the pupils have in this manner exemplified (he variotis mod ificat ions 
> of the parts of spee« h. they should lx* retpiired to write several com- 
.po.sitions of considerable letigtb."-** Naturally we find Hreene, in bis 
“Analysis of Sentences,*’ taking even more a<lvuhced ground. In bis 
prefaee be aflirms that “the. only siM-cessful method of idgnining a 
knowledge of that art (writii»g and >peaking correctly) is by means 
of const met it»m and analysis.'-'® In the text proper con-iriiction exer- 
cise.s lK»gin on page Kb a h>othole saying: " 'I’bese exercises may l»e 
written or recited orally. It is recominendcd tliat the practice of writ* 


® EnKllt«h |f;rnnmiiir. loo. ' 

•• Sr nil'll coil to Ilf wrilton: ' . 

*'*Q, Will you coiitfMiKf iw'.i fiirh luivliii: n aifTfrcnt luonoiin? Ont*. 

bayinic a dcnionHintilTf prunoUti? onr. liJiviu*r mi .imMinUr pronoiin .tisrd an a muin?*** 
Enjf. Urnm; Prod. S.v.'J., .'iS.' . ' . ’ . 

•’nirliiird 0. I'lirkfr'a liook. *• Pricn*Hsh> Kxt'rrlsf« in KnudlHli Compoaltlon.** Bouton!' 

. is:t2. rnpiyrd II rfiiitirkalilf ^alf. It Mirlird Its foily-nfllt fVliilon In IM4.';, New odlllonM 
Wfrr pubilHltfil In lsrir> inm isr.'*,. Ptirkfr imliUshoii ti " '• in isar, and. In 1S44, 

, “Alda lo.EmrIlNli CotiipoKition." wlilrli rtaolifd IIh Iwmllfiii fdlllon In ls.\o. Tht^ aalf of 
theae aerira la Indicative of iltr iii-nd toward coinpoMliion, Parkor. eollatiMralluic wUh C. 

. Fox, In 18.14, piitdlahod also " ProL'ivasIvo lIxffriMa In KnatiHli. <;rmiiniiir.“ Part II. IS.'t.'i. 

■ Part III. 1840. A favonitilo rfvlt-w of tin* tlrsl hook doHcrihen. it aa lalm; “ wlttiput a 
' formidable army of lonk d^'tlnlMona and imlntftt[;;lldf i;ijt«>s.** .\m. An. of Kd. aad Ina! 

47.' .... . ■ ' 

Sell. '<;ram„ 24. ' . 

r.AnnlyalM. *1, .Contrnat tbla with Coold Brown’a aiatemeht ; “ The only surc«*aHfui 
Ih to ca.ijae f be principal yetlnltlona nmi rulea; to -Iki com* 
y.'^ihltted thoroujcbly to memory, tliat the^ niay ever a fterwnrda be readily applied.** Brown. 

; jirefaep. Vr 'Tho contraaud itlnlenienU Indlcaln lla* two ratlleally different cVineoptloha of, , 
;/;ffraninmnciit Inatructlop,' one of wiilcb was paaalni;, tbe other, of which wiia cntcrioit. in 
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ing lessons should l)e adopted as a jrenenil rule.” Moreover, Greene, 
desires that ^‘the exercises, after boin^ corrected, should be copied 
into a writuipr book.” 

As may U* expected, it is impossible to assign n date at which con- 
structive work, closely associated with <rramniatical study, entered 
school practice. However, it appears safe to say that it was the out- 
come of the influences we have* seeii\at work in the period between 
18‘25 and 185<V- Tlie di>ciission may Ik* fittinjrl.V cl<>sed by citin*r the 
practice of, two .schools, \vhich for their ^mneration were exceedingly 
progivssivci A teacher of 1880. descriliing methods which he has 
found profitable, recommends voluntary coin]M»sifi<»n. the pupils to^ 
continue their work on their own account by keeping journals; The 
variety of exercises suggested incliules writing abstracts froni mem- 
ory ; taking notes on lectures: abridgmenls; dialogue.s, real and 
imaginary: stories for children; narratives of personal adventure; 
iliscuNsion of <piestions: lihd the like. The voluntary reading of 
articles at >tated perioils is also reconimende«l.^'‘ Of course this pro"- 
cediirc is exceedingly lulvanced: it is prat-tic;illy composition as we 
understand the term to-day. A more representative program of the 
peri*>d in <|uestion is f<»uml ir» the* folh»w*ing acrount of a female.«ehooI 
of Host I m in 188*2: . ^ 

Cure Jins Ihtii teloMi li> linprov** :ill nrrosifnutl op|Mn*tuiilties of ilirertinc the. 
nth*iifi«>ti »*f lie* I'liplls fit i1m» etyiii«*lo;r.v. iJh* si’jiilflrju Inii. iiml tlte ap|tn»prlnte 
. us 4 » of words, lis tln*y oivin* In mid wldl«* tin* Wiim st ft*U In tlieir 

meiiiilnu Is stilt fn-.'iilt In tin* mind. Kxfivlsi*s In the dHiidiit: of words iiinl In the 
dlstlnpiilshliur synonyms nre (M'ensionnily preserlln*il.j Tin* prnetlre of mihstl- 
tiitiiif; etpiivnlriif words, phntses. s<*ntein*«*s. ;ind IlnneJrhts is llk<*wls«* einployetl* 
The aniilysis of IlLMimtlve Iim!Miiit:(* to tin* snnn* <‘iid. A prm thjil eonrsi* In 
trrnininar Is roiiiprohi*inh*d in thnd.iil.v vxiTrlsi's in coioposilton and a sy.*«t etna tic 
view of the priin iples of tin* s<iein-e has ln*oii tnkon.” 

GENERAL SfMMAKV. 

Methods (»f teaciring grammar liave now heen trareil for about. 100 
years from its beginnings in Am<‘riea alwuit 17A0 to tlie middle, of the 
nineteenth century. For tltc iir>t 75 y<*ars instruction centcrctl alihost 


•• Annlyuls. 13. 

•' Ihid.. IS. 1. 

“.tohii rUnt. who nntitlHtMMt ** Klrst lu Kn.rllwh Grnfmmir iip'in a Plan Iminctive 

and lniollPCluiil.*‘*in dcservtjH ercdli (or work in s«*tit**niN* Imlldliit;. aniednt* 

tn*r 12 yeip;!j. An pilltorlnl In the ^\niortrnn Aninits ways: *• r»i*<*ldodly the beat 

Introdurtory work we have seen, Tho puptl'K knowtedire Iw elven hy* einmpleg find aeo- 
tencea In wlileh he flndH wordn eorri'wlomdlh;: to d»*llnt lions, and the pupil writes sentencea 

'as a<wD as may be/» Am, *An. of Ed; and Ins. i isxii, :t:U. Dyer If. Hnnhorn’s **Ana1ytlcal 

■ Grammar/- 1 Mao.. receives almllnr eommendittlon., Ihid, iiS37l. 143. ^E. W. Kejrh’s /'Aj, 
Comprehensive Vlniminnr/v mt‘ afflrms on the .Htie pritre : *VI>i*sludied tojm the'atody 
of irrnmmnr ami composlUon one and’ the^ same proeess.** Jhld/ <l837». .**2.*». Of Wells nod 
Greene a comniltfee on Boston free Schooia deeinred.' In 1M.M. that t hey’ wore ndopte<| 'Vnll 

■over the lohd” as n protest o^alnat leaeiilng Miivray a I^alln gruromur for Entflisb.** Comw 
Soli. .1. U8r.n, 2d. ' . * 

■ •• Erodore. Am. An. of Ed; and Ins.. I, 2dd-0. < 

.^Am, An. orRd, ond Ins. ^ r j /u' 
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entirely ^tind iiinnorizinp. correotinp false syntax, nml parsing. Of 
lhe.se all tliree were transferred ilireetly from pracliees enstoniary in 
studyinp Latin grammar. Ahmit the year ISjn' dianpes l)epan to 
creep intoela.ss instruction.. Altlumph the three traditional methods 
still predominated, espeeially parsing and inemorizinp. influences 
wero^tf work which made the' need of remedies felt in tlie educational 
rei ij al of the second (|iiarter of the jTiitiiry. Mo.st conspicuous aiiionp 
the innovations were; first, earnest elforts to make the pupils under- 
stand: second, visual and oral instruction: and. third, the Iwpinniiips 
of constructive work. Mo.si conspicuous nmonp praminarians were 
Kirkliam ami .'^niitli. l\ells and (Jreene: amonp educational leaders. 
Carter. Kami. Harnanl. and Mann. The results of their labors wer<« 
indeed.a veritable revolution, both in the. conception of prainmar ami 
in the methods of instruction, u revolution the imture <if which is 
well illustrated by comparinp (loold Hrown's statement of Ks2:t with 
the correspondinp statement of Greene in 1817: 


The only successfar nieth<Ml of toncliliiB^animni.ir Is to cnusi* the prlnciiia) 
deflnitlonR anil roles to N- conmilitc.i ilioroiarhl.v lo niemur.v. iltrown ) 

The only 8Ucce.ssfol niethisl of ol.lalnlni; a kiiowUslKo of the art la’ by means 
of const rui*tl< III ttml ithiilysl.s.** , 


fnHh.Ml,. nfi..r rt .^rvtvl f,tr another Mtniy. n.Mw.cn i>r,o nntl 

1920 we may Olatlni:u|Hh llin-o fiilrly ijini kt tl fterhuln ; TImt of ls47-lS7;t. which iiiav be 
termed the inductive period. chanici.Tlz. .1 by the nicthoda who«,. ttrlgln haa Jina bc.^ 
preaeoted: that of 187.MMM. which ma.v b.. icrnnd fho rhoTorbiil p.rlort. nuirked l»v Swln- 
tona •I^nujiaRo Ix^saona." \Vhlfc#» (rrammiirtt llnmml .ntranct> retiulre- 

K. * *»**"*'<^^*'*’“* ‘'^der dropping Kramninr in I.MH : .md that of lsi»|- 

19.0. which may be termed the eltmluniion perh*d or the imhi. niul Hludy rnrlod the chief 
tendency of which la the tcradiial suhonllnailon of f.trmal Krunimar to ita proper place at 
Incidental to the study of compoaliton and literature ^ ^ ** 
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CHRONOLOGICAL CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS IN 
AMERICA BEFORE 1800. 


Londun. 17^. 12*. .‘tin pp. 

.Ittiu's. Ilimli. -s\ >liort r.iiL'Itsli An A<v i.loiKH; to tin* EngllfOi 


Henry Barnard, speaking of liis list of eaijy American textl>ooks/* 
indicates the viewpoint in whicli the present list is compiled. He 
says : This information in many case^ is very imperfect and .unsatis- 

factory, but it will at least serve as the clue to further impiiry; . . • 
nu|ny errors . . . and omissions will 'doubtless be detected in regard 
to those Im)oIvs wiiich* the eoiitpiler'has ndyseen, and whose titles, dates, 
and places of publication and authorship have been gleaned from 
nuiii(*rous sources not always reliable.’’ 

GRAMMARS t*SKD IN AMERICA BEFORE 

nos. Creniwooil. James. Ks^ay Tnwani a ITactical-KiiffilsIi tJrnimnar. 2d ed., 
idoD. 17^, 
mil. A >1 
Tonano. l.i4mtton. 

Set* Chifpior II for fnrthtT (Vurrlptfon of fht* nrnt 10 KramniurA lo tbiM Hat. 
1740. PH worth. Thoijms. A Now to the Kntrllsli Tonum*. roiitainliiK a 

Itrlef hut Coiiiprehensiv«* I'.imHi^h ttrainiimr. Loiitlon. 

Harris, Jaiiios. lIeriiu<H. ora rhllosoplilcui l!if|tiiry ('tmeernlim Tnlversal 
Graiiiniar. Otii e<l.. 1S(jo. IGS pp.. 8*. 

"iliirrlH'M work wum not u t.>xtt*ook. but was Infliiftithil in Hhaplni; most of 
th*' irrtiinmarK l•:)rlb‘Mt In .\iiiorli'ti. Murray »iokn<ml« t1»:pn bln IndebtodonM. 
I'lirtroduviion. r».» MarriK wns nn luiiovnior iintl nlmi»Urt«*r ftniumr irram- 
- pnirlnan. uniiit; onl,v.f‘»ir rirfisvn of words, nflnr Arintolie. Book reprlntod 
til Ptilliidolptiln. Wi. kor’ibuui. Ultit. of Kd. in I*a.. :!Oy. Uciicho'd 7tb 
lh25. Com. Hob .1. III. • . 

17 ^, Wls4*nuin. . Kimllsh tiraimtmr. 

^ .Vdwrtlsi»d. Itost.in Kv.nintf Post. Oct. 27, 1700. 

1753. Fisher. A. A l*nietleal New (Iriimniar. 2Sth imI.. r»ii(lon. 1705. 176 pp., 

12 *. .* 

PoIbovM IhirriK with ffuir klndn of Hp.'crb ; no .cuh<'k. no moods, only tbroe 
tcns«*K. Itnovo u«od New MdMIoti. Knbtri^cd, Improved and Corrected, 
, 1800. •• 

1758. liuwili. lt»»hert. Short liitnulueiloii- to Kimlish Graniimir. 1st Anier. 
ed.i-l7miHTiit7:1775, .132 pp. 12*. 


»Bnrnafd*M list. Am. J. of Ed.. XII. XIIl. XIV; nlsi» William II. Wolm'n list In the 
preface of IiIh **.\ Oninimar.of tbe EnjfUah I.nn*rii«ire.'* Ito^^^^n^ isr.2. tHlUlon. A writer 
wbo-altmfi hIniacU W, It. W; (probably William II. -Wells » iMpin a s.'^lcg of nrtloiea on 
HnKH'*li itrani.hiurs In' T bo Common Sobmd Journal Illness com|K‘lllnt{ him, to e<*aiie bit 
labors, uhotheV writer who alKba hl» articles. ** WalUB/* (probably W> XK. Kowh*)., con* 
tinned the s»*rles under (be title *' Orammars Published In .America before ISOJ.” C. 8. J., 
tX, X. XI, XII. V A fourth IWt. *\\iiierlcan^‘IV»ttm«ks.*‘ anonymous. Is found. In Itarnnrd'a 
American Journal of Education. 14, 600. For aU. hooka publlahed In ^Awerl^^^ before 1702 
kyanaW,;: American lti|tilioi;raphy ttie ataodard abuwe* Evana InfiilHble.-^hoi^^^^ 

dyer; ipiew books before ,1 70^^ have hi)pbrontte;iiot come to bla nttenllon. Tjoold Hpown,^ 
In bla firammar of (Jrnmrtar*^ 1H51. preabnfa:a list- of aonio 350. nut bora, ^ 

«rammaiical .'textlKioka. ' ^ ^ j . 

The present- wyl ter baa added',«*t.Viml^J|einibjoClnf6rmatlon, frnsnp'.ntary. from 

announcementa of iiubnahers, .frop*"^.lt reviews In tlie; early <*diicatlonfit journals; and 
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Tlio KrliWi (irnmninr. 1st Aim>rlciin «1.. 1T84. 251 


nsO, [AiiouyntdiiM.] 

PI*.. 8*. 

776U c:oueb«.Jninoy. KiilHIsIi (Innmimr. !il2 pp.. IS*. 

AilvrrtlKi-i). I'rttvMi-iirr Oot. M4. I7«17. 170** Im Onto of ’JO od. *’A 

pulillcution of liitiv niorli: inurh of h lH>rro\v«>d wrllors.*’ W. II. 

Wolln, r<tm Srh, J., |||, ’JiH. 

1102, lVioHtli».v. .In.s,-|.lt. The l{ii<Iiiiiviits I.f Kiitflish i:riuiim;ir. :U\ah\„ Uunlmi 
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APPENDIX B. 

A COMPARISON OF THE ENGLISH PROGRAMS OF TURNBULL AND 

FRANKBIN. 

Tuaxnru.. .. ■>' franklin. 

. ( From Otuicrvatloiis Dt) l.llM>nil (Hiii.vlli. Wrlllnsi* of lu-iij. 

t ion (IT-i:). 1702, oil . II. 3!ll ot soij.U 


. r.KAMilAlt 


** Oao oxorrisi' nIioiiM to writ!' ** I'lio Kti?1lsli iiilulit .In* 

a rwiRe of Kimlish. nml after thni In Itiuirlil l»y ttraiiimar.'* 
exniiihio cvorj; woni liy_ tluv trnitiiiiinr 
rtilOH, ami every' ni|nietit*e th»*y have 
comiK»MMl, to nhlli;o tIuMM lo jftve ail 

account of the syntax titnl ' 

const ruction.** , , " 

COMPOSITION, 


•*. • , who ihfnUs ft wni'ih wliilo leiirn- 
Insf to write tlitn (mother toii;;iie)? 
Every one Is Htifferet) to form his own 
stile hy ehahi'e: to tiiiitate the first 
wretchiNl iiinilel which falls in his way. 
^fore he knows wliat Is fiiiilty, nr can 
relish the heaiitles nf a just simplicity. 
• • . Rlftlit eiljicntioii woitM ^avc . . . 
taualirtlKHi to acquire ha lilts of wrjt- 
Ihp llielr own' Iniiciiacc easily iimler 
rijtht flirectlon; and this would have 
been useful to them ns lout; us they 
lived.** 


"The Stiles i»riticl|iiilly to he cnill- 
vaJo«l Isdim Liu* dear and the eondsi*. 

. . . To form their Stile, they siioiild 
lie put on Writ hi;: lA-ttcrs to each 
other. Ilia hint; Ahst rants of wiiat they 
read: or wrltlnu ilu* same Things in . 
their own Words: lellln;: or wrilin:; 
Stories lately rca<l. In th<*lr own K\- • 
prcssioiis. .Ml to ho revis’d and eor- 
rectcsl by the Tutor.** ‘ 


I.ITFRATrilE. 


^ •• T m*c«l nnt^advlse you to give them *• Some of our l»e.s| Writers, ns Tlltci 
a taste of our best |K»et8,** <son. Addison. -l*ope. .\l;;t*rnon Shiney 

' ' Ciito*s letters, etc,, should U* classiks.’* 

>' , . SCRAKINO, 

*.■■■* 

oidlglDit.theDi to sfieak every day " Uoiieatihg S[)oeches. delivering Ora- 
unwritten thought on aiiy sul^ Lions.** 
vCiJ<k?t In English; ?^r them 
/ tio'n oh Tiiliy of Livy , then shut 
hook, and s|»eak the. sense of It ex 
. tempore,** . -v. . • 
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DECLAMATION. 


**Mnko (licm nw1 nloiul ^Kratvfully. 
nn aiH'onipnsliiiM‘iit that many mon . . . 
cannot |»crforni. lH'<-ausc they arc 
either UHc.\i»iTh‘iiec(l ur laishful/'’ 


To form their Prommclntlon they 
may In' put on IhH-lamatlonR, . . . 

Heading slionld also lie tntniht nnd 
primouneliitf, properly, dl.stluctlng, ein- 
phut lea lly/* 


roll i*«ori:^«ioNs. 


"It is tliert^fore proinisM that they 
learn tlinso Things that are likely to 
he iao.v^ useful. . . . llcgard iHdnghatl 
to the si'veral Professions for which 
they are inteiiUiHl.** 


"Where Is /•’tp/Zi.N* jn tight at fin*s. 
eiitV WIki thinks of it of us<* to study 
eomstly the latiguage \vhi<di lie Is to 
list* in daily life? ... It is in this 
tliat nobility tin.d gentry defend their 
country : ... it Is In this that Ia\v\ers 
plead, the divines instruet.> and all 
ranks of peojHe wrlt<‘ their letters ami 
transact all their alTalrs.” 


PetwtH'n the passages In Turnbull and In (he proposals of Franklin there !• 
one striking dlssliullarlly. The fnrmer i.s. oiilsjioUen In his comleinmition of 
Latin as a medium of nnivers;d iMiUratioit. I'raiiUliiL who in other phuvs voices 
the same setitiuient. In ids projiosals •onteins liinistdf inerely whh strong 
empiiasls hjhui Etiglisii as tlie ’Vmosi useful’* and "most natural,’* Smyth, op. 
cit,. lMi.‘ Tie' explanation is simple: Turulmll was wriiinc n hook frankly 
to siilist iinit» tlie verieieular and Mie realities for elassleal instrueiitui. while 
Franklin was |tropouii^fng the progiaiii for a m'IiooI he wlsht'il to establish. The 
former <*onld nflord to denounee the opposi lion, the latter eould not. As alwny» 
the practleal man *ls i'uutious, eom lHatory. I'omjironilsing. Tin* student of 
Fra nklln'.s early advoemy of the mother tongue is frequently struck by the 
extreme diplomacy with which he sought to bring It forward. 
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